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For over four centuries Great Britain has borne practically alone 
the burden of the naval defence of the British Empire; but, 
within the past decade, at least two events have happened which 
cannot fail to exercise a profound influence upon the future rela- 
tions of the Mother Country with the rest of the Empire in the 
matter of Imperial defence and Imperial policy. The first has 
been the enormous growth of naval armaments throughout the 
world. In 1902 Great Britain’s share of the naval expenditure 
of the eight principal Powers was 37.3 per cent.; in 1911 her 
proportion of the aggregate was only 30.5 per cent. The 
table on the next page shows the growth of naval expenditure 
by the eight great naval Powers during the past decade. 

It will be observed that Great Britain’s ratio of increase was 
the smallest of any Power, with the exception of Russia, who 
had the same rate—namely, 27 per cent. Attention may also 
be directed to the fact that the actual amount of our increase, 
9,654,2101., was exceeded by Germany, with an increase of 
11,986,78S1., or 119 per cent., and the United States, with an 
increase of 11,835,6731., or 74 per cent. The amount expended 
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on new construction by Great Britain during 1911-12 was 
15,059,8811., as compared with an aggregate expenditure by 
Germany, Austria-Hungary, Italy, France, and the United 
States of 28,333,0001. But it must be borne in mind that all 
the great naval Powers are more or less committed to further 
expenditure upon their naval armaments. Austria has under- 
taken a programme which will involve an outlay of 12,000,000I. 
on her navy within the next five years. France proposes to 
increase her naval expenditure to the extent of 6,000,0001., 
Germany to the extent of 10,000,0001., and Italy to the extent 
of 2,000,0007., while Russia proposes to expend 43,000,000I. 
on her navy within the next five years. When all these naval 
programmes have been completed the position of the British 
Empire in relation to the naval power of the world is practi- 
cally certain to show a further decline, unless the Empire is 
prepared to enter forthwith upon a great programme of naval 


expansion. 
Total Naval Eapvenditure. 











Power 1902 | 1911 Increase 
= ee 
| Great Britain . . . . 35,227, 837 44. (882,047 | 9,654,210 
| United States . . . .. | 16,012,438 | 27,848,111 _ 11,835,673 
| Germany . 2. . 1°11 yo{osso00 | 29/031,788 | 11,986,788 
| Franco > [ 1 1 1) 12)g4es3.' 16,705,382 | 4,520,699 
» . 2 tt 2 | 10/446,392 | 13,270,376 | 2,893,084 
| Baio Italy . . . . . ./| 4,840,000 | 8,379,940 | 3,539,940 
| Japan » «| 3,705,271 | 8,808,015 | 5,097,744 
| Austria-Hungary: : : || 1,954,617| 5,152,382 | 3,197,765 








| Total. . . . .| 94,416,238 | 147,073,041 | 52,656,803 | 

The second important event which has rendered a readjust- 
ment of the relations of Great Britain with the rest of the 
Empire inevitable has been the appreciation by the self-governing 
Dominions of the vital importance of sea power, and the willing- 
ness they have displayed to take up a share of the burden of 
Imperial defence. Ever since the first Imperial Conference of 
1887 the question of Imperial defence has occupied a prominent 
position in the councils of the Empire; but the question assumed 
a different and more urgent phase immediately after the histori- 
cal debate which took place in the House of Commons on the 
16th of March 1909, when, it may be remembered, certain 
members of the Government made grave statements with regard 
to the future maintenance of British navak Supremacy. Follow- 
ing this debate in the House of Commons, the Government of 
New Zealand offered to bear the cost of construction of a battle- 
ship of the latest type, and, if necessary, of a second vessel of the 
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same type. The Canadian House of Commons, a few days later, 
passed a resolution recognising ‘ the duty of the people of Canada, 
as they increase in numbers and wealth, to assume in larger 
measure the responsibilities of national defence,’ and expressing 
its firm conviction ‘that whenever the need arises, the Canadian 
people will be found ready and willing to make any sacrifice 
that may be required to give to the Imperial authorities the 
most loyal and hearty co-operation in every movement for the 
maintenance of the integrity and honour of the Empire.’ About 
six weeks after the discussion in the British House of Commons, 
the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia made an 
offer to the Empire of a Dreadnought or such other addition to 
its naval strength as might be determined after consultation. 

Following these offers from the Overseas Dominions a sub- 
sidiary Conference on Imperial Defence was held in London 
during the summer of 1909, and on the 26th of August 1909, 
Mr. Asquith made the following statement in the House of 
Commons : 

‘‘ That without impairing the complete control of the Govern- 
ment of each Dominion over the military forces raised within it, 
the forces should be standardised, the formation of units, the 
arrangements for transport, the patterns of weapons, &c., being 
as far as possible assimilated to those which have recently been 
worked out for the British Army, so that should the Dominions 
desire to assist in the defence of the Empire in a real emergency 
their forces could be rapidly combined into one homogeneous 
Imperial Army. 

A remodelling of the squadrons maintained in Far Eastern 
waters was considered on the basis of establishing a Pacific Fleet 
to consist of three units in the East Indies, Australia, and China 
seas, each comprising, with some variations, a large armoured 
cruiser of the new Indomitable type, three large second-class 
cruisers of the Bristol type, six destroyers of the River 
class, and three submarines of the ‘ C’ class. 

The generous offer, first of New Zealand and then of the 
Commonwealth Government, to contribute to Imperial naval 
defence by the gift of a battleship each was accepted, with the 
substitution of cruisers of the new Indomitable type for battle- 
ships; these two ships to be maintained, one on the China and 
one on the Australian station. As regards Australia, the sug- 
gested arrangement is that, with some temporary assistance from 
Imperial funds, the Commonwealth Government should provide 
and maintain the Australian unit of the Pacific Fleet. The con- 
tribution of the New Zealand Government would be applied 
towards the maintenance of the China unit, of which some of 
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the smaller vessels would have New Zealand waters as their 
headquarters. The New Zealand armoured cruiser would be 
stationed in China waters. 

As regards Canada it was considered that her double seaboard 
rendered the provision of a fleet unit of the same kind unsuitable 
for the present. It was proposed that according to the amount 
of money that should be available Canada should make a start 
with cruisers of the Bristol class, and destroyers of an im- 
proved River class—a part to be stationed on the Atlantic 
seaboard and a part on the Pacific. 

Agreement was arrived at with regard to various details, 
including the loan by the Admiralty of cruisers for the training of 
officers and men and the reception at Osborne and Dartmouth of 
Canadian cadets.” 

The self-governing Dominions therefore, by their action in 
1909, practically expressed their full sympathy with the view 
that the naval supremacy of Great Britain was essential to the 
security of commerce, the safety of the Empire, and the peace 
of the world. They assented to the principle that the burden 
of Imperial defence must be borne by the whole of the Empire ; 
and they agreed that each part of the Empire should make its 
preparations on such lines as would enable it to take its share in 
the general defence of the whole. 

The total expenditure involved under the scheme agreed upon 
at the Conference of 1909 would have amounted to about 
2,000,000]. per annum; but the position has been materially 
altered by circumstances which have arisen since then. 

The Commonwealth was not satisfied with the mere fulfil- 
ment of the undertaking entered into at the Imperial Conference 
of 1909 to provide the Australian Fleet unit, but it has embarked 
upon an ambitious and well thought out scheme of naval ship- 
building and dock construction which was prepared by Admiral 
Henderson. This scheme if carried out in its entirety will pro- 
vide in twenty-two years a fleet of fifty-two vessels, and the cost 
is estimated to amount to 88,000,000I., of which total 40,000 ,0001. 
will be expended upon the construction of docks, &c. The 
military defences of the Commonwealth have been organised on 
the lines suggested by Field-Marshal Lord Kitchener. Universal 
military training has been proclaimed, and when the scheme is 
in full operation it will provide a land force of at least 80,000 
men at an annual cost of about 1,880,000I. 

The proposals of the late Canadian Government would have 
involved a naval expenditure of 10,000,000. spread over a period 
of ten years; but the scheme has been abandoned because it 
was felt that it was wholly inadequate and unsuited to the needs 
of Canada and the Empire. The Canadian Prime Minister is 
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now in this country for the purpose of conferring with the home 
Government as to the best means by which Canada can take up 
her share of the burden of Imperial defence. 

Imperial defence is in the main a question of finance. The 
growth of population, commerce, and wealth of Germany, Italy, 
Austria, and the United States, and the other great naval Powers 
has enabled the construction of, and provided funds for, the main- 
tenance of their fleets, and it is upon the growth of the popula- 
tion, commerce, and wealth of the self-governing Dominions and 
the Colonies and possessions, as well as the United Kingdom, that 
we must rely for the maintenance of our position in the, at pre- 
sent, bloodless, but none the less deadly, economic contest that 
is being waged for the naval supremacy of the world. It is of 
the utmost importance, therefore, that we should endeavour to 
obtain a clear and comprehensive view of the present economic 
position of the British Empire, and the prospect which it affords 
of our being able to finance and maintain our naval force up to 
any standard that may be reasonably anticipated in the future. 

For the purposes of this inquiry the British Empire may be 
divided into four groups—namely, (1) the United Kingdom ; (2) 
the self-governing Dominions (Canada, Australia, South Africa, 
New Zealand); (3) India, and (4) the Crown Colonies, Posses- 
sions, and Protectorates. 

The economic position of the United Kingdom was fully 
discussed in this Review for October 1911 and March 1912; 
but it will perhaps be useful to recapitulate the salient features 
here. In the papers referred to the writer submitted data for 
estimating the national wealth and national income of each 
of the three divisions of the United Kingdom as set out in the 
following table : 






















| 
Kingdom | Population | National Wealth a, | National Income PA 
£ £ £ 
Suen’ 2 and Webe | | 36,075,269 | 13,716, 779, 000 | 380 | 1,740,000,000 48 
4,759,445 | 1,451,625,000 | 305 173,500,000 36 
Toland. ° 4,381, 951 " 14,279, 000 163 103,000,000 23 
Boas ee ——| SERS yi Samii Fees! 5. 
Total for United | 
Kingdom .. | 45,216,665 | 5,882 683,000 | 351 | 2,016,500,000 4t 











The estimated expenditure of the Imperial Government for 
the year 1912-13 is 186,885,0001., which total includes Army 
27 ,860,0001., and Navy 44,085,000. The supplemental Navy 
estimates will bring the total outlay on the Navy up to about 
45 ,000 0001. 

The National Debt of the United Kingdom is 733,000,000I., 
or, say, 161. per head. It may be pointed out, however, that the 
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National Debt is not set off by revenue-producing assets such as 
State railways, which form a large part of the assets of the 
Governments of Australia, South Africa, and India, as well as 
some of the Crown Colonies. In calculating the expenditure of 
Great Britain on Imperial Services it would, perhaps, be strictly 
accurate to include the charges in respect of the National Debt, 
which was incurred mainly in building up and defending the 
Empire. But in order to eliminate all debatable points it will 
be assumed that Great Britain’s contribution to Imperial defence 
is represented by the expenditure on the Army and Navy. The 
aggregate expenditure for the current official year under these 
headings is estimated at 73,000,0001., which is equivalent to 
1l. 12s. 3d. per head. The aggregate expenditure on the Army 
and Navy bears a ratio of only .0045 to the national wealth, 
and .035 to the national income of the United Kingdom. Both 
these ratios show the relatively small burden which our 
expenditure on armaments imposes in relation to our wealth and 
resources. 

The foreign trade of Great Britain during 1911 was valued 
at 1,355,591,0001. The imports of commodities and specie 
amounted to 743,547,0001., and the exports, including re-exports 
and bullion and specie, amounted to 612,044,000/., leaving an 
excess of imports of 131,503,000. About one-third of the exports 
went to countries included in the British Empire, and about 
one-fourth of the imports came from British Possessions. The 
foreign trade of the United Kingdom for 1911 worked out at 
practically 301. per head. 

Canada is unquestionably the most important of the Overseas 
Dominions. The Dominion has an area of 3,743,000 square 
miles and comprises one sixteenth of the land surface of the 
globe. Earl Grey has expressed his belief that Canada is destined 
to become the controlling portion of the Empire. Time alone 
can prove the accuracy of this forecast, but there can be no 
doubt that at the present moment the economic development 
of Canada is proceeding at a more rapid rate than that of 
Australia or South Africa. With a continent as large as Europe 
Canada has a population of only 7,158,000, or less than one sixth 
of the population of the United Kingdom. Somewhat extravagant 
estimates have from time to time been made as to the probable 
growth of population in Canada. One personage occupying a 
high position has estimated that within a comparatively short 
time the population of the Dominion will number 50,000,000; 
but, as a matter of fact, the increase between 1901 and 1911 was 
1,833,000, or at the average rate of 183,300 per annum. It is 
true, however, that the intercensal increase of population 
amounted to 34 per cent., and was considerably higher than that 
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of any of the other self-governing Dominions. In recent years 
immigration into Canada has been on a very large scale; and in 
1911 the arrivals numbered 333,849. Of this total 140,367 came 
from the United Kingdom and 119,147 from the United States. 
It must be borne in mind, however, that there is a very consider- 
able volume of emigration from Canada. 

The gross debt of Canada is 94,987,0001.; the assets are 
valued at 26,979,000I., leaving a net debt of 68,008,000/., equiva- 
lent to only 91. 10s. per head of the population. The revenue for 
the year to the 3lst of March 1912 was 27,200,000I., the ex- 
penditure amounted to 19,400,000/., and the surplus to 7 ,800,000/. 
Out of this surplus it was possible to provide for all the capital 
and special expenditure of Canada for the year 1911-12 other 
than that of the National Transcontinental Railway, for which, 
however, out of the surplus revenue the sum of about 4,000,0001. 
was also available. 

Of the total expenditure for 1910-11, 1,273,000/. was incurred 
in respect of Militia and defence, and 451,3001. in respect of 
Naval Services. The total expenditure on Defence, therefore, 
amounted to 1,724,0001., or 4s. 9d. per head of the population. 
This sum does not compare very favourably with the expenditure 
per head of the United Kingdom and Australia on like services; 
but it must be remembered that Canada is furthering Imperial 
defence by other means than her direct expenditure on military 
and naval services. She is adding to the security of the Empire 
by granting subsidies to steamship lines between Canada and the 
Mother Country, as well as the West Indies and Australasia. She 
has contributed generously to the Pacific cable, and has submitted 
proposals for cheaper cable communication with the Mother 
Country. She has assumed the defence of her own territory, and 
is co-ordinating the military forces of Canada with those of the 
Empire. She has manifested a strong disposition to develop an 
adequate system of naval defence, and finally she has initiated 
a system of trade preferences within the Empire. The estimates 
for the fiscal year ending the 3lst of March 1913 include 
Militia 1,666,8901., and Naval Service 618,3001., making a 
total of 2,285,1901., or 6s. 5d. per head. 

The trade balance of Canada is worthy of close attention, and 
the following table shows the aggregate trade during the past four 
years : 





| zh | 1908 | 1909 1910 | 1911 

| “i £- | £ £ | £ =z 

; Imports . ‘ , . | 71,674,000 | 59,600,000 | 75,150,000 | 92,380,000 
Exports . s - 4 - 56,000,000 | 52,300,000 | 60,230,000 | 59,420,000 











| Brxooss of Imports. . . | 15,674,000 | 7,300,000 14,920,000 | 32,960,000 
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The growth of imports and the comparative want of expansion 
of exports show pretty conclusively the extent to which Canada 
is now borrowing from Great Britain and the United States. 

The great bulk of the external trade of Canada is transacted 
with the United Kingdom and the United States. In the fiscal 
year to the 3lst of March 1911 the exports to Great Britain 
were valued at 27,431,000/., and the imports from Great Britain 
at 21,998,0001. During the same period the imports from the 
United States were valued at 56,987,000/., and the exports to the 
United States at 23,840,000. 

The economic development of Canada is being effected very 
largely by means of British capital as well as British people, and 
the large excess of imports into the Dominion in recent years is 
mainly due to the very considerable amount of capital which has 
been subscribed in England for investment in Canada. During 
1911 the amount of British capital invested in Canada was 
approximately 37,000,0001., and the aggregate of British invest- 
ments in the Dominion at the present time is about 402 ,000,000I. 
It is important to note, however, that in addition to British 
capital there is a very large amount of foreign capital invested 
in the Dominion. American investments in Canada are 
valued at approximately 94,000,000/., and foreign investments 
(mostly German) at 32,000,0001. The total indebtedness 
of Canada, therefore, in respect of British and foreign invest- 
ments within her territory is not less than 528,000,0001. The 
bulk of this amount has doubtless been expended on railway con- 
struction and equipment. At the 30th of June 1911 there 
were 25,400 miles of railway in operation in Canada, and at the 
same date there were about 7000 miles under construction. 
In 1889 the mileage open was only 12,800. The capital expendi- 
ture at the end of June 1911 was 305,700,0001. The gross 
earnings for the fiscal year were to the 30th of June 1911, 
37,700,0001., and the net earnings 10,540,0001. 

The national income of Canada may be estimated to amount 
to 289,000,000. per annum, made up as follows : 


£ 
Agricultural:production . . . «. « «| « 167,000,000 
Mineral production... - «21,000,000 
Manufacturing cat tne outpat) - +  « 84,000,000 
Forest a Ny - «+ «11,000,000 
Fisheries gg eg PE Oe 6,000,000 


Total. . .- «© « « «+ « 289,000,000 


This aggregate gives an average of 401. per head. But the 
payment which Canada is liable to make in respect of her in- 
debtedness for interest to British and foreign creditors cannot be 
less than 30,000,000/. per annum, and in making a strict calcula- 
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tion as to the amount of the national income this charge should 
be deducted. The net national income may, therefore, be esti- 
mated at about 259,000,000/. per annum, or 36/1. per head. 

The national wealth of a country which is developing at such 
a rapid rate as Canada is extremely difficult to calculate; but it 
will perhaps be regarded as a conservative estimate to assume 
that the national wealth of the Dominion is eight times the 
amount of her net income, say, 2,072,000,0001., or 2881. per head. 
It must be clearly understood that in this estimate no provision 
has been made for the ultimate development of the vast natural 
resources of the Dominion, and it may be pointed out that the 
United States with a smaller territory and a population of 
92,000,000 is estimated to possess a national wealth of 
21,000,000 ,000I. 

Australia, with an area of 2,974,581 square miles and a 
population of 4,568,707, may fairly claim to rank second among 
the self-governing Dominions of the British Empire. The 
population in 1901 numbered 3,824,913; so that there was an 
increase during the last decade of 743,794, or 19 per cent. The 
ratio of increase of population in the Commonwealth was not, 
therefore, nearly as great as that of Canada. The Government of 
the Commonwealth have in recent years taken energetic steps 
to encourage emigration, and in 1911 there was a net gain of 
immigrants of no less than 69,300, practically the whole of whom 
came from the United Kingdom. 

The revenue of the Commonwealth for 1910-11 amounted to 
18,808,0001., or 41. 2s. 3d. per head of the population. The 
expenditure for the same year was 11,326,6411., and out of the 
surplus Commonwealth revenue, the sum of 5,196,000]. was 
apportioned and paid over to the States. The expenditure on 
Defence during 1910-11 amounted to 3,008,7051., or 13s. 2d. 
per head. The estimated expenditure on Defence for 1911-12 
is 4,775,0001., or more than 1/. per head. It must be borne in 
mind that in addition to the great outlay upon the building of 
her navy and the establishment of her citizen army, the Common- 
wealth is engaged upon the construction of a transcontinental 
railway and vast irrigation schemes. The amount of capital 
proposed to be expended in the Northern Territory alone is 
10,270,0001. The Commonwealth has in addition undertaken 
the development of Papua, a territory which comprises 90,000 
square miles. 

The State revenues during 1910-11 amounted to 37,365,000I., 
or 8l. 9s. per head; but of this total 19,176,0001., or 41. 10s. 
per head, was derived from public services, such as railways, 
and 5,196,0001., or 11. 4s. per head, from the surplus Common- 
wealth revenue. The tax revenue of the Commonwealth and 
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the States combined may therefore be estimated to amount to 
about 71. per head. 

The public debt at the 30th of June 1911 was 261,684,000/., 
or 581. 6s. per head. More than one-half of the public debt, 
however, is represented by a very valuable asset in the shape of 
the State railways. At the 30th of June 1911 there were 
18,012 miles of railway in operation in the Commonwealth, 
and of this aggregate 16,078 miles were owned by the State 
Governments. The total cost of the State railways at the same 
date was 152,855,0001., and the net earnings for 1910-11 repre- 
sented a return of 4.44 per cent. on the capital outlay. 

The oversea trade of Australia in 1911 was valued at 
146,456,0001., or 32]. 12s. 10d. per head. ‘The imports were 
valued at 66,973,0001., and the exports at 79,483,0001.; so that 
there was an excess of exports over imports to the value of 
12,510,000/. In 1910 the excess of exports over imports was 
14,476,0001., and in 1906 the excess of exports amounted to no 
less than 24,992,0001. The diminution in the excess of exports 
in recent years must be ascribed to the fact that considerable 
amounts of British capital have been invested during that 
period. The imports from Great Britain represent about 50 per 
cent. of the total imports and the exports to Great Britain 
account for about 47 per cent. of the total exports. 

The principal industries of Australia are pastoral, agricultural, 
manufacturing, mining, and dairy produce, poultry, &c., and 
the followng is an official estimate of the total value of the pro- 


duction from these industries in 1910 : 


Estimated Value of 
aT 


ee oe ee 
span MR atic piel tetera 
Dairy, Poultry- and Bee-keeping . . . . . 17,387,000 
Forestry and Fisheries . . . . . «. =. ~ £4,789,000 
Mining : 23,215,000 


Manufacturing . . . . «© « « «. »¢ 45,698,000 
Totehnc. «- 6 tptrarite tiation — MATAR 


It is worthy of note that the manufacturing production is 
increasing at a much more rapid rate than any of the other 
industries. The aggregate production works out at an average 
of about 40]. per head. With regard to the amount of the 
national wealth, an estimate based upon the probate figures of 
1909 would indicate an aggregate of 1,725,000,0001. But there 
is good reason to belieye that this is considerably in excess of the 
actual amount, and it would probably be a fair estimate to 
assume the national wealth to be approximately eight times the 
amount of the national income, say, 1,500,000,0001. It must be 
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remembered, however, that there is about 411,000,000/. of 
British capital invested in Australia, and the annual charge for 
interest on this sum cannot be less than 23,000,000/. per annum. 
If this charge be deducted from the gross income it may, there- 
fore, be said that the net amount of the national income of 
the Commonwealth is about 164,000,000/. per annum, or, say, 
361. per head. The net amount of the national wealth may be 
estimated at about eight times the net income, say a total of 
1,312,000,000/., or 2871. per head. It will be observed that 
there is a close approximation between the national income and 
wealth per head of population in Canada and Australia. There 
is every reason to believe that with the growth of population and 
the development of her vast natural resources the national incon:c 
and national wealth of Australia will continue to increase as it has 
done within the past decade. Some idea of the extent to which 
the prosperity of Australia has increased since 1901 may b= 
gathered from the bank returns, which show an increase of 
51,959,000/., or 57 per cent., in the amount of deposits in the 
banks of issue, and an increase of 28,511,0001., or 90 per cent., 
in the amount of the deposits in the savings banks. 

The youngest of the overseas Dominions, the Union of South 
Africa, has an area of 470,000 square miles and a population 
of 1,276,242 Europeans and 4,697,000 natives and coloured 
persons. The great problem for South Africa is the policy which 
is to be adopted with regard to the latter. The increase of the 
white population between 1901 and 1911 was 14 per cent., and 
the increase of the coloured races was 154 per cent. Unless 
therefore an active policy of immigration be undertaken there 
does not appear to be any prospect of a levelling up of the 
oumbers of the two races. There is a great need of a large white 
population in South Africa, but as most of the unskilled labour 
is performed by coloured persons, there is not such an opening 
for unskilled white labour as exists in other parts of the Empire. - 
The principal industries of the Union are mining and agriculture. 
South Africa produces one-third of the world’s output of gold 
and practically all its diamonds. The exports of gold during 
1911 were valued at 37,608,000l. and of diamonds at 8,281,000. 
The Union produces a considerable quantity of coal, and the 
exports for 1911 were valued at 1,097,000I. ; the exports of wool 
were valued at 3,900,000. Agriculture has not developed in 
South Africa to the extent which the nature of the country would 
appear to warrant, and it is curious to note that in 1911 drink 
and foodstuffs to the value of 6,558,0001. were imported. The 
total value of the exports for 1911 was 57,734,575!., of which 
practically 70 per cent. represented the value of the exports to 
the United Kingdom. South Africa is not a manufacturing 
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country, and it therefore offers a wide field for the importation 
of British manufactures. The imports of merchandise during 
1911 were valued at 36,423,0001., of which 21,252,2211., or 
58.3 per cent., came from the United Kingdom. The excess of 
exports over imports was therefore 21,311,5751. Having regard 
to the trade balances of Canada and Australia it would appear 
that the Mother Country was taking almost too much out of 
South Africa in the way of interest on her capital invested in 
the Union. One of the great needs of the Union is the extension 
of railway facilities. Practically all the railways belong to the 
Government, and the total mileage in operation at the end of 
1911 was 7545, in addition to which 901 miles were under con- 
struction, the total capital expenditure on which at the 31st of 
December 1910 was 86,551,000, The revenue of the Union. 
for 1911 was 17,038,000/., and the expenditure 16,587 ,000I., 
leaving a surplus of 451,0001. The military expenditure for 1911 
was estimated at 440,699/. and the naval expenditure at 85,0001., 
making a total outlay upon Defence of 525,6991., equivalent to 
8s. per head of the white population or 1s. 8d. per head of the 
entire population, white and coloured. The public debt of the 
Union amounts to 116,502,0001., the bulk of which is represented 
by substantial assets in the shape of railways and harbours. 

South Africa is situated on one of the great trade routes to 
the East; it has a coastline of 1576 miles, and its frontiers 
march on the west with German South-West Africa, and on the 
east with Portuguese East Africa. Moreover, practically all the 
external trade of the Union is seaborne. It is natural, under 
these circumstances, that South Africans should realise that the 
supremacy of the British Navy is essential to the safety of the 
Union, and that the Union Parliaments should show a lively 
interest in the question of defence. 

Under the Union Defence Act which has recently been passed 
by the South African Parliament a citizen force of 24,000 men 
has been established on the voluntary principle, and provision 
has been made for a yearly levy of 6000 men to replace those 
who are to be transferred to the Reserve. The Act will involve 
an additional outlay of 320,0001. per annum, and the total annual 
expenditure on defence will then amount to 843,000. per annum, 
or 13s. 6d. per head of the white population and nearly 2s. 9d. 
per head of the entire population, white and coloured. 

The national income of South Africa may be estimated at 
about 97,000,0001., or 16/. per head of the entire population, 
white and coloured. The amount of British and foreign capital 
invested in the Union exceeds 400,000,0001., and the annual 
charge for interest, &c., on this sum is not less than 22,000,0001. 
per annum. The net amount of the national income may there- 
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fore be placed at about 75,000,000/. per annum, or say 12. per 
head: eight years’ purchase of this amount is equivalent to 
600,000,000/., and it may be estimated therefore that the national 
wealth of South Africa is about 1001. per head of the entire 
population. 

The Dominion of New Zealand has distinguished itself by 
its patriotic and enlightened policy in the matter of Imperial 
defence. The Dominion has an area of 104,751 square miles 
and a population of 1,042,000. The external trade of New 
Zealand in 1909 was valued at 35,200,0001., or 361. 7s. per head, 
which is the highest average rate per head for any part of the 
British Empire. The average annual excess of exports over 
imports is about 3,000,000]. per annum. The imports from the 
United Kingdom represent about 59 per cent. of the total; and 
the exports to the United Kingdom represent 82 per cent. of the 
total exports. The principal exports are wool, frozen meat, 
butter, cheese and gold. The estimated value of the production 
of New Zealand is 43,427,0001., which total is made up as 


follows : 
£ 





Agricultural and pastoral produce - « « « 23,808,000 
Mining ee re ee te ge ne 3,775,000 
PE ooh es ee eg er ge 7,240,000 
Ween eR HO Pte se 1,766,000 

Tee Oe ee ow eee 


or say 431. per head. British capital to the value of 80,000,000I. 
has been invested in the Dominion, and the annual charge for 
interest may be estimated at about 3,500,0001. per annum, which 
sum it will be observed approximates to the average annual 
excess of exports over imports. The net amount of the national 
income may therefore be taken at 40,000,0001. per annum, or 
401. per head. Estimating the national wealth on the usual 
basis—namely, eight years’ purchase of the national income—it 
will be found that the national wealth is about 320,000,000I., or 
8201. per head. The revenue of the Government of the Dominion 
for 1910 was 9,238,0001., of which total 4,420,000/. was derived 
from public services—principally railways—undertaken by the 
State. The mileage of railways operated by the Government 
is 2717 and the estimated cost 28,513,000]. The net earnings 
during 1910 were equivalent to 31. 16s. per cent. on the capital 
outlay. The Governmental expenditure during 1910 was 
8,990,0001., of which total the outlay on Defence accounted for 
288,0001., or 5s, 9d. per head, but this did not include any pro- 
vision for the cost of the battle-cruiser presented by New Zealand 
to the home Government. The system of defence established by 
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the Defence Act of 1909 involves obligation to undergo miltary 
service on the part of all males between the ages of fourteen and 
twenty-one, with voluntary service up to thirty years of age, and 
this system is now in successful operation. 

We come now to the position of our greatest Dependency. 
British India has an area of 1,773,168 square miles and a popula- 
tion (Census of 1911) of 315,152,000. Between 1901 and 1911 
the population increased to the extent of 20,771,000, or 7.1 per 
cent. At the end of 1910 the debt of India amounted to 
290,186,000/., which total comprised railways 186,517 ,000I., and 
irrigation works 32,256,0001. The gross revenue for 1909-10 was 
74,593,000/. and the gross expenditure 73,986,0001., leaving a 
surplus of 607,000/. In 1909 there was a deficit of 3,737,000. ; 
but for the previous eight years there was an average annual 
surplus of 2,000,0001. Of the revenue 12,445,378]. was derived 
from railways, and 3,660,1561. from irrigation works. The tax 
revenue was 1s. 9.2d. per head, or including the Land Revenue, 
3s. 5.6d. per head. The expenditure on Defence amounted to 
20,249,0001. made up as follows: Army 18,901,000/., marine 
461,0001., and military works &c. 887,0001. The Indian 
Government possesses a magnificent asset in the shape of the 
State railways. The total mileage in operation at the end of 
1910 was 32,099. The capital outlay was 292,698,000/. The 
gross earnings amounted to 34,095,0001., and the net earnings 
to 15,990 ,0001., equivalent to 5.46 per cent. on the outlay. 

During the past fifty years the external trade of India 
increased from 40,000,000]. per annum to 246,000,0001. per 
annum. The chief industry of India has always been agriculture, 
but within the past fifty years there has risen within her borders 
@ great cotton spinning and weaving industry of a highly profit- 
able kind ; there has also grown up a great and rapidly increasing 
production of Indian coal and petroleum oils. Within the past 
five years the production of coal increased by 50 per cent., and 
that of petroleum by 400 per cent. At the same time new and 
valuable staples have been introduced. The production of metals 
on a large scale has hitherto been checked, but there is now 
promise of substantial development in this direction also. 

The impoits for 1910 were valued at 112,318,0001. and the 
exports at 134,016,000/., leaving an excess of exports of 
21,698,0001. The average annual excess of exports for the ten 
years to 1910 was 15,974,000. The imports of merchandise 
were valued at 78,083,000/., to which total the United Kingdom 
contributed 48,799,0001., or 62 per cent. The exports of mer- 
chandise were valued at 122 ,891,0001., of which total 82,477 ,000I., 
or 26 per cent., went to the United Kingdom. The principal 
exports in 1910 were raw cotton, 20,851,000I. ; rice, 12,161,000I. ; 
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wheat, 8,472,000/. ; hides and skins, 9,079,0001. ; jute (raw and 
manufactured), 21,458,000/.; opium, 6,209,0001.; seeds, 
12,484,0001.; tea, 7,804,000/.; and cotton yarn and twist, 
6,472,0001. India, as is well known, absorbs a large proportion 
of the gold production of the world, and during the decade 
1900-10 there was an average annual net import of treasure 
of 14,800,000). per annum—that is to say, in ten years India 
absorbed 150,000,000/. gold. 

The amount of British capital invested in India exceeds 
400,000,000/., and the annual charges for interest cannot be less 
than 22,000,000/. per annum. Moreover, the pensions payable 
in England by the Indian Government alone now amount to 
about 2,000,000/. per annum. It is obvious therefore that India’s 
indebtedness to the United Kingdom is discharged in the main 
by her exports of produce to Germany, France and the United 
States, Austria and other foreign countries. 

It is very difficult to form an estimate as to the national wealth 
and national income of a country like India. In 1904 the late 
Sir Robert Giffen estimated the national income of the Depen- 
dency at 600,000,000]. and the national wealth at 3,000,000,000/. 
A more recent estimate is that of Mr. P. Banerjea, who places 
the average national income at about 2/. per head, or, say, 
630,000,000/., and the national wealth at 101. to 251. per head, 





Crown Colonies, Possessions, or External 
Protectorates J Area Revenue Population ‘Trade 


“Mites £ 


4 

| 

Europe : | 
Gibraltar, Malta, Cyprus. . 3,722 | 807,000 520,000 | 5,450,000 

| 

| 





Coyion, Straits Settlements, 
Federated Malay States, 
Hong Kong, a North 
Borneo, Sarawak 139,750 | 7,390, 000 | 7,040,000 [208,978,008 
Re rar Dokument, | 
Basuto! | 
ee. F . | 735,300 746,000 | 2,256,000 | 6,359,000 
East and Central Africa . _. | 769,000 | 910,000 | 8,000,000 | 4,465,000 
West Africa 500,000 | 3,670,000 | 21,000,000 | 19,720,000 
Islands around Aria, “including 
Mauritius . 8,601 800,000 420,000 | 5,470,000 
North America : 
Newfoundland, Bermudas, 
British West Indies . . 53,520 | 3,200,000 | 1,977,000 | 23,400,000 
Central America : 


British agreed os 
‘Guiana =ihee | . | 98,900} 640,000 360,000 | 4,759,000 


Oceania : 
Fiji, Papua, Pacific Islands . | 110,000 | 690,000 | 2,300,000 














| 

| 12,418,793 18,443, wgdl | 42, 263,000 |174,899,000 
| 
| 
} 





| Egypt and Sudan Provinces . 1,400,000 |1 16,000,000 0 | 13,200,000 | 48, 48,000,000 
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or, say, an average of 3,750,000,0001. As stated above the annual 
charge for interest payable to British investors, &c., may be 
estimated to amount to about 22,000,000!. per annum, and this 
would leave the net income at about 608,000,000]. Six years’ 
purchase of this would not be too extravagant an estimate of 
the national wealth, which may therefore be assumed to be in 
the neighbourhood of 3,600,000,0001., or slightly more than 10l. 
per head, after allowing for India’s indebtedness to the United 
Kingdom. 

The space available will not admit of a detailed account of the 
economic position of all the remaining portions of the British 
Empire, and they must be dealt with as briefly as possible in 
the tabie given on the previous page. 

It is encouraging to note that the economic development 
which has taken place in recent years in the self-governing 
Dominions has had its counterpart in the Crown Colonies and 
Possessions. In 1906 the Crown Colonies and Possessions cost 
the Imperial Treasury 1,200,0001. ; this year they are estimated 
to cost 800,000/. only. The reduction is entirely due to the 
improvement that has taken place in their economic condition. 
Legislative Councils have been established in Nyassaland and 
the East African Protectorate. In Ceylon, where there is a 
great and increasing prosperity, the Constitution has been re- 
modelled by the substitution of the principle of election for that 
of nomination. The finance of nearly all the West Indian 
Colonies has shown a marked improvement in the last six years; 
and in 1909 there was a lowering of the franchise in British 
Guiana. In the Malay Peninsula, Siam has transferred to the 
British Crown her Protectorate over an area of 15,000 square 

miles, and in 1909 an important step was taken in the consolida- 

tion of the Federated Malay States by the creation of a Federal 

Council. In Nigeria, which is now one of the greatest tropical 

possessions of the British Crown, an important step has been 

taken in the amalgamation of the two Nigerias, and the united 

Colony has an area equal in size to France, Italy and Switzer- 

land, with a native population of 16,000,000. Throughout the 

Crown Colonies, with the exception perhaps of Malta, there is 

a most gratifying record of progress and development, and in 

West and East Africa in particular invaluable railway and har- 

bour works have been constructed ; while equally invaluable work 

is being done by the Liverpool and London Schools of Tropical 

Medicine in the study and pursuit of tropical medicine. 

The national wealth of the Crown Colonies, Possessions and 
Protectorates is extremely difficult to calculate, but upon the 
basis of their external trade, population and area, products, &c., 
their aggregate income may be safely estimated at 170,000,000I. 
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per annum, and their aggregate national wealth at 1,200,000,0001. 
The amount of British capital invested in these Colonies is 
approximately 100,000,000/.; and their united expenditure on 
Defence is in the neighbourhood of 1,000,000]. per annum. 

The economic ties which unite the Motherland and the 
Colonies and Possessions are already of vast magnitude, and it 
would be difficult to conceive a condition of affairs which would 
afford a more certain prospect of their vast development in the 
immediate future than that which at present obtains. The 
United Kingdom possesses in the Colonies an admirable outlet 
for its surplus population. During the past ten years the excess 
of departures over arrivals of persons of British nationality who 
left or arrived at ports of the United Kingdom was no less than 
1,779,000, and, notwithstanding this vast amount of emigration, 
the population increased during the decade by 3,757,944, or 
nearly 10 per cent. During 1911 no fewer than 270,000 persons 
emigrated from Great Britain and Ireland, and it is satisfactory 
to note that the bulk of this great number found their way to 
countries within the Empire—no fewer than 135,000 went to 
Canada, 58,700 to Australia, and 24,000 to other parts of the 
British Empire. 

Again, the Overseas Dominions are in urgent need of capital 
for the development of their resources. On the other hand, the 
Motherland has vast accumulations of capital available for invest- 
ment each year, which cannot possibly be profitably employed 
within the limits of Great Britain and Ireland. The natural 
result is that the Motherland is pouring capital as well as people 
into Canada, Australia, and other portions of the Empire. 

It must be borne in mind that there is a fundamental differ- 
ence between the economic position of Great Britain and the 
other nations and communities comprised in the Empire. Great 
Britain is the principal creditor nation of the world. The capital 
value of her investments abroad now exceeds 3,800,000,000/. ; 
and the annual income which she receives from these investments 
cannot be estimated at less than 180,000,000/. per annum. In 
addition, Great Britain receives an annual income of at least 
100,000,000/. per annum from the gross earnings of her mercan- 
tile marine; and there is a further large source of income in 
respect of the gross earnings of British banking, mercantile, insur- 
ance and commission houses carrying on business abroad, which 
may be estimated at not less than 57,000,000/. per annum. The 
‘total income from these invisible exports is therefore about 
337 ,000,0001. per annum; but not more than one-half of this 
aggregate is brought home in the shape of foodstuff and raw 
materials, the balance being re-invested each year. 

About one-half of the total amount of capital invested abroad 
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has been placed in the British Dominions beyond the Seas, the 
geographical distribution being approximately as follows : 


£ 
India and Ceylon . . . . . «. « « 436,000,000 
Australasia . . ‘ , Sere ai aero 
Africa tng g CHS heal: REST | SM See 
CeteGi rs 05 iie oe ay, Je (bod S14 210i ee ee 
Other Colonies and Possessions . . . .- «. 104,000,000 


Total oe WH TN 1. oo STOR 608 


This aggregate it must be remembered includes only the public 
investments. The private investments, as to which there are no 
satisfactory data available, must amount to a very considerable 
sum, and it would probably be a conservative estimate to assume 
the total amount of British capital invested in the Overseas 
Dominions and Possessions at 1,900,000,0001. 

Then it must be remembered that Great Britain offers the best 
market in the world for the foodstuffs and raw materials which 
are produced in the overseas Dominions. During the fifteen 
years 1896-1910 the trade of the United Kingdom with other 
parts of the British Empire increased from 208,614,0001. to 
394,220 ,0001., an expansion of 185,606,000I., or 89 per cent. 

The following table shows the approximate amount of the 
production of staple articles within the British Empire in the 
years 1896 and 1910: 


| Silver (value) . 
| Tee ceed SS: 


| Wheat (bushels) 
_— (bushels) 
Oats (bushels) 
| Maize (bushels) 
| Wine (gallons) . 
| Tea (Ibs.) .  . 
| Cocoa (Ibs.) 
| Coffee (Ibs.) . . 
| Raw Sugar (cwts.) . 
LE IND cate rit. uve! | Si gh.!sl ie vel Bie 
| Cotton (Ibs.) . eS te 
Jute (India only) (cwts.) Peay” sper alas 20, 418,000 "28, 329, 000 











* Production for 1898, the earliest year for which figures are available. 


Of course, the production of foodstuffs and certain other 
staple articles such as cotton, rubber, jute, &c., is liable to 
violent fluctuation according to the nature of the harvests, crops, 
&c.; but the figures given in the foregoing table will convey 
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some impression of the wealth and resources of the British 
Empire and the enormous expansion of production that has 
taken place within the past fifteen years. 

The British Empire now produces 27 per cent. of the world’s 
output of coal, 18 per cent. of the world’s output of pig iron, 
59 per cent. of the world’s output of gold, 24 per cent. of the 
world’s output of silver, 64 per cent. of the world’s output of 
tin, 39 per cent. of the world’s output of wool, and 18 per cent. 
of the world’s wheat crop. 

Nor must it be forgotten that the British Empire owns 
19,012,000 tons of mercantile shipping, or practically one-half 
of the shipping of the world. 

To sum up, it may be said that the national wealth and 
national income of the different parts of the British Empire and 
the amounts they are at present expending on defence are as 
set out hereunder : 


Expenditure on 
National Wealth | jferq [National Income|,r2%| quejmates 

| 1912-13) 

r niboeas, F F3 


nd and 
Was . | 13,716, pissed 380 | 1,740,000,000 65,700,000 
Scotland . | 1,451,625,000! 305 | '173,500,000 7,300,000 
: eet 000 163 | 103,000,000 nil 


} 





| j 
15,882,683,000 | 351 | 2,016,500,000 
2,072,000,000 259,000,000 
1,312,000,000 | 164,000,000 
600,000,000 | 75,000,000 
| New Zealand 320,000,000 40,000,000 
| India . . | 3,600,000,000 | 608,000,000 
Crown 
Colonies, 
Possessions, 
and Protec- 
torates 1,200,000,000 | — 170,000,000 




















Total . | 24,986,683,000| — | 3,332,500,000 pa 





* Exclusive of cost of battle-cruiser presented to home Government. 
t Or latest figures available. 

The British Empire is in every respect the most important 
and wealthy Confederation in the world. It has an area 
of 11,306,000 square miles and a population of 416,000,000. 
Its foreign or external trade during 1910 was valued at 
1,776,888 ,0001., practically the whole of which was sea-borne. 
The national wealth of the Empire is approximately 
25 ,000,000,0001., its national income 3,332,000,0001., and its 
expenditure on defence 102,000,000/. per annum. 

In point of wealth the British Empire greatly exceeds that 
of any other Confederation, its nearest rival being the United 
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States with an estimated national wealth of 21,000,000,000)., 
while the national wealth of France cannot exceed 
12,000,000,0001. The comparative smallness of the expenditure 
of the British Empire on defence will be appreciated when it is 
realised that it represents only 3l. in respect of every 1001. of 
annual income. As a matter of fact Germany and France, whose 
combined national wealth is largely exceeded by that of the 
British Empire, now spend about 110,000,0001. per annum on 
defence, and their overseas possessions are inconsiderable in 
relation to those of the British Empire. There cannot be the 
slightest doubt that the Empire could bear with the greatest 
ease an additional expenditure on naval defence of 20,000,0001. 
per annum. All the great self-governing communities had a 
surplus last year; in the case of Great Britain it was 6,545 ,0001., 
Canada 7,800,0001., and Australia 5,196,000. 

It will be observed that the burden of Imperial Defence does 
not fall upon all parts of the Empire with an equal incidence. 
The United Kingdom possesses 64 per cent. of the wealth of 
the Empire, but it contributes 70 per cent. of the expenditure. 
India contains 14.4 per cent. of the wealth, but she contributes 
nearly 20 per cent. of the outlay. Canada has 8 per cent. of 
the wealth, but her contribution is little more than 2 per cent. 
of the total. Australia has about 5 per cent. of the wealth, and 
she now expends about 5 per cent. of the total outlay on defence. 
But when comparison is made on the basis of the naval expen- 
diture alone; it will be found that practically the whole of the 
burden of the naval defence of the Empire is borne by Great 
Britain. Out of a total outlay of 48,000,000/. Great Britain 
contributes no less than 45,000,000I., or 94 per cent.* 

So long as the present separatist naval policy is maintained, 
and the foreign policy of the British Empire is directed by the 
Cabinet of the British Parliament alone, it is difficult to see 
how the people of the United Kingdom can reasonably expect 
the self-governing Dominions and the different Possessions and 
Protectorates to make an adequate contribution to the cost of 
the naval defence of the Empire, or to co-ordinate and place 
under a central administration their naval and military forces. 
It is obvious to the student of Imperial affairs that the time is 
ripe for such a modification of the existing relations between the 

1 It may perhaps be claimed, as stated elsewhere, that the self-governing 
Dominions have undertaken other Imperial services than those which they 
discharge by the direct expenditure on their naval and military forces; but 
this contention must not be pressed too far. Moreover, if such matters are 
to be taken into account, it may be pointed out that the Mother Country 
is not only fulfilling a great Imperial service in supplying the Overseas Dominions 
with population as well as capital, but she is lending that capital at an average 
rate of at least one-half of one per cent. less than that which she could obtain 


from foreign countries. This means a concession of at least 10,000,000/. per 
annum on the part of the Mother Country to the reat of the Empire. 
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Mother Country and the rest of the Empire as would provide 
for the admission of the peoples of the Overseas Dominions and 
Possessions to a common Imperial citizenship, and at the same 
time enable them to enjoy an adequate measure of representa- 
tion in Imperial councils. Speaking in the House of Commons 
on the 22nd of July last, the Prime Minister made the signifi- 
cant declaration that ‘ Side by side with this growing participa- 
tion in the active purposes of the Empire on the part of the 
Dominions there rests with us undoubtedly the duty of making 
such response as we can to their obviously reasonable appeal 
that they should be heard in the determination of the policy of 
the Empire.’ 

Lord Esher has impressed upon our minds the fact that for 
purposes of Imperial defence the Empire is not a federation, 
but an alliance between greater and lesser States upon terms 
not so clearly defined as those which subsist between some of 
the States of Europe. No one, he adds, who has read the reports 
of what has occurred at the Imperial Conference, and has watched 
the attitude of the Dominion Parliaments, can be under any 
illusion about the nature of the ties between the Mother Country 
and the great self-governing communities. These ties are in 
the main sentimental, and although quite recently there are 
indications that the Dominions are not unwilling to take part 
in defending the Empire against attack, any attempt to formu- 
late strategic plans based on common action would be premature, 
and might not impossibly prove to be disastrous. The Dominions, 
he continues, are very much inclined to hold language which, if 
it means anything, implies that they reserve to themselves the 
power to declare ad hoc, on the outbreak of war, whether they 
will take their full share of responsibility as belligerents. 

Public opinion in Canada is, we know, deeply divided on 
the naval problem. The party in power hold the view that it 
is impossible to have a separatist naval policy and a common 
Imperial citizenship. The Liberal party, on the other hand, is 
haunted by the fear that the Dominion may some day be drawn 
into the vortex of European militarism. We have, however, the 
highest authority for believing that the national spirit of Canada 
is as pronounced as that which prevails among the people of 
the United States, and from time to time Canada has given 
unmistakable expression of her determination to maintain the 
Imperial connexion. As Earl Grey has eloquently told us, the 
spirit of Canada is indicated by the growing belief of all Canadians 
in the greatness of the future that awaits them, and by their 
consciousness that it is within their power, as well as their deter- 
mination, to fulfil the inspiring réle of their splendid destiny. 
The day is approaching, the late Governor-General of Canada 
believes, when Canadians will be ready as self-governing subjects 
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of the Crown to assume the full status of partners in the responsi- 
bilities and obligations, as well as the privileges, of Empire. 

Then as to Australia, the Commonwealth has adopted the 
policy of a separate navy under the direct control of the Govern- 
ment of the Commonwealth, but there is good reason to believe 
that public opinion in Australia is prepared to view favourably 
any scheme of co-operation with the Imperial authorities which 
would place the Australian naval and military forces under one 
control, provided the controlling body was representative of the 
self-governing Dominions as well as the Mother Country. The 
example of New Zealand is most encouraging. When the 
Admiralty recently suggested that it was desirable that the 
battle-cruiser New Zealand, instead of serving in China should 
be appointed to the Home Fleet in the North Sea, where alone 
she would be matched against vessels of her own size and quality, 
the Government of New Zealand responded in a spirit of splendid 
and enlightened patriotism, and said they considered that the 
battle-cruiser should be stationed where the Home Government 
considered her of the most value. 

The position of India claims the careful and sympathetic 
consideration of the people of the United Kingdom and the self- 
governing Dominions. It is impossible to ignore the significance 
of the welcome that was accorded by men of rank and wealth 
to their Majesties on their recent visit to India. The rejoicings 
which accompanied the Imperial visit were not only an expres- 
sion of appreciation of the benefits of Imperial citizenship, but 
at the same time a manifestation of the desire of the people of 
India to share in them more fully. India occupies a commanding 
position in the Empire, but she has never been permitted to 
take the place which she can fairly claim. The time is rapidly 
approaching when it will be difficult, if not dangerous, to refuse 
to admit India to that fuller and more equal recognition in the 
councils of the Empire to which she is entitled. 

The problem of co-ordinating the United Kingdom, the self- 
governing Dominions, and the heterogeneous communities of 
coloured races under the British Crown into an Imperial Federal 
Council for Defence is one of peculiar difficulty and delicacy. 
On the one hand it may be doubted whether public opinion in 
Great Britain is fully prepared to recognise the fact that the 
people of the United Kingdom can no longer fairly claim to 
retain the exclusive control of the direction of the foreign policy 
of the Empire. On the other hand the Overseas Dominions are 
somewhat doubtful as to a satisfactory solution of the problem 
of combining the unimpaired enjoyment of their existing autono- 
mous rights in their own local affairs with the duty of sharing 
in the burdens, and the privilege of taking part in the deliberation 
of matters common to the whole. Then there is the extremely 
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debatable question as to the measure of representation to be 
accorded to the peoples of India, West, South, and East Africa, 
and the West and East Indies, and also the problem of the 
position to be assigned to Egypt. 

The transformation of the Committee of Imperial Defence 
into a representative and executive Imperial Federal Council of 
Defence would appear to the writer to afford the best prospect 
of a satisfactory solution of the problem. This Committee is an 
advisory, and not an executive body. Its primary business is 
to study and determine what is the best provision that can from 
time to time be made for the naval and military requirements 
of the Empire as a whole. In theory it sits purely to advise 
the Prime Minister. He nominates its members and can add 
to or diminish the number at his own will and in accordance 
with the particular problems which for the time being demand 
investigation. The Committee consists of six Cabinet Ministers 
in addition to the Prime Minister—namely the four Secretaries 
of State (exclusive of the Home Secretary), the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer. It includes 
also the First Sea Lord, the Director of Naval Intelligence, and 
Admiral of the Fleet Sir A. K. Wilson, as representing the Navy; 
and, as representing the Army, the Inspector-General of the 
Home Forces, the Chief of the Imperial Staff, the Director of 
Military Operations, the Inspector-General of the Oversea Forces, 
and Field Marshal Lord Kitchener. In addition to these official 
members the Committee has the services and co-operation of 
Field Marshal Sir William Nicholson, of Lord Esher, Admiral 
of the Fleet Lord Fisher, and Viscount Haldane. The Com- 
mittee is still in process of evolution. It had its origin, Lord 
Esher tells us, many years ago in the mind of Lord Salisbury, 
who drew together representatives of the Admiralty and the 
War Office as a small Committee under the presidency of the 
late Duke of Devonshire for the purpose of studying large maps 
and strategical questions. Mr. Balfour subsequently trans- 
formed the Committee into a permanent advisory body on defence 
questions, and he took the very important step of instituting a 
permanent secretariat. Further momentous changes were made 
by Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman and Mr. Asquith. The dis- 
cussions of the Committee are now preceded by scientific inquiry, 
and Mr. Asquith recently established a standing Sub-Committee 
to be presided over alternately by the First Lord of the Admiralty 
and the Secretary of State for War, and composed of representa- 
tives of the War Office, the Foreign Office, the Board of Trade, 
the Customs and other great departments, for the purpose of co- 
ordinating in war the naval, military, and civil forces of the State. 
Lord Esher, who has been permitted to give some idea of the 
subjects with which the Committee deals beyond the scope of the 
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more obvious naval and military problems, states that its inquiries 
have ranged over such matters as aerial navigation, strategical 
aspects of the Forth and Clyde Canal, oversea transport of re- 
inforcements in time of war, the treatment of aliens in time of 
war, Press censorship in war, postal censorship in war, trading 
with the enemy, wireless stations throughout the Empire, 
local transportation and distribution of food supplies in time 
of war, &c. 

The Committee of Imperial Defence already fulfils an in- 
valuable part in the organisation of the military and naval 
defence of the Empire, but the limitations by which it is 
surrounded preclude it from attaining its lighest measure of 
utility. It would inevitably form the nucleus of an Imperial 
Federal Council, and if it were reconstituted on a representative 
and executive basis it might perform for the British Empire 
the relative functions which are so admirably discharged in the 
case of Germany by the Federal Council of that Empire. 

The most equitable basis of representation which it appears 
possible to the writer to devise at the present time would be 
one representative, or one vote, on the Imperial Federal Council 
for every million of inhabitants (white), with an additional 
representative or vote for every million pounds sterling expended 
on defence by each part of the Empire, provided such expendi- 
ture shall have received the approval of the Imperial Federal 
Council. This would preclude a claim to representation in respect 
of expenditure on Defence which was not conceived in the in- 
terests of the Empire as a whole. But there are certain parts 
of the Empire which ought to be represented on such an Imperial 
Federal Council but which could not claim representation upon 
either of the grounds referred to above, and as a temporary 
measure it would therefore be desirable to provide that each of the 
following Possessions or Protectorates should be entitled to 
nominate one or more representatives—namely, West Africa (2), 
East Africa (1), Rhodesia (1), British West Indies and Central 
America (1), Straits Settlements and Federated Malay States (2), 
Hong Kong (1), Ceylon (1), Newfoundland (1), Possessions in 
the Mediterranean (1), and possibly Egypt (2). 

If the basis of representation outlined above were adopted 
the first Federal Council of the British Empire would be con- 
stituted approximately as in the table given on the next page. 

‘The Prime Minister of the United Kingdom would, of course, 
be ex officio the President of the Imperial Federal Council, and 
he would hold a position somewhat analogous in certain respects 
to that of the German Imperial Chancellor. So far as the self- 
governing States are concerned the appointment of representa- 
tives would naturally rest with their respective Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and no doubt they would be made upon the basis of pro- 
portional representation. This would meet one of the principal 
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Nation, Possession, or Protectorate 


Number of 


Represen- 
tatives 


England and Wales 
Scotland ee 
Ireland . 

United Kingdom . . . . 73,000,000 | 
Canada 5 2,285,000 
Australia lis (including Oceania) . | 4,568,000 4,775,000 | 
South Afri : 843,000 | 


288,000 
20,249,000 


Jit “ena 


Sew Stolead. 


Central Africa 

Rhodesia, &c 

British West ‘Indies and Central 
America . 

Straits Settlements and Federated 
Malay States .. 

Hong Kong . 

lon 


Newfoundland 
Possessions in the ‘Mediterranean | 


Total 








we ee) im ms om 9 8S es 





* Four representatives are suggested for the Union of South Africa in order that 
each of the Federal States may be able to nominate a representative. 
objections which can be urged against the present Committee of 
Imperial Defence—namely, that it represents in the main the 
dominant political party of the day, whereas the question of 
defence should be kept strictly outside the domain of party 
questions. The institution of an Imperial Federal Council for 
Defence would naturally relieve the British House of Commons 
of a vast amount of work which it is at present called upon 
to perform in relation to the administration of the Empire; 
but if it were found that in spite of the relief thus afforded the 
British people still desired a Federal form of Government for the 
United Kingdom, the representatives of the United Kingdom 
would, in that event, be appointed by the separate Parliaments : 
thus the English Parliament would be entitled to appoint 102 
representatives, the Scots Parliament twelve representatives, and 
the Irish Parliament five representatives. This arrangement 
would overcome one of the fundamental difficulties of the present 
Home Rule Bill. There would then be no necessity for Ireland 
to send forty-two representatives to the British House of 
Commons with power to vote on English, Scotch, and Welsh 
questions, as the Irish Parliament would be directly represented 
on the Imperial Federal Council. It would of course be necessary 
to institute a Federal Parliament for the United Kingdom on lines 
somewhat similar to those of the Dominion and the Common- 
wealth. 

In the case of India, the appointment of representatives might 
as a temporary measure be vested as to one half in his Majesty 
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the King as Emperor of India, and the remaining moiety might 
be nominated by the India Council. Provision might ultimately 
be made for the nomination on the Council of representatives of 
the native Indian princes. As to the Protectorates, most of them 
already possess legislative Councils, and arrangements could no 
doubt be devised by means of which these Councils could nominate 
representatives. 

It will be observed that under the constitution outlined above, 
Great Britain would have 119 representatives out of a total of 
174, and that the Prime Minister of the United Kingdom would 
be the President of the Council. The predominance of Great 
Britain in the Federal Council of the Empire would therefore 
be fully assured. Provision might be made that the representa- 
tives of each self-governing Dominion should retire on any 
change of Government in the States they represented, and be 
eligible for re-election. In this way the different peoples of each 
State of the Empire would retain full power to give expression 
to any change of views they might entertain in the matter of 
Imperial defence. The number of representatives allocated to 
each State of the Empire should be revised every ten years, and 
readjustments made on the basis of the changes that had taken 
place in population and in the average annual expenditure on 
defence. 

The primary duty of the Imperial Federal Council would 
be the organisation and co-ordination of the defences of the 
Empire. The executive powers to be conferred upon the Council 
would in the first place include, inter alia, the making of peace 
or war and matters arising from a state of war, and the regulation 
of the conduct of any portion of British subjects during the 
existence of hostilities between foreign States with which the 
Empire was at peace; the absolute and unfettered control of the 
military and naval forces of such of the Federal States as might 
elect to place their defensive forces under the control of the 
Federal Council; and the making of treaties and the general 
conduct of the relations of the Empire with foreign States. 

To carry the proposal into effective operation it would probably 
be necessary for every State, Colony, and Possession of the 
Empire to enter into a permanent Confederation for the protec- 
tion of the territory of the Empire and the rights thereof, as 
well as the care for the welfare of the British people. Every 
State entering the Confederation should be required to place 
its naval and military forces entirely at the disposal of the 
Imperial Federal Council.? 


2 No doubt in practice the Imperial Federal Council would find it desirable 
to work through local Councils of Defence, which would in all probability be 
established in Canada, Australia, amd South Africa. The Prime Ministers and 
principal members of the Governments of those Dominions would naturally form 
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The constitution suggested above would have the great 
advantage that it would combine the different States of the 
Empire for purposes of defence, but it would leave them perfect 
freedom of action in the administration of their domestic affairs. 
Nor would it impose a crushing financial burden upon any part 
of the Empire. Each State would be as free as it is at the 
present time to decide for itself the amount of its expenditure 
on defence.* 

The Imperial Federal Council would, naturally, take over 
forthwith the control of the Admiralty, the War Office, the 
Foreign Office, the India Office, and the Colonial Office, and it 
would probably be necessary, in time, to confer financial powers 
upon the Council in order to provide funds for administrative 
expenditure. It is difficult to see how this could be more 
easily effected than by the same method by which all other 
Federal systems of Government throughout the world derive their 
revenue—namely, by the imposition of import or export duties. 
In process of time other powers would inevitably be transferred 
to the Federal Council, and in the early days of its history 
it would doubtless have to contend with a certain measure of 
jealousy by its supposed or real encroachments upon the powers 
of the Federal States. The Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council might without great difficulty be transformed into a 
Supreme Court of Judicature of the Federated Empire. 

It is impossible within the limits of an article of this nature 
to attempt to give a detailed outline of the constitution and 
powers with which an Imperial Federal Council of the British 
Empire should be endowed, but it is the writer’s belief that 
the creation of a Federal Council on the lines roughly indicated 
above is now well within the domain of practical politics, and 
it is to be most earnestly hoped that the peoples of the British 
Empire will not await the cruel lessons of a disastrous war 
before they realise the profound importance of the consolidation 
of the Empire and the supreme value of the co-ordination of its 
defences. 

EpGark CRAMMOND. 


the bulk of such local Councils, and in this way the central Council would 
keep in the closest touch with public opinion in the self-governing communities. 

3 It will perhaps be urged that the arrangement outlined would be liable 
to abuse, as it would leave each State of the Empire perfect freedom to 
determine for itself the amount of its outlay on defence without reference 
to the needs of the Empire as a whole and without due regard to continuity 
of policy. But the voluntary principle is one which appeals strongly to the 
best instincts of the British race and the patriotism of the self-governing 
communities does not require the spur of compulsion. If the voluntary 
principle should be found to work unsatisfactorily and any State of the Empire 
should fail to make its adequate contribution to Imperial expenditure, then 
other methods might be resorted to, but the voluntary principle should certainly 
be given a fair trial. 
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THE OLD ARMOUR AND THE NEW 


Wuat a crowd of us go through life wearing blinkers, not pur- 
posely to avoid shying at pitfalls and strange sights, but with 
eyes fixed steadfastly ahead on the professional goal we hope 
to reach and giving little thought to the anchor and chain upon 
the stoutness of which depends our very existence as a World 
Empire. 

A smaller crowd with a smaller heart disburden themselves 
in early life of professional restraint, and aim only at enjoying 
the varied situations that the many caterers of pleasure offer. 

Another crowd, found in each class of life, exists who never 
give a thought for the morrow and never mean to. Once freed 
from the controlling influence which the Law of Education 
imposes, they drift—rich and poor alike—into the army of loafers. 

When in maturer years the goal has been neared and the 
blinkers cast aside, the mind finds time to ponder and wonder 
how, with all our modern frailties, it came about that we are 
the British Empire. We must have built it up somehow, slowly 
and gradually we know, but we ask are we, the present genera- 
tion, of the same kidney as the imperially-minded masons of 
old? Local associations afford me a groundwork for ideas to help 
in tackling the question. 

After a globe service of forty years, with the varied and 
pleasant memories of seven campaigns to give food for thought, 
I find myself living in another world. Although within fifty 
miles of the capital of the Empire, my surroundings put the 
mental clock back to centuries long past. 

Celts, Romans, Saxons, Danes and Normans have left near by 
the traces of their power days in the monuments of earth and brick 
and stone which mark the sites of their strongholds, each a 
witness of solid work put in that has survived the wear of ten 
to twenty centuries. Surely such work must stamp the word 
thorough on the character of the workers. How fortunate we 
dre that the power of assimilation bequeathed to successive 
generations of conquerors and conquered has evolved a people 
known now to the wide world by the glorious name of Briton. 
From whence comes this greatness? The walls of the massive 
Norman Church close by bear the hall mark of the last of the 
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conqueror tribes. No visitor could fail to be impressed with the 
grandeur and solidity of the structure which, for nigh ten centuries, 
has re-echoed with the voice of Christian worship. To the kindly 
vicar who with pardonable pride exhibited his charge I expressed 
my admiration of the architectural beauty of proportion, the 
tough, thick, sloping walls, the deep, graceful windows and 
porches, the beams of massive oak. I even went so far as to 
venture that the presence of ‘dry-rot’ in floor and pew was 
a novelty to me. ‘You may get more of it from the pulpit,’ 
was his humorous reply. 

The historical associations connected with the edifice could 
not fail to suggest a theme, and I take the opportunity of chang- 
ing places with the vicar and of unburdening my soul of a few 
reflections, which, if they simply provoke discussion, will satisfy 
my ambition and gratify my vanity. Here, close at hand, in 
a niche in the south nave, prone upon a plain stone tomb, reposes 
the wooden effigy of a man who, could he have been brought 
to life, would have given a clue to the mystery I desired to 
solve. 

A splendid specimen of a splendid man of six feet in height, 
the effigy in wood of the son of the founder of the church in which 
he lies, bears witness to the reverence in which he must have 
been held and what a master of his craft must have been the 
artist. Not a chip is there in gallant John de Port. He lies 
in his mail hawberk, with two cushions under his head, surcoat 
reaching below his knees, girdle, crosshilt sword, hands closed 
in prayer, spurs complete, and a lion at his feet, the emblem 
of knighthood. The crafty woodman artist has defied the 
ravages of heat and wet and cold by hollowing out the figure 
at the back and filling the cavity with charcoal. Posterity is 
grateful to him for his forethought. 

Let us hear what John could tell us of his days, for those 
were stirring times. 

He comes from the Norman stock who, with horsemen and 
archers, bore down the footmen and axemen of brave Harold 
on the field of Hastings. From that day onwards, for nigh 
on five centuries, horse and bow were England’s mainstay, and 
our Norman rulers were careful to see that every man in the 
Kingdom knew the value of one or the other. If Sir John could 
accompany us to the churchyard he would point with pride 
to the strong yews that still fringe the enclosure and which 
in old days provided the material for his bowmen. For the 
law imposed this duty upon the clergy of planting yews, and 
more than this. On Sundays and holidays the rural pastimes 
had to give place to the practice of archery. The price of the 
bow was regulated by Government, so as to put the possession 
of the weapon within the means of all. Later on, as the home- 
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grown yews, a tree of slow growth, gave out in strength and 
length which the gradual perfection of the art of shooting 
demanded, the importation of bowstaves became a necessity. 
Wine merchants who catered for the thirsty spirits of the age 
were penalised with ten good staves for every butt they imported ; 
other merchants were bound under similar dues. Penalties were 
exacted for inferior workmanship in bow or arrow, and every 
goose had to subscribe his quota of six good feathers for the 
arrows. No neglected study was this of the personal arms. 
In later years the height of a man regulated the length of his 
bow, and, as handicraft in metal developed, steel tips on the 
arrows became general. Who knows but that this step in 
advance did not suggest to the Great Frederick the idea of 
‘substituting iron for wood in the ramrods of the muskets which 
secured for him his kingdom? 

When monarchs rule and give their minds to the study and 
perfection of weapons, a nation in arms is well assured against 
offence, and when they lead in battle they take good care that 
both men and material behind them are of the best. With 
laws that bound each able-bodied man not only to possess a 
bow but to perfect himself in its use, no wonder our kings 
could lead to victory even with odds against them, for do not 
Crécy, Poictiers, and the crowning triumph of Agincourt testify 
to the mutual confidence between leader and led? 

Nor was the value of sea power neglected by our Norman 
forbears. Coming from oversea themselves they speedily trans- 
formed the national capacity for sea war into an organised system, 
and set to work to create a navy as the first safeguard of the land. 

As long as science in the manufacture of arms did not march 
beyond a weapon of simple construction and facile manipulation 
it was an easy matter for a simple-minded manhood to master the 
art of arms, especially when the training was enforced in early 
youth. 

The bow for centuries remained the personal weapon of the 
mass of the soldiery. The musters in 1574-75 account for 1,172,674 
able men for service, each trained to use his weapon. People 
who dream that the Spaniards of the Armada would have fared 
better on land than on sea are grievously out of their reckoning. 
Not in all our history can we find a period when we have more 
reason to be proud of the exhibition of the real soul of the nation. 
Never has the roll of adventurers by sea and land been so great or 
so famous as at this period, when the security of the homeland 
allowed of full licence to the spirit of the age. The pages of 
Hakluyt are replete with the records of the daring and enduring 
men of these days. 

The fruits of the exploits of these gallants laid once and for 
aii time, we must hope, the foundation of the wealth and worth 
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which we as Britons now enjoy. A race of men sprang up to 
whom adventure was as the very breath of life, to whom danger 
was a positive delight, who carried terror into the most distant 
seas, who courted no allies, and who stamped for ever on the 
character of the nation a spirit of ambition, self-reliance and self- 
dependence. Starting first as adventurers who put money into 
the business of war, they gradually developed into chartered 
companies, carrying out their ventures under cover of the State, 
but owing no allegiance to any political party they worked for 
themselves, and for that reason for the English nation. Call 
these leaders filibusters if you will, or pirates, in plain modern 
English, yet they were distinctly men, and men who knew how to 
exact obedience from followers who speedily learnt the value of 
discipline. Is it not that mutual feeling of confidence between 
leaders and led that forges the armour of a nation? For a full 
century later did this virile spirit permeate the character of the 
people, reaching, perhaps, its zenith under the rule and guiding 
hand of Cromwell. Never did our nation stand more powerful in 
the Councils of Europe than it did behind the targeteers, the horse- 
men, the musketeers and the pikemen of the Great Protector. 
The blend of the national spirit and character formed a concrete 
foundation, upon which it was safe to build up an empire. Would 
that the inheritors of this empire could remember that a State 
can only be maintained by the same forces which have created it ! 

Then came a change which revolutionised both character and 
spirit. 

The employment of gunpowder, previously confined to cannon 
service, came into general use with the personal weapon. 
Undoubtedly the invention of gunpowder, though a warlike con- 
trivance, has been of extreme service to the interests of peace. 

The musket, a new weapon of offence, involving costly 
equipment, the manufacture of an explosive, prolonged training 
to acquire the art of handling it, discipline and practice under 
expert leaders, debarred the majority of men from the possibility 
of procuring arms. 

To suit the altered circumstances a new system was organised. 
Bodies of men were trained for the sole purpose of war, and these 
bodies were separated from the men in other employments in 
which formerly all scidiers were engaged. Thus arose standing 
armies. In this way immense numbers of men—far the greater 
bulk of the nation—were gradually weaned from their old warlike 
habits, and being forced into purely civil life, their energies 
developed peaceful pursuits which hitherto had been neglected. 
The unsuspected decay in the national capacity for arms set in. 
The growth of the progress was slow, but imperceptibly the fibre 
of the manhood took in the germs of dry-rot when the healthy 
exercise of arms was no longer demanded as a duty. Fortunately 
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the passion for pastimes has insensibly arrested the full force of 
the disease—for undoubtedly they foster ambition, demand self- 
discipline, develop personal courage, and influence the spirit of 
the individual. 

With the free exercise of the cultivation of the arts of peace, 
the intellect developed, and as its activity increased, the lust of 
war gradually succumbed to the general pursuit of knowledge. If 
knowledge be power when in the hands of intellect, it very soon 
proved itself the master of the war spirit of the nation, for exercise 
of the mind was certainly not demanded from either leaders or 
led in the standing army. No calling in life can earn the dignity 
of being called an art or a science when brain work is not put into 
it, and as none was exacted from the military profession in which 
both officers and men spent the best part of their lives, the ‘ Art 
of War’ made little progress as a study. 

With the growth of wealth and with the fear that an increase 
in the number of men trained to arms might result in those arms 
being a trouble to themselves in peace, our rulers encouraged the 
system of hiring foreign soldiers to enable the country to play a 
part in Continental warfare. The opportunity of gaining war 
experience was thereby denied to our leaders in the profession of 
arms, and the intellect of a profession already dulled by inaction 
and lack of encouragement became stagnant. Every important 
addition made to knowledge increases the authority of the intellec- 
tual classes, and as the intellect acquisitions of a people increase, 
they lose sight of the fact that readiness for war is still a factor 
for peace. Their studies become organised into separate classes, 
such as trade, commerce, manufacture, law, diplomacy, literature, 
science, art, philosophy, &c., and each class insists upon the 
supreme importance of its own pursuit. With a class whose intel- 
lect is not cultivated and whose thoughts are centred on the 
chances of personal distinction in war, a long peace must beget 
stagnation ; it drops behind in the race for improvement, and the 
military service necessarily declines not only in reputation, but 
in ability. Small wonder, then, that parents whose offspring 
showed promise of genius took care to bring them up to one of 
the lay professions, where intellect and industry promised reward. 
The fool of the family could always fall back upon the Army or 
the Church. As soon as eminent men grow unwilling to enter a 
profession, the lustre of that profession will be tarnished. 

A more convincing proof of the absolute apathy which pre- 
vailed in the minds of the nation in regard to military matters 
lies in the almost total absence of any literary work bearing 
upon the lessons to be learnt from the many wars of the 
eighteenth century, and also those of the greatest soldier of all 
ages, until the middle of the nineteenth century, when historians 
and students began to realise that there was science in warfare, 
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that there were principles on which the great actors in the drama 
of war both by sea and land have based their actions, and postu- 
lates on which to found maxims. Nor with the march of science 
in other branches of industry and manufacture did any mind 
turn to the improvement of weapons of war by either sea or 
land. The old Victory at Portsmouth is a monument of the 
truth of this contention. She was a worn-out old craft forty 
years old when she went into battle at Trafalgar, and was 
then rated the fastest of battleships. Surely some mind could 
in forty years have devised improvement ; and again, although for 
one thousand years we have led the world on sea, it was not 
until the advent of steam that men woke up to the fact that 
a change of rig and hull could make a ship sail close to the wind 
and double her speed. 

A similar stagnation of intellect existed in the land forces. 
For nearly two centuries the flint-lock musket, with slight 
alterations, remained the ideal weapon for the soldier. Even 
with the experience gained under our Iron Duke, we failed to 
shake off antiquated military methods and customs. For half 
a century after Waterloo our Army was burdened with officers 
whose hope of promotion was governed more by the depth of 
their purses than by the breadth of their brain; whose thirst 
for knowledge was positively discouraged by their superiors; 
and whose men followed suit in indolent habits in addition to 
being totally illiterate. Two Continental wars woke us up to 
some shortcomings in our system. Mr. Cardwell handled the 
matter in the bold spirit required, and in direct opposition to 
Parliament proceeded to take the Army out of pawn, and, ably 
seconded by Wolseley, introduced a young and fresh element 
into the ranks. Although our Army remained, and still remains, 
a standing Army in the old sense, yet from this date it began 
to turn the corner and began to think. A few deep students 
of war committed their thoughts and conclusions to print 
as @ groundwork for others in pursuit of the military branch 
of knowledge. Hamley in our own tongue, Clausewitz and 
Jomini in foreign tongues, stand out prominently as the earlier 
exponents of classics on operations in war, but not until the 
American Mahan opened the eyes of our nation and its seamen 
to the lessons to be learnt from the brilliant deeds of our Navy 
did the country realise the potency of sea power and its influence 
on strategy by making use of the combined action of its sea 
and land forces.’ It is this combination which, if thoroughly 

1 As an illustration of the indifference to military questions affecting our 
world position which exists in our politicians and educational leaders, I once 
asked the late Sir F. Powell, M.P., the well-known authority on school matters, 
whether he had read Mahan’s Influence of Sea Power upon History. He 
replied, ‘‘ He had never heard of it or of Mahan.” 
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thought out and put into practice, cannot fail to rattle the sabre 
of fear into the minds of any oversea foe. But the organisation 
for this duty must be a reality and not a phantom. Spectres 
and illusions may scare children, but are recognised as delusions 
when tried on men and nations. 

A change born of the defeat of a military power by the great 
Napoleon was, however, destined ultimately to revolutionise 
military thought and affect the lives and intellects of every 
citizen. Gradually the armour of a nation became again a 
burden to be borne for a time by each individual as of yore. 
Prussia, humbled to the dust at Jena in 1806, was forced to 
accept terms which limited the strength of her standing army to 
a small number under 50,000 men. To a woman, Queen Louise 
of Prussia, we owe the idea that by passing that number of 
men through the ranks for short periods, the terms imposed 
by the conqueror could be fulfilled, while a ball could be set 
rolling which would gather strength in numbers as years went 
by. Her idea mothered a ‘ Nation in Arms.’ 

The victor of Jena, demigod as he was, could hardly have 
foreseen that in imposing the terms he did upon his victims 
he was forging a weapon which in after years was to beat to 
the earth the proud French nation, when next it crossed swords 
with Prussia. This decisive triumph of a ‘Nation in Arms’ 
in 1870, against the standing army of an old enemy, established 
for ever the gospel that the burden of arms must be borne 
by the able-bodied of every nation which aspires to maintain 
the security of its hearth and home. With the manhood thus 
passing through the military mill, the intellect of a nation begins 
to realise that there is science in warfare, both in its mechanism 
and its application. Men with minds will not sell their lives 
with inferior weapons in their hands if better ones can be 
obtained. They hesitate to serve under any but tried and 
trained leaders. They know and appreciate the value of disci- 
pline as the sure road to victory, and, burdensome though it 
may be, they face the duty of training to arms for the period 
that experience and higher authority prescribes as necessary for 
national security. Science is a plant of slow growth, and no 
branch of it has taken longer to bud than the science of war; 
but when men put their brains into the study of it, they 
realise that there is no room for the ignorant or even the 
amateur in the sphere of its application, which is battle. The 
simplification of the personal weapon, its increased range and 
accuracy, its smokeless explosive, its volume of rapid fire, its 
capacity for destruction, leave no scope for doubt that science 
has put within man’s reach a weapon which, when placed in 
trained hands, must revolutionise old methods. These changes in 
weapons, it must be remembered, affect practice only and not 
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principles. Other brains have evolved auxiliaries to take the place 
of eyes and ears on the enlarged area of the battlefield. Air scouts, 
wireless telegraphy, telephones, guns of long range, are now 
necessary outfits for a leader in war. To enable him to close upon 
and get at the throat of an adversary sheltered within a fire-swept 
zone, that most nerve-testing branch of training, night opera- 
tions become an absolute necessity. Nothing but the most 
perfect discipline in all its highest phases can hope to succeed 
in this task, the self-discipline which controls the nerve, the 
steadfast subordination to command, the reliance on the trained 
knowledge of the leader. The profession of arms as a life pro- 
fession is now confined only to the leaders, the officers and 
N.C.O.s, and, according as they weld the successive masses of 
human energy that come under their care, year in and year 
out, into disciplined and well-grounded material for war, so 
will a nation, when put to that supreme test, exhibit the full 
strength of the national virtue. 

Standing armies in the old-time sense have disappeared ; that 
is, masses of men who live all the best part of their lives with arms 
in their hands, and expect to die with them in their hands. The 
all-importance of the efficiency and ability of the officer and 
N.C.O. can thus be realised, for the stoutness of the armour of 
the nation is absolutely his responsibility. That armour is not 
measured by ships, guns and rifles, but by the heart and spirit of 
the manhood who wield those weapons. No measure of gold will 
buy that spirit or the time necessary to acquire it. It must begin 
and end in self-training and self-discipline, with the teaching that 
the effort of self-sacrifice is in the true interest of the nation. After 
enjoying the blessings of peace for many generations one can 
quite realise that war-sense forms no part of the stock-in-trade of 
a nation of shopkeepers, but once they have received a rude 
awakening and tasted the realities of war, should they refuse to 
profit by the lessons such experience has taught, they must be 
prepared to face the penalty of disaster on a next occasion. A 
fool’s paradise is not an everlasting one. The science of war, 
like other sciences, moves and improves. 

When the men and women of a nation shirk the responsibilities 
of sex, the germs of moral degeneration of character may be said 
to become apparent. Robustness and virility both become slaves 
to prosperity and self-indulgence. Feminism supervenes. Self- 
surrender and service can alone rehabilitate and re-establish the 
national character. The riddles of the future are all written down 
and answered by the history of the past. Were not Rome and 
Carthage, the conqueror and conquered, both in turn conquered 
by their own infirmities? 

Let us peer for a while into the material of our own modern 
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armour and test its alloy. Is it of base metal or sound as of 
old? Will it stand the strain of prolonged efforts and increasing 
difficulties? ‘It is difficulties which show what men are.’ 

With all our vaunted system of education we must confess that 
we fail to educate some millions of our youths to the fact that 
they are Britishers, and have inherited a charge which is washed 
by the seas of the whole world. All nations have their share of 
‘wasters,’ but in most of them the law ordains that the physical 
capacity of these beings should be turned to national account 
when necessity arises. We have bred a worse creature. Old 
lexicons are shy of including new-coined terms within their sacred 
covers, but Oxford coming to the rescue, and, perhaps, with 
reason, based upon experience, has discovered and interpreted 
‘the Rotter.” ‘A useless or inefficient person’ rather feebly 
describes a person called a man who is found in all castes of our 
society. A creature who does nothing and never means to do 
anything. The upper class, to its shame, contributes its quota 
of idle enterpriseless youths, who, gifted by nature with muscle 
and by parents with cash, decline the imposition of self-discipline, 
and become a dead-weight on the country of their birth. Can 
nothing be done with this useless ‘sudd’ of society, which not 
only drifts aimlessly with every current, but whose pernicious 
habits breed worse example? 

Must we surrender a right we once possessed of looking to our 
seats of learning for example and instruction in the methods 
necessary for sowing the seeds of patriotism, or perhaps Imperial- 
ism, in the national character? Whereas in old days these best 
brains chose an ambitious career which might lead them to rule 
millions of their fellow-creatures, and with a power to influence 
for good every one of those millions, now, for some reason, that 
spirit seems evaporating, and even a sense of duty calling for 
personal sacrifice is wanting. What a contrast to medieval days 
when both our leading universities mustered 4000 to 5000 scholars, 
all grown up and all trained to carry arms in the service of the 
country. Poor John de Port, what irony is this, when fate decrees 
that the very church in which you lie, the church founded by 
your own brave kin, should now be the property of a college which 
knows the modern ‘rotter’ ! We know there is grit in the creature, 
for when his mind is made up for him, and he is driven to seek 
his fortune across the seas, he becomes reincarnate, and develops 
the best attribute of the Briton in his new home. He seems shy 
of showing his innate energy before his caste at home. He really 
only wants teaching, but has he ever thanked his stars that he 
can go, if forced to do so, to a land where the flag of his mother- 
country proudly waves and shelters him? 

The loafer with a loaf is infinitely more despicable than the 
loafer without one; but we hardly realise what a real danger to 
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society is the latter, reared as he is in a state of indiscipline. When 
opportunity arises these are the beings who delight to swell the 
ranks of organised labour in the violent methods which labour so 
frequently pursues. They become willing slaves to men whose 
business in life in a time of prosperity is to create unrest, and 
whose leading in times of consequent distress is apt to provoke 
anarchy and riot. 

Public opinion is periodically susceptible to waves of thought 
or of indifference. We are now living in a cloud of apathy. Cannot 
we wake up to the danger of the many rocks that lie across our 
social and domestic future? Cannot we learn from recent lessons 
that we may any day be face to face with a state of siege imposed 
upon the nation by its own workers? Has the ‘ muddle-through ’ 
germ come to stay? Are we blind to the fact that we possess a 
large element of brute force which positively welcomes disorder 
and riot? Are we to allow organised minorities to trample on the 
rights of disorganised majorities? Certainly not! The surest 
way to meet a danger, social or otherwise, is to anticipate it. 
Organisation is the work of peace, and should not be left to 
moments of panic. A state of war with a foreign Power would be 
a jubilee to our rough element. A national organisation that must 
lead to the elevation of the tone of the masses is what we require ; 
a prophylactic against this germ of revolt which threatens our 
social, industrial, and economic future, and that will purge us of 
the ‘ dross’ in the alloy of our armour. 

If we are to submit to government by democracy, cannot we 
level up the tone of that democracy? The tone of all grades of 
society is aped from the tone of the grade above it. The example 
must come from above. When all grades of society, rich and 
poor alike, are kneaded by law at a period when youth is suscep- 
tible to influence and discipline, and made to perform a common 
and imperial duty, then will the tone of the national character 
be elevated. 

Independently of this duty, which every citizen owes to the 
country of his birth, we cannot but contemplate with serious 
alarm what a danger we may have to face if we meditate any 
change in our economic future. Our trade under present cir- 
cumstances absolutely regulates the strength of our military 
armour, and controls it. We reverse the methods of other 
nations. With them the relative number of the population 
regulates the strength and power of their armour, thereby 
guaranteeing security to the expansion of trade. With us, as 
trade flourishes, and employment becomes general, the strength 
of our armour decreases. All authorities are agreed that. from 
70 to 90 per cent. of the striplings who voluntarily undertake 
the military burden of the nation, and thereby permit able-bodied 
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men to carry out their industrial work, accept the burden from 
sheer want. If the promoters of Tariff Reform are confident of 
the correctness of their view that it is a palliative to unemploy- 
ment, then a form of universal service and obligation to bear 
arms must become the law of the land if we wish adequately 
to protect and maintain our trade. Politicians must realise that 
_ Tariff Reform is an economic pronouncement which in its effect 

must tell vitally upon the strength of the military forces of the 
Crown. 

The example of America is before us. A force of 80,000 
Regulars is with difficulty raised from a population of 90,000,000 
at a cost of 34,000,000/. per annum. We require 250,000 men at 
least to garrison our possessions in peace periods. Not that we 
shall be allowed to profit by this example, for our political leaders 
will take good care that a popular outcry will drown the voice of 
military protest and experience. The difficulties of these poli- 
ticians will not be lessened when they have to face the proba- 
bilities of a war with Germany, which the master-mind of 
Bismarck foretold would be the result of any basic change in our 
economic relations with that country. 

Our trade is, in other words, our Empire, and ii cannot but 
be affected by our international future, based as that must be upon 
our foreign policy. A few floating mines drifting about the 
Dardanelles bring us up quickly to the realities of the hand-to- 
mouth existence under which we live. Our merchants demand 
instant action from our Foreign Minister to see that the flow of 
trade is not checked. 

If war be an instrument of policy, as it is, the strength of 
your policy must be governed by the power behind it. We have 
had many warnings that our power in the Councils of Europe 
is on the down grade, but it has been left to the experience 
of 1911 to prove to us that unless we have the manhood of the 
nation at the back of our foreign policy, as obtains in Continental 
nations, we shall shortly be counted as Islanders and not as 
Europeans. A whisper from a professedly friendly Power has 
been heard that its counsellors have been weighing in the balance 
the value of our entente as a military asset against the advis- 
ability of coming to a complete understanding with a powerful 
neighbour. We must realise that our military strength is re- 
garded abroad as the measure of our value as friends and allies, 
as being a factor to weigh for peace or war with possible 
enemies. In this respect the year 1911 has been to us the year 
of ‘The Great Delusion.’ When in the summer months a 
test was about to be put of the military value of our entente 
with a Continental Power, we found that our little Army was 
prepared to play its part, but that our powerful Navy was not 
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powerful enough to perform its share and guarantee the safe 
conduct of the Army to the seat of operations. In other words, 
that combination between the two forces of the Crown for 
immediate oversea action had not been thought out. 

We have begun the remedy, but only begun it. Exit a 
Board of Admiralty whose only horizon was the sea, what is 
on it, what is over it, what is under it: all deep studies, no 
doubt. Exit the blue-water school, the no-possible-invasion 
school, the sleep-quietly-in-your-bed school. Enter a strong 
man with the experience of modern war branded in his mind, 
and with the knowledge that in war nothing’is impossible. 
Enter a man who will see that the cogs of our war machinery, 
lying apart for so long, will now gear and mesh together to 
allow of movement at top speed. No reform in our Navy can 
compare with the one that gave us a Naval War Staff. Let 
us hope that its labours, co-ordinating with the Army War Staff, 
will re-establish our position as a Power in the eyes of the 
War Councils of Europe. The proceedings of our own War 
Council (misnamed the Committee of Imperial Defence) must 
indeed give food for thought to a student of strategy. Our War 
Minister rightly preaches the doctrine of the offensive, and 
boldly asserts that hostile shores are our frontiers. - Mr. 
Churchill, shackled by peace-mongering political supporters in 
introducing his proposals for increased naval armaments, was 
careful to say they were for defensive purposes, and on no 
account should we be the aggressors, on no account should we 
strike the first blow. This surrender of the initiative, which 
is everything in war, will cost us dear, and with the lesson of 
Chemulpo before us we are right to have a margin of battle- 
ship power. But where does the principle of strategy come in 
which advises our Dominions to construct and control their fancy 
navies when the very existence of those Dominions will be 
fought out in European waters? Who in the Cabinet could 
possibly have consulted the Imperial Defence Committee upon 
the removal of the capital of India (the possession of a sea 
Power) to the inland centre at Delhi? If in war the capital of 
a country is the objective of an enemy, we have assuredly 
shortened the march of one possible foe by 1000 miles. 

Delhi already exhibits to the archaeologists seven cities, the 
tombs of as many conquerors. Cocksure Cabinet Ministers, who 
despise the brains of an army and navy when placed at their 
service, will assuredly pay the penalty for such contempt some 
day. This is the story of Heligoland once more. 

Never in our history have we been brought more closely face 
to face with possibilities of danger to our Empire, or at a period 
when we were so unprepared to meet it. We live in an age 
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when weak States exist only on the good will of their neighbours ; 
when international disputes end in a rectification of frontier at the 
expense of weaker States. Within the last 100 years forty States 
have vanished from the political arena. With all the loose gun- 
powder about, have we ever contemplated that a war upon our 
outer land possessions, where the Navy would be unable to co- 
operate or act, would, if successful, cripple us for life, and blot us 
out of existence as a world-Power? As land proprietors on the 
Eastern Hemisphere, we hold two steps on the march to our prize 
possessions in India. We hold them so weakly that they are a 
positive temptation to a surprise attack. Gibraltar, the first step 
on the march eastward, can now be rendered futile as a naval base 
in five minutes unless we hold the large fringe of the bay of 
Algeciras. What if France, in declining our entente as valueless, 
suggested a deal with Spain over Morocco at our expense? Not 
that the fortress could be taken, but its raison d’étre as a naval 
base could be obliterated. A military position similar to Torres 
Vedras and Lisbon, requiring 50,000 men to protect this naval 
base, is enjoined under certain possible conditions. What, again, 
in the forthcoming débécle of Turkey, is to prevent the Powers 
of the Triple Alliance allotting to Austria or Germany Asia 
Minor and Syria as a ‘place in the sun’? What reinforce- 
ment should we require in Egypt—the second step to India? 
When shall we cease to blind our eyes to the fact that Russia’s 
eyes are not off Persia, or even India? But, to crown all, what 
is to hinder the Continental Powers, in their earth-hunger, from 
sinking their differences and combining to rob the champion land- 
grabber of the world, who has such a weak sword wherewith to 
defend his possessions? There is no reason to say such a com- 
bination is impossible. It was accomplished in 1895 without our 
knowledge or suspicion—perhaps the most prodigious snub ever 
offered to a first-class naval Power. The march of science has 
taught us that strategic points in a theatre of war are now not 
measured in miles but in minutes, and that Powers can mass 
their forces at those points with inappreciable loss of personnel. 
Napoleon in 1812 lost more men going into Russia than he did 
coming out. Russia in 1904 moved an army twice as large as 
Napoleon’s over five times the distance with infinitesimal loss. 
It would be well to examine what is the power of our sword to 
meet any single one of the threats adumbrated above. Each one 
singly would practically denude our shores of the best part of the 
striking force of our Army, and weaken the Navy called upon for 
convoy duty. Should we not have an organisation which should 
be prepared to face the hostile combination? A defeat or a check 
at any one of our links of communication would assuredly bring 
down a swarm of cormorants eager for the spoil, and double our 
difficulties. 
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It cannot be too strongly impressed upon a people that it is 
one thing to declare war and make war, but it is organisation alone 
that enables a Power to wage war—that is, to meet the huge 
wastage demanded by war. 

In establishing the numbers of the land forces of our Empire 
we can be quite certain-that the idea of economy prevailed over 
that of positive security. Unfortunately the minimum which was 
fixed for ordinary safety has not been reached by many thousands. 
The numbers so determined are well known. A ‘striking force’ 
of 160,000, including all Reserve soldiers; a ‘ Territorial Force’ 
of 315,000 men for the defence of our shores in the absence of the 
former. The latter to be mobilised only after the departure of the 
former. Both forces, as we know, are recruited on the voluntary 
system. The Regular Army as a peace machine is a perfect model, 
which will lose in its value when flooded with Reservists short 
of training and requiring some 1800 officers t» complete fully all 
cadres for requirements when mobilised for war. It has the finest 
officer corps in the world at present, trained and taught by men 
who have learnt by war experience that ‘ nothing but the best 
will do.’ 

The Territorial Army starts with a handicap, which must | 
positively re-act upon the efficiency of the Regular Army when 
mobilisation takes place. No fewer than 1800 officers and 
41,000 men are wanting to complete its Peace establishment. 
To make this force into anything approaching fighting efficiency 
nothing but efficient officers will suffice; and who is to carry 
this out? The task must devolve on officers drawn from the 
Regular Army. You cannot make an officer in a month, or 
thirty months. The efficiency of an army is determined by 
its corps of officers and N.C.O.s. ‘The Army means its officers,’ 
says Frederick the Great. 

‘The most promiscuous murderer in the world is the ignorant 
military officer.’ Mr. Haldane, in his enthusiasm, when he 
inaugurated the Territorial Army on a voluntary basis, hoped 
to find some 900,000 men rush to the call of a patriotic duty. 
He is stated to have said: ‘A nation in arms is the only safe- 
guard for the public interest.’ As Lord Haldane in 1911 he 
told us that ‘only after another war will the nation accept 
compulsory service.” No man has made a more supreme effort 
to provoke that war, if military weakness in a nation, as we 
know, invites aggression. The recent flight of our late War 
Minister from the dovecot of peace across the North Sea bear- 
ing an olive branch has got its answer. The twig reposes in 
the pigeon-hole where arbitration and peace-mongering docu- 
ments are relegated, and two new Army Corps and a host of 
ships arise to put the next matter of contention beyond dispute. 
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In matters of diplomacy inside the velvet glove is often found 
the mailed fist. 

But assuredly we do not require another war to learn the 
lesson bequeathed to us by the last. The lessons that Providence 
periodically gives us by means of epidemics and disasters 
and wars are for the profit and benefit of a future generation. 
The appalling calamity of the Titanic has awakened us to the 
fact that, with all our supposed mastery of science, there is a 
shortage of knowledge in ship construction, boat equipment, and 
organisation. The lessons to be learnt from a prolonged and 
inglorious war only ten years ago were written down when red- 
hot from its experiences. That war will be child’s play to the 
next which Lord Haldane apparently invites, and yet we are 
now relatively in a weaker position to wage a war than we 
were ten years ago. Our reserve strength to meet war wastage 
is based on pure sentiment. The science and teaching of war, 
like other sciences, tells us that the gap between the professional 
and the amateur widens every day. The more science enters 
into warfare the more perfect must be the training of the men 
who handle the machine of war—the Army. The Territorial 
Force, which at present is a mirage and a delusion, must be 
made a reality, and as such one that can draw on the life-blood 
of the manhood of the nation. What absolute butchery awaits 
those of our citizens within whose bosom beats the heart of a 
Britisher, and who would flock to the colours at the country’s 
call of danger! It is an absolute sin to rely upon the untrained 
spirit of a manhood for the security of the Fatherland. Train 
that spirit to arms and you will assuredly evolve the soul of 
@ conqueror, and woe to the foe that meets it. 

The first and most difficult task of a statesman is the pre- 
servation of the national or militant instinct intact among the 
virtues of the people. Our Ministers instruct us exactly in the 
opposite spirit. They shirk telling the citizen what is the first 
duty he owes to his country, and what is the penalty that awaits 
the neglect of this duty. We are positively invited to believe 
that the teachings of a live Colonel of Yeomanry are to overrule 
the lessons bequeathed to us by a dead Caesar. 

This Under-Secretary of State for War (now our War Minis- 
ter) must be quite sure of the ignorance of his countrymen on 
military matters, and also of their representatives, or he would 
not have had the audacity to submit a muster roll in Parliament 
which includes in his papier-méché army no less than 78,000 
men of the new National Reserve. Surely he must know that 
fully half of these men are past the age of active service. Is 
there no younger material to fall back upon? Not that we 
veterans cannot put up a fight with our backs to a wall when 
wanted; but nowhere, out of the Old Testament, can one read 
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of old-age pensioners being borne on the strength of a military 
muster-roll. Though I am personally rising sixty-five, I am by 
no means the patriarch of my own company. 

Who is going to disperse this cloud of apathy and enlighten 
the nation as to its responsibilities? The upper classes know 
and do not care. The middle classes do not know but should 
care. The lower classes neither want to know nor care. Who 
is going to quicken this mass of inertia and awaken the nation, 
not only to its sense of duty but to the extent of its liabilities? 
Ministers are courageous only in their posthumous diaries. No 
great political improvement, no great reform, either legislative 
or executive, has ever been originated in any country by its 
rulers. The seed of the reform comes from the people, fertilised 
by education, and fructified by experience. The rulers eventually 
assume the credit, but only after much pressure from without 
has the reform been carried through. Nations, like men, prefer 
their passions to their interests. Fortunately for our land, we 
have inherited many passions which if directed into a proper 
channel may further the national interest, but the hands 
that should guide the current towards a duty too often are but 
a clog. 

We seem to have at present a superfluity of grandmothers 
of both sexes, tendering nothing but petticoat advice. The mouth 
of the professional sailor or soldier, while serving, is muzzled. 
Now that the mantle of preferment, hitherto held by a Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army, has fallen upon a political Pole- 
march, subordinate officers would be unwise to express an opinion 
at variance with the policy of their Chief. War, the supreme 
test of national virtue, would of course again wake us up to a 
sense of our shortcomings, but our war problem is a problem of 
peace. Why are we again to learn our lesson from the mouth of 
hostile cannon? 

To eradicate the spirit of indiscipline that permeates the 
youth, to further the spirit of action and adventure which was 
once a religion, to rid ourselves of the base metal which has been 
allowed to saturate our armour, and to realise that ‘the life of 
a citizen belongs to his country ’ is surely the réle of our teachers. 
In old days we know that the possession of a personal weapon 
and the mastery of its use could not fail to inspire the virtue of 
physical courage in the individual who handled it. That virtue 
was the basis of the strength of our armour of old. Thrice 
stronger is the armour of a nation whose sense of moral courage 
prompts its manhood to undergo the self-denial necessary for 
training to modern weapons, and to get full value from the 
physical courage it has inherited. That is the basic foundation 


of the new armour of our day. 
W.G. Knox, Major-General. 
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THE PRACTICAL CASE FOR A LEGAL 
MINIMUM WAGE 


Firty years ago if you went to a doctor with an ailment, you 
took for granted that he would prescribe a medicine. To-day, 
the better the doctor and the more careful his diagnosis, the less 
likely he will be to do so, save perhaps as a concession to what 
the patient expects. He himself will oftenest mainly rely not on 
physicking the symptoms, but on reforming the patient’s general 
way of life—his diet, his exercise, the hours that he keeps, the 
drains of his house, the sun and air of his working office, or 
other premises which he inhabits or frequents. The indirect 
efficacy of hygiene more and more supersedes the direct efficacy 
of drugs. 

If the labour unrest of these days indicates a disease in 
society—and among thinking people there cannot be much doubt 
that it does—then it will not be enough to prescribe merely for 
the surface symptoms. Many people talk about strikes as if 
the matter began and ended with some flaw in the machinery 
of collective bargaining or some supposed weakness of the police 
in dealing with pickets. One physician wants trade unions 
strengthened, another wants them smashed; one advises com- 
pulsory arbitration, another that voluntary agreements be given 
the force of law; a fifth longs to repeal the Trade Disputes 
Act; a sixth has still faith in the elixir of rifles and bayonets. 
All of these prescriptions cannot be beneficial and valuable 
alike, though some may be so to a high degree. But it is 
important to go behind them and consider the hygiene of the 
patient. It is as part of such a policy of social hygiene, not 
tinkering directly with the symptoms of labour disputes, but 
strengthening broadly the forces which make for social peace 
and stability, that the policy of a legally enforced minimum wage 
has to-day a special claim on the attention of moderate and far- 
seeing statesmen. 

Anyone who inquires seriously into the present discontents 
must be struck by an emphatic and remarkable coincidence 
between the testimony of the social investigator and that of the 
insurgent workman upon a single point. That point is the 
under-payment of the lower-paid workers. The coal-strike of 
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last spring was typical of the workmen’s attitude towards this; 
the whole body of men in our largest trade organisation left 
work, not to secure any general advance of wages or alteration of 
hours for their members, but solely that the worst-paid men and 
grades (quite a minority of the whole) should be benefited, and 
that no one employed should, from no fault of his own, earn 
less than a fixed minimum wage. The same idea prompts the 
demand, which the Labour Party has urged on Parliament, for 
a ‘national minimum wage of 30s. a week for all workers,’ a 
demand perhaps crude and impracticable enough when stated 
in those terms, but probably only so stated in order to strike 
the eye, and, at any rate, containing an interesting kernel of 
principle. It may be affirmed with confidence that throughout 
the world of labour at present the emphasis is on this same 
point; and the results of social investigation show plenty of 
reason why it should ‘be. We all know the findings of Mr. 
Booth and Mr. Seebohm Rowntree—how in London in 1891 
30.7 per cent. of the people were calculated, and in York in 1902 
27.84 per cent. were actually ascertained, to be living on incomes 
below a physiological minimum. These figures would probably 
understate the case to-day ; for the last ten years have witnessed 
a steep rise in the cost of working-class living, and scarcely any 
rise of wages, except some that in the last fifteen months have 
been obtained by striking. ‘The thirteen millions of whom the 
late Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman said seven or eight years 
ago that they were constantly ‘on the verge of hunger,’ are 
almost certainly more numerous and hungrier now than they 
were then. 

Now, forgetting for a moment the part which this under- 
payment may play in generating a blind and destructive type of 
social discontent, let us look purely at its economics, and ask what 
happens, when wages are paid too low to sustain physical 
efficiency, at least after the minimum demands of civilised 
custom * have been satisfied. One of two things happens : either 
physical efficiency is not sustained, and the underpaying industry 
is actually eating into the capital value of the worker; or else it is 
sustained, but only because to make up the deficiency in the wages 
of the underpaid worker part of the wages paid by some other 
industry is brought in (as when an underpaid tailoress is housed 
for nothing by her parents, or an underpaid carman relies on the 
earnings of his daughters in a cotton-mill), or relatives are 


1 For instance, a workman has to wear and pay for boots; though in very many 
cases he might be better off physiologically. if he wore none at all, rather than 
wear those which alone he can afford. Some ways of ‘crank’ living are very 
cheap, but most would be impossible for a workman even if he appreciated them, 
because they would prevent him from getting employment. 
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diverted from non-industrial duties to wage-earning (as when the 
underpaid carman’s wife neglects her children to go out launder- 
ing, or his children of school age sell newspapers in the streets). 
In either case the underpaying industry is, in the strict economic 
sense, parasitic. In the first and last cases it levies a tax on the 
community at large; in the second case it levies one on some 
other special industry or industries. Neither way is it any less a 
bounty-fed, unfairly advantaged industry than one to which State 
bounties are paid over in hard cash, as to the beet-sugar industry 
of the Continent. Indeed, a system of State bounties is far less 
objectionable ; for the amount of the bounty is definite and visible, 
and it comes from general taxation, whose burdens may be distri- 
buted as equitably as the nation chooses; whereas the bounty 
received by an industry which pays less than subsistence wages is 
indefinite and elusive, its burdens are laid at random, largely on 
the weakest shoulders, and the nation foots the bill, not in money 
only, but in physical deterioration, moral degradation, and social 
catastrophe. 

This being so, such underpayment tends clearly to the loss 
of the nation; and it is difficult on any ground of pure logic 
to see why the State, as trustee of the national interests, should 
not interfere with it, just as it has interfered with other features 
in competitive industry which appeared destructive of the 
nation’s human capital. For about a century a long and ever- 
lengthening series of Factory Acts, Mines Acts, &c., has been 
developed, and it now minutely regulates industry, fixing the 
kind of people (as to sex or age) who may be employed in the 
various trades, the hours they may work, the conditions (as to 
sanitation, ventilation, fencing of machinery, humidity, &c.) 
under which they may work, and even in some measure (as by 
the Truck Acts) the conditions under which they may receive 
their wages. All these regulations, be it noted, have been 
imposed on the various industries from the outside, by Parlia- 
ment acting in what it has conceived to be the general public 
interest. They have had nothing to do with the bargains made 
inside any trade by employers and employed. Save that the 
parties may not contract out of the provisions of the Acts, they 
are left just as free to bargain as they were before. The principle 
adopted has been to lay down certain minimum requirements, 
below which no one may bargain to go, because they are thought 
to represent the lowest point consistent with national interests. 
Above these minima anyone may go who can and cares to; it 
is a matter which is left to the bargainers. For instance, the 
law prescribes a nine hours’ day for women and young persons 
in factories. That fixes the maximum of work or (as the prin- 
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ciple rather shapes itself) the minimum of leisure per day. No 
one may infringe this minimum, but anyone may improve on 
it. If an employer, from philanthropy or self-interest, fixes 
eight hours instead of nine, thereby improving on the law’s 
requirement, he may do so. Similarly, if a trade union put 
forward a demand for an eight instead of a nine hours’ day the 
law interposes no obstacle. 

It is difficult, as has been said, upon any ground of pure 
logic to explain why underpayment did not become an orthodox 
subject of factory legislation just as much as over-long hours, 
inadequate sanitation, or dangerous machinery. Whether you 
put State interference on the ground of humanitarian sentiment, 
or on the more scientific ground of conserving the nation’s 
capital resources, makes no difference. It is just as cruel to 
underpay people as to overwork them, and just as wasteful from 
a national standpoint. Yet until the Trade Boards Act, 1909, 
the British State, which has prescribed minima for nearly every- 
thing else about which employers and employed bargain, had 
never in modern times prescribed minima for wages. Why was 
this? The reasons were several—some worse, some better. To 
begin with there was a shibboleth. At the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century the political theorists starting from Bentham, and 
the economic theorists starting from Adam Smith and Ricardo, 
were at one in regarding all such State interference as mis- 
chievous. They fought step by step against the rapid advance of 
a contrary opinion based on practical experience. They fell back 
from entrenchment to entrenchment, and the wage-question was 
their last. If it failed them, they were defenceless, and they in- 
vented a shibboleth to fortify it. This was that between wages 
and the other elements in a labour contract a mysterious differ- 
ence existed. Other points might be resigned to the maw of the 
State-ogre; this never. It was not a logical shibboleth, but it 
attained considerable success, as illogical shibboleths often do. 

But the chief reason why the State.fixed no minima for 
wages was the crop of practical difficulties. It took the simplest 
things first—broad prohibitions of obviously excessive hours in 
factories and of the employment of women and children under- 
ground in mines. It went on to the more complicated things— 
cubic air-space, sanitation, humidity-percentages, and the rest. 
Wages would naturally come last, as being probably under modern 
conditions the most complicated question of all. It is important 
not to underrate their complication. They do need elasticity of 
handling in an exceptional degree. Changes in industrial pro- 
cesses; changes in factory organisation ; changes in the value 
of money—to all these they must be delicately responsive. 
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Contrast for illustration the question of hours. Nearly forty 
years ago the State fixed for women in factories (and conse- 
quently, though indirectly, for a large proportion of the men in 
factories also) the Nine Hours Day. This has been the law ever 
since, and whether adequate or not is no more and no less ade- 
quate now than then. Nine hours in 1912 is the same thing as 
nine hours in 1874, and in a broad sense it is the same whether in 
one factory or another. But if in 1874 Parliament, pursuing an 
idea like the cruder among the Labour ideas to-day, had enacted 
not only one minimum working-day for factories; but one 
minimum wage, where should we stand? Two things may be 
taken as certain ; first, that any such rigid minimum wage would 
be too high for the employers to bear in many trades, unless it 
were too low to benefit the employed in all the others ; secondly, 
that no minimum wage which was right in 1874 could possibly 
be right to-day. Industries are different ; machinery is different ; 
jobs are different; prices are different; standards of living are 
different ; by no possibility could the old bottles of 1874 contain 
the new wine of 1912. 

We will therefore assume here, without further argument, 
that if the State is to prescribe minima for wages, Parliament 
must not fix figures itself, but delegate to appropriate bodies the 
task of fixing them in detail, simply giving to the awards of these 
bodies the force of law. This is not a matter of high principle 
but of obvious practical expediency ; in a particular emergency, 
with due cause shown, Parliament might act otherwise’; but 
ordinarily the best method must be that stated. 

But is a legal minimum wage practicable even on these terms, 
and on what principle and by what bodies should it be fixed? 
Here we come to an important parting of the ways—between 
the conception of a physiological minimum wage and that of a 
trade minimum wage. A physiological minimum wage is based 
on the cost of living, and means the lowest wage that wage- 
earners can decently subsist on. A trade minimum wage is 
based on the balance sheets of each trade, and means the highest 
minimum wage that any particular trade can bear. Evidently 
there is no necessary relation between the two things. A 
physiological minimum ignores trade differences. It will be 
above the trade minimum in some trades; below it in others. 
In the former case it will tend to kill out the trades; in the 
latter case it will not benefit, and may even prejudice, the 
workers concerned. 


2 The question of including the Miners’ ‘5 and 2’ in the Coal Mines Bill 
last spring was of this character. It was one, as I conceive, to be decided wholly 
on a balance of practical expediencies. 
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The argument which we have so far pursued may seem never- 
theless to point to a physiological minimum wage. It must be 
admitted that a society is not economically sound where large 
numbers of regular workers fail to get one. And proposals to 
establish one are not insusceptible of thought-out and attractive 
formulation. The ablest scheme on these lines with which the 
present writer is acquainted is that propounded by the Fabian 
Society in 1906.* Its authors fully and frankly recognised the 
great differences between the cost of living in different districts. 
They did not advocate that there should be one universal 
minimum wage applying equally to rural Wiltshire and to 
London. Their plan was to map out the country into suitable 
areas, in each of which an authority should, by precise methods 
like Mr. Rowntree’s, ascertain and fix the physiological minimum 
for that area. There would thus be a hierarchy of areas, some 
with low minimum wages, some with intermediate, and 
some with high; and as the low-wage districts would tend 
to be the sparsely populated ones and the high-wage districts 
the overcrowded ones, a sort of premium would be given to 
manufacturers to move away from crowded centres. So far, 
so good; but on nearer inspection two great difficulties present 
themselves. One is that of fixing the worker’s standard of 
life. Though the money awards would vary from district to 
district and from year to year, the standard of life which 
they sought to express would presumably be uniform. Such 
stereotyping would be very undesirable, for the progress of 
society depends largely upon standards of life being variable and 
progressive. The other great difficulty would be unemployment. 
The enforcement of an adequate physiological minimum would 
ruin a great many existing trades, or at least a great many exist- 
ing employers. Now as a permanent system the existence of 
trades or employers dependent on paying wages below a physio- 
logical minimum cannot be defended. In the national interest 
they ought to be compelled either to mend their ways or to 
disappear. But it makes a world of difference how it is done. 
If it were done by an abrupt universal enforcement of physio- 
logical minima, statesmen would find themselves creating a sud- 
den contraction of trade and expansion of unemployment with 
which they were powerless to cope. The gentler method of the 
trade minimum wage, which has regard to each trade and aims at 
gradually compelling the worst employers to reach the standards 
of the best, possesses advantages in this respect upon which 
it is superfluous to enlarge. 
The trade minimum wage has also for the statesman the 
great merit, that it is not a mere figment of the study, but has 
3 Fabian Tract, No. 128. 
Vou. LXXII—No. 426 T 
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been extensively and successfully tried. Experience falls under 
two heads : (1) experience as to the feasibility of fixing minima, 
gained by voluntary agreements fixing them in many trades; 
(2) experience as to the feasibility of the State’s enforcing 
minima, gained under various Colonial or British Acts. Both 
points are important, for the two broad objections oftenest made 
against minimum wage proposals have been, first, the impossi- 
bility of fixing minimum wages in complicated trades ; secondly, 
the impossibility of the State’s getting them fairly fixed if the 
parties have failed to fix them. 

Now on the first point our own experience in these islands 
to-day is much fuller and more remarkable than is commonly 
realised. Minimum time wages or minimum piece rates play a 
large and minutely varied part in nearly all our greatest indus- 
tries ; cotton, cloth, coal, engineering, printing, building, boots 
and shoes, lace, linen, tinplate and many others. In the very 
numerous trade agreements effected under the Conciliation Act, 
1896, the principle of a trade minimum wage has proved flexible 
enough to be adapted to the most puzzling industries. Let us 
quote a remarkable instance given by Sir George Askwith from 
his own experience when acting as conciliator under the 1896 
Act—that of Nottingham lace weaving. 


The due rate of wages in classes of work had to be found by joint 
request of employers and employed. The whole industry was entitled the 
lace weaving trade of Nottingham; it has three branches or sections—the 
plain net, the lace curtain, and the fancy laces. The plain net section is 
not so complicated as the other sections, but the curtain has eight different 
cards on which work is produced, and the fancy lace had twenty-one and 
now has fifteen—thick thread laces, plain bobbin fining and Valenciennes, 
Torchons, Maltese, blondes, Spanish, Chantilly, cotton loop, sprigs, and 
many others. There had to be taken into account the classes of lace being 
made, the number of points to the inch, the number of bars, and the 
length of the rack and many matters besides. The wages of each class 
and branch of lace workers required separate consideration, and were 
discussed and fought word by word and line by line upon these numbers 
of cards. Well, after eight weeks, I think, of conversation, I am not 
going to say that the twist hands of Nottingham are failing in eloquence, 
or give up any point whatever on which they have the slightest chance 
of founding an argument, but I do say—and it points not only my argu- 
ment but the common sense of some of the most able workmen in the United 
Kingdom—that both employers and employed seemed to agree on the classes 
of workers to whom a minimum wage should be applied, and on what cards 
it was necessary, and in few instances did dispute arise as to the amount 
of a minimum wage where such minimum was required. 


This is by no means a unique example. The boot and shoe 
trade is perhaps even a better one. Its technical intricacies and 
variations to-day are enormous. ‘I have myself,’ says Sir 


4 Paper read at Guildhall Conference of the Anti-Sweating League, October 24, 
1906. The trade in question has had peace ever since. 
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George Askwith, ‘ fixed scores of minimum wages for every kind 
of boot in all kinds of localities—all different.’ And here, too, 
the method has been followed by a prolonged spell of peace in 
the trade. The significance of such facts is too little appreciated 
by the middle-class newspaper-reading public. They are told 
of the outbreak, the incidents, and the end of a great dispute, 
as of a bit of sensational news; they vaguely revere whoever 
settles it as a beneficent medicine-man; but they know and 
care surprisingly little about the methods which procure peace 
and the terms upon which workmen are commonly employed. 
Their indifference extends to those who write for them, as a 
single illustration may show. When the Miners’ Federation 
pressed its demand last winter, that piece-workers in the pits 
should be guaranteed a minimum daily wage as well as minimum 
piece rates, more than one writer in the London Press denounced 
the claim for a minimum ‘both ways’ as unprecedented and 
impossible. Yet in every London daily newspaper’s office the 
compositors were working on just those terms; they have 
minimum piece rates and at the same time a minimum time 
rate; so. that the glib newspaper argument against the colliers 
could not even be set in type without being silently confuted ! 
If, then, so much can Be done by voluntary agreement to 
bring in standard minimum wages, why appeal to the State? 
The answer is that in certain trades and in certain branches of 
most trades the workers have not been and are not strong enough 
to compel an agreement, and also that the only engine of com- 
pulsion which they possess, viz. the strike, cannot be applied 
without a heavy cost to the general community. Where the 
State takes no action, the workers who obtain minimum wages 
are not those for whom it is easiest to fix them, but simply 
those who are strongest. The weakest, i.e. the poorest and 
least organisable, are those who need them most, and precisely 
those who do not get them. Take the engineering trade. The 
skilled and higher-paid artisans in it have elaborately calculated 
piecework minima. The labourers, the calculation of whose mini- 
mum wage means in most cases nothing more elaborate than 
deciding the least amount which an able-bodied male adult should 
receive for his time, are seldom protected by any minima. Last 
year in the Manchester engineering district, now probably the 
most important in England, there was a series of labourers’ strikes 
to obtain a minimum of 1l. a week. 11. a week is so far below 
a physiological minimum for able-bodied men in Manchester, 
that the demand would be incredible, were it not the case that 
before the strikes great firms were paying their labourers as 
little as 16s. 10d. and 17s. 6d. per week. The Il. asked was 
generally secured, but only after strikes which hit the whole 


tT? 
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industry, skilled workers included ; moreover, its maintenance is 
precarious, and it is far too low. Meantime in the great Bir- 
mingham district labourers’ wages are even worse than they were 
in Manchester, and the inferior fighting grit of the Midland 
workers has failed to raise them even so much. Let no one 
suppose that in these cases, or in cases where excessively low 
wages affect a whole trade, the appeal for State intervention is 
an appeal solely for the employed against the employer. Largely 
it is an appeal for the good employer against the bad. Many 
an employer, whose low-wage rates are an injury to the com- 
munity, knows and deplores it, but is helpless in the grip of 
competition. Much evidence of this was shown during the Anti- 
sweating League’s agitation, which led to the passage of the 
Trade Boards Act in 1909; employers in trades affected were 
among the firmest supporters of the agitation. 

Mention of the Act brings us to our second great field of 
experience—the actual history of State-enforced minimum wages. 
Some people when they approach this side of the subject 
become very antiquarian. They hark back to the wages laws 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries or the famous legislation 
of Elizabeth. Interesting as these are, they have no practical 
bearing on modern conditions. For our purposes the first Act 
which matters is the Factories Act passed in 1896 in Victoria. 
That Act originally applied to only five trades, all notoriously 
sweated trades. Its principle .was the establishment in each of 
Wages Boards, composed of equal numbers of representatives 
of employers and employed, with an outside chairman appointed 
by agreement or, failing agreement, by the Government. The 
primary business of the Boards was to fix minimum wages, 
their awards being given the force of law ; they had some cognate 
powers, which have been varied from time to time. The system 
worked so well that if was soon widely extended ; and from being 
an instrument to suppress the worst sweating has become one 
to fix the bottom ‘wages of nearly every trade.’ Some failures 
have been recorded, but very few in comparison with the work 
done ; and many lessons have been learned, which are invaluable 
when one comes to details. The example of Victoria was copied 
closely by the neighbouring colony of South Australia; and its 
extension over Australasia has only been limited by the vogue 
of the rival system, started in New Zealand and since adopted 
by New South Wales and by the Australian Commonwealth, of 
compulsory arbitration ; a much more elaborate system of State 
interference, which involves much more coercion both of em- 


5 In the first eleven years Wages Boards were constituted in Victoria for over 
fifty trades. 
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ployers and employed, but which, where it exists, excludes a 
Minimum Wage Law, as the greater excludes the less. 

To the late Sir Charles Dilke, one of the most patient and 
practical students of industrial problems whom we have ever 
had, belongs the credit of first effectively ventilating the Victorian 
idea in England. In 1905 the Exhibition of Sweated Trades held 
at the Queen’s Hall by the Daily News gave a great impetus to 
the movement; the Anti-Sweating League was formed; Bills 
were promoted; in 1908 a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons on Home Work reported in favour of the Victorian 
principle ; and in 1909 Mr. Churchill’s Trade Boards Act, against 
which no vote was ever cast on its way through Parliament, 
carried that principle into law. Boards were set up in four trades 
—(a) ready-made and wholesale bespoke tailoring; (b) paper- 
box-making ; (c) machine-made lace and net finishing ; (d) certain 
kinds of chain-making. The last two aré small simple trades 
carried on mainly at Nottingham and Cradley Heath respectively. 
The first two are large trades, widely dispersed over the United 
Kingdom and most intricately organised with a great variety of 
processes. Taking the four together, they should afford a fairly 
representative test as to what the method can accomplish. If 
it succeeds in firmly establishing minimum wages for them, it 
should be capable of much wider extension. 

What success has it had so far? Very considerable. In the 
two smaller trades, Cradley Heath chain-mmaking and Nottingham 
lace-finishing, minimum piece lists are now in force, under 
which sweated workers are receiving prices from 30 to 100 per 
cent. above the old ones. Evasions of the rate have been 
stamped out at Cradley Heath and will be at Nottingham with 
improved inspection. Meantime there is no evidence that the 
trades suffer; what is happening is that wasteful factors, e.g. 
the work of middlewomen at Nottingham, are being diminjshed. 
In the great box-making and tailoring industries, employing 
between them hundreds of thousands of workers, progress has 
necessarily been slower. It is a larger task. No general 
minimum piece lists are yet in force, but minimum time 
rates for the whole country have been fixed by the 
Boards. They are lower than the workers hoped, and have 
caused some disappointment on their side, but represent never- 
theless a substantial advance on the previous lower rates. Steps 
have also been taken, inadequate, yet better than none, to limit 
the number of juvenile ‘learners,’ and secure that they shall 
learn something and not be merely so much cheap labour. 
Various trade abuses have been removed, such as deducting from 
wages in the tailoring trade the cost of ‘sewings,’ or from 
wages in the box-making trade the cost of glue and paste. On 
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the side of trade efficiency, it seems certain that the prohibition 
of the worst underpayment has stimulated manufacturers to over- 
haul their workshops, improve plant, and remove waste. In 
trades where underpayment has been pronounced, there is 
usually much room for this; for the inefficiency of cheap under- 
paid workers almost inevitably reacts on the management. 

No sensible person would claim that a run of less than three 
years proves the success of such an experiment. When, how- 
ever, the experiment is not purely experimental, but is merely an 
attempt to naturalise on British sofl a system already well tried 
elsewhere, and when over this not inconsiderable period every 
reasonable anticipation is confirmed and no unforeseen flaws have 
disclosed themselves, it is not premature to begin considering 
seriously its further extension. One such extension the Legisla- 
ture has already made in a very notable instance, viz. by the 
Coal Mines (Minimum Wage) Act passed on the 29th of March 
last. The Act is on its face experimental ; it was rushed through 
to meet an emergency ; its operation, unless Parliament extends 
it, is limited to three years from the date of its passing. But 
Parliament may have builded better than it knew. Without 
interfering with the right to strike, it stopped the strike. With- 
out taking from private ownership a single mine, it enjoined 
on private owners the payment of a minimum wage, just as it 
had previously enjoined a minimum of sanitation and safety 
in the pits. The Act followed that of 1909, with two important 
modifications. Owing to the extent and local variations of the 
trade twenty-two separate District Boards were set up, and 
even these were allowed to subdivide their areas and fix different 
rates. Owing to the high percentage of trade unionists among 
the workers, the trade unions were recognised as the channel 
through which the men’s side was to be represented on the 
Boardg. The awards since made are no discredit to the Act’s 
experiment. The men may complain that some minima are 
not high enough; but they can point to few which are not 
a substantial improvement on the lowest rates paid previously. 
The employers may grumble that some are too high ; but they in 
turn will have difficulty in showing that the awards are fantastic, 
or that the minima which the State now enforces for wages are 
out of proportion to those which it has long enforced for other 
cognate things. There can be little question but that the Act 
has placed employment in the mines upon a much healthier 
footing—speaking in terms of what we have called social hygiene 
—than it was on before. 

From the data available the present writer is less anxious to 
derive any rigid cut-and-dried conclusion than to collect and 
emphasise the indications which they afford of an opening path 
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in national development. As Mr. H. J. Tennant, M.P., said 
on this matter the other day, in a speech to his Berwickshire 
constituents, ‘I lay down no definite proposition, but I hold 
out the Legal Minimum Wage to you as a suggestion.’ Some 
extensions of the Act of 1909 within its immediate sphere seem 
capable of early consideration. It is difficult to see, for instance, 
why what has been sauce for the tailoring trade should not be 
sauce for the much-sweated cap-making trade ; or why we should 
permit in the laundering trade, which is absolutely exempt from 
foreign competition, such fearfully low wages and such ruthless 
exploitation of girl-labour as are common in it to-day. The 
much discussed case, again, of the agricultural labourer, for whom 
trade unionism can probably never supply a permanent and 
effective machinery, ought to be thoroughly reviewed in the light 
of our Trade Board experience. When we go on, as in the 
case of coal-mining, to industries which have a strong trade- 
union element among their workers, it will probably be best to 
rely on that element for the workers’ side. But it is very impor- 
tant that trade unions should not be fettered thereby. Minimum 
wage legislation should be treated as a branch of factory and 
workshop legislation, and like the other branches should: simply 
lay down its minima, and leave trade unions and employers free 
to bargain above them." And that is all that the Trade Boards 
can effectively do. They cannot provide for all-round compul- 
sory arbitration ; if you want that, you must have quite another 
machinery. Therein lay the mistake of the Lloyd George 
Railway Agreement of 1907. Boards were set up, which might 
have sufficed to fix legal minimum wages,’ and the task assigned 
them was compulsory arbitration. It was like trying to ladle up 
soup with a knife, or to cut a beefsteak with a spoon. The 
scheme thoroughly deserved to fail as it did; and its tinkering 
last autumn has not made it much better. But neither the 
system of Trade Boards, nor for that matter the system of com- 
pulsory arbitration, deserves the discredit which has accrued to 
both from this blundering attempt to combine them. 

Space does not allow us fo do more than mention here some 
of the commonest difficulties and problems which our proposals 
raise. There is for instance the fear of foreign competition. 
It touches most industries, though not all; and in relation to it 
a Legal Minimum Wage must be considered on just the same 
footing as the laws which regulate hours, structure, sanitation, 
ventilation, or fencing of machinery in factories. All these 
impose expenses upon industry, in some cases more than a 

6 The effect of the minima fixed under the Trade Boards Act has been to 


enable trade unions to be organised where they could not be before. 
7 They were ill-devised even for that, being far too much sectionalised. 
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minimum wage would; but though in consequence they need to 
be adopted with circumspecfion, it would be difficult to show 
cases where they have killed a trade; generally speaking, our 
most regulated trades face foreign competition the most success- 
fully. And it is impossible to argue thaf the prevalence of wages 
below subsistence level really strengthens us in the rivalry of 
nations. Other problems are those of fixing women’s rates in 
relation to men’s ; those of fixing rates by districts or nationally ; 
those of regulating the quota of ‘learners’; those of allowing 
a place for old or partially incapacitated workers. People who 
have thought little about these points sometimes talk as if they 
were insuperable mountains. In practice they are nothing of 
the kind. Others, again, find the test of a ‘trade’ minimum 
wage too vague. To fix on ‘ what the trade can bear,’ they say, 
is a formula which might perpetuate the claim of a low-wage 
inefficient trade to remain low-wage and inefficient. This is a 
valid objection ; the moral of which is that in fixing ‘trade’ 
minima the considerations which fix ‘ physiological’ minima 
should be part of the data, and should supply a stimulus upward. 

In conclusion, the reader may be warned against allowing 
himself to be impaled on the horns of a false dilemma. Some 
workmen will urge against proposals like the Minimum Wage, 
that by removing grounds for bitterness they hinder the employed 
classes from pressing their demands for betterment. When you 
deny this, an employer turns round on you, and asks what 
becomes of your boasted ‘social hygiene,’ if you admit you will 
not make workmen contented with their lot. Now both these 
objections rest upon false assumptions. If social bitterness were 
needed to uplift society, the objecting workman would be right. 
If social hygiene meant social stagnation, the objecting employer 
would be right. But in proportion as progress demands con- 
structive and not destructive work, social bitterness becomes 
not only odious but sterile. And stagnation is simply not 
possible. A working class, the poorest memBers of whom can 
get from newspapers and cinematographs a vivid idea of the 
country’s wealth and how it is at present spent, must be less 
and less content with what contented its forefathers. The only 
question is whether in its strivings upward it is on the whole 
to be cool in temper, clear in vision, and constructive in 
method, or hot, blind and destructive. Upon those alternatives 
the fate of our British society visibly hangs; and the Legal 
Minimum Wage will justify itself if it hélps on the more hopeful 
of them. 


R. C. K. Ensor. 





SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF LORD 
CHESTERFIELD 


In the spring of 1728 Lord Chesterfield was appointed British 
Ambassador at The Hague. This appointment, though ostensibly 
a mark of favour from the new King to one who had been a 
faithful supporter of his Royal master when the latter was Prince 
of Wales, was in reality a clever move on the part of Sir Robert 
Walpole to get rid of a man whom he disliked and feared as 
a possible rival. 

The principal duty entrusted to Lord Chesterfield. during 
his mission to The Hague was to secure the adhesion of the 
States-General to the Second Treaty of Vienna. In this he 
was successful, and in 1732 he returned to England with a 
greatly enhanced reputation. 

While at The Hague he made many friends—it was not 
his first visit to ‘the most beautiful village in the world ’—and 
one of the closest of these was Baron Frederick Willem Torck 
of Rosendael in Gelderland, with whom he corresponded regularly 
and frequently for several years. 

The present Master of Rosendael, Baron Willem de Pallandt, 
who descends in the female line from Baron Torck, has in his 
possession a number of Chesterfield’s letters to his friend. They 
have never béen published, and I am greatly indebted to the 
kindness of the Baron and Baroness de Pallandt for permission 
to make use of them in this article. They were so interesting 
to look at, and to handle—those two large bundles of yellowing 
paper, and it was difficult to realise that some of the letters 
were written a hundred and eighty years ago, as the handwriting 
is distinctly of the modern type, and flows easily over the large 
quarto sheet. Sometimes there is a broad margin; but often 
this is wanting. Lord Chesterfield wrote a very good hand, 
clear, fairly large, and round, as distinct from the pointed Italian 
caligraphy which was the fashion in Early Victorian times. 

The letters are in French, and in good, idiomatic French, 
which, perhaps, is not surprising when one remembers that 
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Chesterfield learned the language as a child from his grand- 
mother, Lady Halifax, and perfected himself in it during his 
stay in Paris as a young man, when he had the entrée to the 
-best society in the capital. They are given in the original, as 
they would have lost so much in translation. It is extremely 
difficult to keep in an English version that charm of phrase 
which is one of the beauties of the French language; and the 
Italian proverb is only too true which says: ‘Traduttore, 
traditore.’ 

Lord Chesterfield has some peculiarities in spelling. For 
instance, he always puts an acute accent on the last syllable of 
the infinitive of the verbs that end in ‘er,’ as ‘ parlér,’ ‘ admirér,’ 
‘discutér’—I have been told that one meets with the same 
peculiarity in the unedited letters of Marie Antoinette. My 
knowledge of eighteenth-century French is not great enough 
to enable me to say whether this was a fashion of the day (though 
I do not think so), or whether it was simply a mistake some- 
times made by foreigners. 

A second peculiarity in which Chesterfield indulges is his 
preference for ending with a ‘z’ such words as ‘ qualités,’ 
‘succés,’ ‘ bontés,” which we are accustomed to write with an 
‘s’—thus: ‘ qualitéz,’ ‘succéz,’ ‘ bontéz.” This, however, may 
be a fashion, such as the writing of ‘ seroit’ for ‘ serait,’ ‘ estoit’ 
for ‘ était,’ and so forth. He never distinguishes between ‘a’ 
and ‘&’; or ‘la’ and ‘1a,’ and rarely between ‘ou’ and ‘oi.’ 
He seems to dislike the accent grave, though he occasionally 
makes use of the accent circonflex, and he has a way of dealing 
with past participles that is all his own. One thing that will 
strike the reader about these letters is their modern turn of 
phrase ; one might almost say that a literal translation would give 
us, not eighteenth, but twentieth, century English. 

It is difficult to follow the political parts in the letters unless 
one knows something of the political history of the time. Hassall, 
in his ‘ Balance of Power,’ gives us three clues without which 
it is almost impossible to find our way through that perplexing 
labyrinth. : 

The first clue is the fact that till the middle of the eighteenth 
century European politics were mainly governed, not by national 
but by dynastic considerations. 

The second, the earnest endeavour on the part of English 
statesmen to keep the balance of power steady on the Continent, 
where France and Austria were the two great opposing forces ; 
and the third, the difficulties that were introduced into the 
insular view of the English leaders by the King, who would 
persist in regarding himself not so much as the King of England, 
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as the Elector of Hanover. He desired to make his Electorate 
a great Continental Power, and strove to accomplish that end 
by the lavish use of English men and English money. 

The Emperor Charles the Sixth had one chief end in view— 
the concurrence of Europe in the Pragmatic Sanction, whereby, 
the Salic law notwithstanding, his Austrian dominions would 
descend to his daughter, the Archduchess Maria Theresa. 

The policy of Spain was also to a very great extent influenced 
by dynastic considerations. The Spanish Queen, Elizabeth 
Farnese, desired thrones for her sons, Don Carlos and Don 
Philip, and eventually obtained her desire, Don Carlos becom- 
ing King of the Two Sicilies and Don Philip succeeding to 
the principality of Parma, which was made up from the Italian 
Duchies previously given to his brother. Hassall says: ‘ During 
the ten years from 1723 to 1733, Elizabeth Farnese was the 
pivot upon which the diplomacy of Europe turned.’ Chester- 
field always calls the Queen mad ; but mad or sane, she achieved 
her ambition. 

The policy of France in Europe was mainly to promote the 
glory of the Bourbon family. In India and in America she tried 
to rival England as a commercial and colonising power—and 
failed. 

In Central Europe, George the Second wished to make 
Hanover the leading State in the Confederation of German Pro- 
testant Princes, but this position was gained by Prussia, under 
Frederick the Great. 

With Northern Europe we have nothing to do; but there 
Russia had taken the place of Sweden as the chief Power in 
the North; while Poland, with her elective monarchy, bore 
within herself the seed of disintegration, and constituted a source 
of danger and a continual menace to the peace of Europe in 
general. 


With this preamble let us return to the letters themselves. 
They are thirty-eight in number ; the first dated from The Hague, 
the 22nd of June 1781, and the last written from London, the 
2nd of January 1747. 

The first twenty-one letters fall between June 1731 and 
December 1733; the next eight between September 1734 and 
December 1735. Then comes a pause of three years, and a 
letter in September 1738; another long pause, and a letter in 
March 1741, another in 1744; one in 1745, three undated, but 
presumably in the same year ; and the last in January 1747, after 
which the correspondence ceases. 

It is interesting, in view of the fact that Chesterfield took 
such a prominent part in carrying out the reform of the calendar 
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in this country in 1751, to notice that he dated his letters V.S. 
(vieux style), while Baron Torck used the new method. 

Chesterfield addresses his correspondent as ‘ Mon Cher ami’; 
but while the beginning of his letters never varies, the ending 
constantly does so, and we have a number of charming penultimate 
signatures. : 

Baron Torck appears to have been a man about Chesterfield’s 
own age, who held various important posts in Gelderland, and 
represented his native province in the States-General. 

In 1732 he married Jacoba Maria Van Wassenaer (the 
‘ Mitie’ of the letters), and in 1733 their son, Assneer Jan Torck, 
was born. Chesterfield always inquires specially for the boy, 
whom he calls ‘le petit Etat-General.’ 

Baron Torck appears to have spent most of his time in the 
country, even when the Treaty of Vienna was being discussed 
at The Hague. 

This Treaty consisted of two parts. The first was an agree- 
ment between Austria and England and Holland, whereby the 
Emperor, in return for the recognition and guarantee of the 
Pragmatic Sanction by the ‘ Maritime Powers,’ agreed to grant 
George the Second formal investiture of Bremen and Verden, 
and to suspend the Ostend East India Company. The Emperor 
himself had founded this Company some nine years previously, 
giving it a charter, and hoping by its means to draw some of 
the wealth and trade of the Indies, which up to that time had 
been entirely in the hands of the French, Dutch, and English 
Companies, to his own country. This suppression of their rivals, 
whose success had excited their jealousy and alarm, appears to 
have been the only direct advantage that the Dutch could draw 
from the said Treaty. 

The second part of the Treaty, alluded to in the first of the 
following letters, was an agreement between Austria and Spain, 
the Emperor binding himself to give the Dukedom of Parma 
to Don Carlos, .and to allow 6000 Spanish troops to enter the 
Italian Duchies. Spain did not even undertake to guarantee the 
Pragmatic Sanction, but probably the Emperor thought it un- 
necessary to insist upon this, seeing he had the support of 
England and Holland. 

In the meantime, at the back of everything, was the common 
jealousy of France. England and Holland both desired a strong 
Austria, and both feared a strong France. Moreover, while 
there was a family jealousy, so to speak, between France and 
Spain, the conceivable union of the two Crowns and the possible 
triumph of Bourbonism, with the consequent upsetting of the 


1 See ‘Hassall, The Balance of Power. 
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balance of power, was a nightmare never long absent from the 
minds of the European statesmen of that time. 

The Treaty of Seville, also alluded to in the first of the 
letters, was concluded in 1729, and though many of the Articles 
in the two Treaties were the same, there was one great and 
very curious difference. In 1731 the high contracting parties to 
the Treaty of Vienna were Austria, Spain, England, and 
Holland ; while in the Treaty of Seville the place of Austria was 
taken by France. 

These kaleidoscopic changes in the grouping of the great 
Powers strike one as a characteristic feature of the eighteenth 
century. 

And now, ‘a la seconde reprise,’ as Lord Chesterfield would 
say, to the Letters. May I add that his spelling and punctuation 
have been left untouched ? 

Baron Torck is in Gelderland, and Chesterfield writes to him 


from The Hague. 
A la Haye ce 22 Juin 1731. 

Mon Cuer Am1,—Si vous vous flattiez d’etre quitte de moy par votre re- 
traite en Gueldres, vous vous étes furiensement trompé, car voicy, je me pre- 
sente en forme de lettre, et comptez que votre amitié et votre Souvenir me sont 
trop chers, pourque je ne les reclame pas, en quelque endroit du monde que 
vous soyez. Je suis pourtant bien aise qu’en vous attaquant par une 
lettre dont vous vous seriez peut etre bien passé; j’ay au moins le pretexte 
de vous mandér en meme temps une nouvelle assez interressante. La voicy. 
L’Etat a receu hier un Courier de Mr Vandermeer, qui porte que Leurs ? 
MMCC avoient signez le 6bieme de ce mois, avec notra Ministre un Acte ou 
Convention qui renouvelle tous les engagements du Traitté de Seville, et par 
lequel L’Espagne accede au traitté de Vienne, sur le pied de la quadruple 
Alliance, et des Actes d’investiture de Don Carlos. Voicy a la fin L’affaire 
complette, et la France qui reste avec un pied de nez; Monsieur Fenelon 
n’en est pas moins capot, qui s’est emancipé a dire le Jour auparavant 
qu’il etoit a cette heure sur, que L’Espagne ne conviendroit pas avec nous 
autres. Je ne doute pas que cette nouvelle ne facilite, beaucoup ‘votre 
Concurrence au traitté de Vienne. Les Conferences ont commencez, et 
Mercredi passé Mr Sinzendorf en eut une, qui dura trois heures, dans 
laquelle il donna la reponse de sa Cour aux Remarques, dont on considera 
tous les points, et on repondra au Comte de Sinzendorf demain ou lundi. 
Je n’ay pas assisté a cette Conference a cause du Ceremoniel entre 
Sinzendorf et moy; Mais comme vos Messrs veulent absolument, que j’y 
assiste a L’avenir; on a trouvé un Expedient pour le Ceremoniel. Je leur 
ay dit par avance, qu’il y avoit quelqu’unes de Leurs remarques, que non 
seulement je n’approuvaient [sic] pas, mais auxquelles je serois obligé 
de m’opposér, comme affoiblissantes le traitté, conclu entre le Roy et 
L’Empereur ; nommément celle sur le Tariff. Mais malgré cela ils veulent 
que je sois de la partie; et pour vous dire la verité je m’imagine que c’est 
en grande partie, pour avoir un bon pretexte, pour se desister de certaines 
remarques, dont ils commencent a sentir L’impudence. Mais tout ce detail 
me meneroit trop loin pour une lettre. Et vous scavez mieux les particu- 
laritez de tout ce qui se passera ; par le rapport, que votre President vous 





2 Leurs Majestés Catholiques. 
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en fera. Quittons a cette heure la bagatelle et venons aux Affaires d’im- 
portance. Il semble depuis quelque temps, qu’il y a une Suspension 
d’Hostilitez entre les deux Dames Belligerantes; Mais on attribue cette 
inaction a L’absence du Dieu de la guerre qui est encore en Garnison, a 
Berg op Zoom, et on ne doute nullement que la guerre ne se rallume, avec 
une nouvelle fureur, des qu’il rentrera en Campagne, et qu’il sonnera le 
tocsin du Combat. En vain, Jes plus habiles negociateurs leurs proposent 
pour modeles, de paix, L’Empereur et L’Espagne, Elles rejettent fierement 
to.t projet d’accommodement. Chacune s’arme, chacune tache a se fortifiér 
par des Alliances, chacune fait valoir la Justice de sa Cause, et veut se 
servir des moyens que Dieu luy a mis en main; Meme Louis le More 
redoutant les Horreurs d’une guerre plus que civile a demandé son Congé, 
et quitte, quoyqu’avec regret, ses Dieux penates; pour cherchér la paix, 
dans l’obscurité et la retraitte. Le papier me manque, pour un plus long 
detail et ne me laisse que la place de vous Jurer, qu’il n’y a pas sur la 


terre, un homme qui vous aime honore et estime si veritablement que 
CHESTERFIELD. 


One would like to know more about this war, ‘more than 
civil,’ but alas! there is nothing to enlighten us. 


A La Haye ce 6ieme Juillet 1731. 

MonsteuR Mon Caer Amy,—J’ay receu avec le plaisir que me font 
toujours vos lettres, la votre du 27 du passé. Mais je ne vous pardonne 
pas, d’avoir été surpris de recevoir la mienne, et d’avoir cru que votre 
retraitte, pouvait produire l’oublie, dans une personne qui vous est attachée 
comme je le suis. Vous serez bien convaincu du contraire, a vos depens, 
par mes lettres. 

Vous aurez sans doute deja vu |’acte pour le concours de la Republique 
au traitté de Vienne provisionellement ajusté, entre la Conference secrette 
et Monsieur de Sinzendorf, de sorte que je ne vous en feray point le detail ; 
il est parti aujourdhuy par un Courier pour Vienne, d’ou en trois semaines 
on pourra attendre reponse. Et vous aurez aussi surement appris, L’oppo- 
sition que votre Province seule a faitte, a la lettre de recommendation dont 
on voulait accompagnér L’acte dans les provinces. Mais il faut que je 
vous informe de certaines petites circonstances qu’on pourra bien avoir 
ommis dans le rapport qu’on vous en aura [donné?]. Notre ami Monsieur 
de Welderen, qui est a cette heure aussi emporté contre le traitté, qu’il en 
etoit d’abord partizan zélé ; avoit trouvé moyen d’inspirer des doutes et des 
difficultéz & Monsieur de Linden, qui comme vous scavez, en est naturelle- 
ment assez susceptible, pour les bien entretenir il ne l’a pas quitté de vué 
depuis son retour icy de Soesdyck. Lundi passé au soir je trouve Monsieur 
de Welderen au Voorhout ; et je luy demande si le rapport de L’acte avoit 
été fait aux Etats Generaux; il me dit que ouy, et ajouta qu’il scavoit 
que le Lendemain on vouloit proposér d’accompagner L’acte dans les pro- 
vinces d’une lettre de recommandation ; mais que sa province s’y opposeroit 
de la belle maniere, et protesteroit meme en cas de besoin, ne voulant 
pas recommander une chose qu'elle ignorait. Je luy dis, que pour ne 
pas ignorér L’acte on n’avoit qu’a le lire, et Je luy demanday, si ce 
n’etoit pas une affaire qui se decidoit par le Majorité il me dit qu’ouy 
mais qu’il y mettroit bon ordre. Voici tout ce qui se passe entre nous 
a ce sajet; mais le Lendemain il alla aux Etats generaux; et eut la bonté 
de dire, que J’avois menacé le soir auparavant, que si la Province de 
Gueldres s’opposoit a la lettre de recommandation, on la feroit passér a 
sa barbe et malgré elle ; ce qui etoit absolument faux. Et il ajouta qu’il 
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ne falloit plus étre L’esclave de L’ Angleterre, mais s’affranchir de cette 
Tyrannie, quand L’affaire fut donc mise en deliberation votre province 
sortit pour consulter, et rentra en s’y opposant ; le Greffier surpris de cette 
opposition, et voyant Monsieur de Welderen qui se donnoit beaucoup de 
mouvement, luy demanda, avec sa douceur ordinaire, ce qu’il avoit, a dire 
contre, et que s’il avoit quelques doutes ou difficultez, qu’il tacheroit de 
les luy expliquér et de les aplanir; a quoy Monsieur de Welderen luy 
répondit brusquement qu’il ne vouloit pas étre mené par le nez, pour les 
raisons de la conduitte de Monsieur de Welderen; je ne pretends pas les 
devinér ; mais pour Monsieur de Linden je vois qu’il est piqué de ce que 
Monsieur Sinzendorf a eu le maniment de cette affaire, qui par parenthése, 
s’en est acquitté a merveille; et, avec tout le bon sens et moderation 

possibles. Monsieur de Welderen a profité de ce petit degout de Monsieur 

de Linden pour luy inspirer des doutes incroyables, mais dont je suis 
_ persuadé qu’il reviendra. Pour moy au lieu d’etre faché, je suis bien aise 
de l’opposition de Monsieur de Welderen, pour L’amour de luy, parceque 
ca luy a appris de l’application que je luy ay toujours souhaitté; et que 
jusques igy il n’a jamais eu. Et pour son credit, comme vous scavez, 
je ne l’ay jamais apprehendé, ceux qui ont le credit dans votre province 
ne sont pas des gens a se laissér detourner du bien de leur patrie; par 
des piques particulieres ou par d’autres raisons, encore moins pardonnables. 




























A La Haye, ce 17 Juillet 1731. 

Les conversations du beau monde icy, roulent, totalement, sur le 
marriage de la Caroline*; Les amis de la maison vantent le bien, les 
bonnes qualitéz, L’amour et la tendresse du futur, Le parti opposé, Miladi 
& la téte; diminue furieusement son bien, decrie sa bourgeoisie . . . 







_and evidently goes on to make certain scandalous charges against 
him which Chesterfield declares are unfounded. 
He continues: 








La Caroline laisse dire, dans le sage resolution apparemment de faire, 
qu’en le temps le permettra. Ce que moy j’y trouve le plus mauvais, c’est 
que le marriage ne se fait qu’au mois de Novembre, de sorte que je ne 
pourray pas y assistér. Pour vous qui avez un certain petit gout de famille, 
je vous substitué a ma place; et je vous ordonne de prendre garde, ne quid 
detrimenti capiat Respublica. 








Chesterfield has a very pretty way of chiding his correspon- 
dent for failing to answer his letters. He writes from The 
Hague on the 17th of August 1731: 


Mon Cer Am1,—Vous avouez votre paresse de si bonne grace, qu’il 
faut que je vous la pardonne, quoy qu’elle aye été a mes depens; Mais 
a L’avenir songez un peu que le plaisir de la paresse n’est que négatif tout 
au plus, et que celuy que me font vos lettres est tres reel; de sorte que 
je n’admettray pas souvent cet excuse. 











He goes on to give rather a comical picture of M. Linden, 
who, now that the Treaty of Vienna is within measurable dis- 
tance of being approved by the United Provinces, evinces a 
sudden distaste for it. 


3 I do not understand this allusion. 
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Il est a cette heure tout herissé6 de doutes et de difficultez sur le 
traitté meme; il tremble aux dangérs des garanties; et il ne considere 
point que les dangers seroient les mémes,. et peut etre plus grands, si on 
ne les donnoit point, et enfin touttes les raisons qui le portoient si fort 
pour le traitté, les trois premiers mois apres la signature, sont evanouiés, et 
sont remplacées, par des raisonnemens tout contraires. 

Vous scavez apparemment que le Grand Duc* a conclu un traitté de 
famille avec L’espagne, par lequel il s’oblige a recevoir Don Carlos chez 
luy comme son heritiér, ou sans troupes, ou avec troupes, selon que 
L’espagne jugera a propos; de sorte que moyennant cet accomodement la, 
et le dernier traitté de Vienne, du 22 Juillet, on peut regarder les Affaires 
comme finies. Et cet embarrassant traitté de Seville comme executé. 

La Haye est a present assez tranquille, et il n’y a pas de brouillerie 
assez eclattante pour meritér votre attention, de sorte qu’il ne me reste 
@ vous dire que ce que vous scavez deja, qui est que je suis tres parfaittement 


a Vous 
CHESTERFIELD. 


A week later takes another letter to Baron Torck : 

A La Haye, 24 d’Aout 1731. 

Vous direz que je suis bien importun avec mes lettres, et que je 
n’attends pas que vous en accusiez une, avant que de vous jettér une autre 
a la téte. Mais n’importe, le motif en est toujours pardonnable, et le 
plaisir que j’ay a vous ecrire, me sera une excuse valable. 

Le Prince d’Orange part demain pour la frise, apres avoir été fort 
fetoyé icy, ce qui m’a couté quelques maux de téte, que les diners et les 
soupérs qui ne discontinueroient pas, m’ont donnez. 

A propos du Traitté, il faut que je vous dise un beau projet, que 
Vimagination fertile de Monsieur de Linden a formée pour vous presentér 
a votre prochaine Assemblée. C’est de vous proposér d’autorisér Vos 
Deputez de consentir au traitté a condition seulement que touttes les autres 
Provinces, y consentent unanimement ; Or comme il prevoit, que la Province 
d’ Utrecht selon sa louable coutume n’y consentira que tard, ou peut étre 
point du tout, il espere indirectement accrochér |’ Affaire, de cette maniere 
la. J’espere qu’on ne donnera point dans ce panneau, et il me semble 
que vous devez vous fiér plutot a vos propres jugemens sur le traitté, que 
de vous en rapportér a ceux de la Province d’Utrecht; Si le traitté vous 
est avantageux consentez y, s'il vous est désavantageux, au nom de Dieu 
rejettez le, mais jugez toujours pour vous memes. 

Adieu, le bon Dieu vous aye en sa sainte garde, et continuez toujours 
votre amitié au plus fidele de vos amis et serviteurs 

CHESTERFIELD. 


In a long letter dated The Hague, the 5th of October 1731, 
Chesterfield mentions the visit of the Duke of Lorraine * to that 
city. 

Un sejour de dix ou douze jours que le Duc de Lorraine a fait icy, a 
donné une grande vivacité a la Haye, il n’y a été question que de diners, 
soupers et bals; il est parti hier pour voir Amsterdam et les autres villes 
de cette province; et en dix jours il vient a Rotterdam s’y embarquér pour 
L’ Angleterre, de vous dire, que c’est le plus aimable prince que j’ay vu 
de ma vie; seroit peut etre ne pas dire beaucoup, mais reellement c’est le 
plus aimable homme. I] a les maniéres du monde les plus aisées, polies, et 





—_—— 


* The Grand Duke of Tuscany. 
* Who a few years later married the Archduchess Maria Theresa. 
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naturelles; Mais les femmes disent qu’il luy manque de la Galanterie, et 
effectivement, il n’en a pas assez distingué aucune pour qu’elle en peut 
tirér vanité elle meme, ou en insulter les autres. Crime que ce sexe 
raisonnable, ne pardonnera point. 

Si vous vouliez dire les marriages entre L’ Angleterre et la Prusse, il 
n’en est plus question ; quoyque je suis persuadé que le Roy de Prusse les 
souhaitte plus que jamais; mais il ne scait point comment s’y prendre, 
et nous n’avons garde de faire la premiere demarche. 


In his next letter Chesterfield mentions ‘la Caroline’ for 
the last time. 


Le marriage de la Caroline est tout a fait rompu, sans que le Zelandois 
en paroisse desespéré. Au contraire il soutient son malheur avec une 
resignation edifiante. 


Some months later Chesterfield writes, again, and this time 
from London. 
The letter is dated Ce 3 Mars. V.S. 1782. 


Le peu de tems que j’ay été icy a été employé a des ceremonies tres 
fatiguantes, c’est a dire a recevoir et a faire de tres mauvais complimens, 
et il faut que je dise que jusqu’icy mon sejour de Londres ne m’a dedomagé 
en rien d’avoir quitté celuy de la Haye; Et franchement vous autres, vous 
m’avez gaté pour les manieres Angloises, et mes chers compatriotes ne me 
ragoutent nullement. Sans mentir je regrette infiniment la vie de la 
Haye, qui m’accommodoit bien mieux que celle que je mene icy. 

Comment va la grande affaire?* et quand est ce que Mitie doit eprouvér 
la force de vos attaques; finissez cette affaire la, avant qu’il fasse trup 
chaud, car la chaleur affoiblit ; et si, je ne me trompe, un homme en pareil 
cas, a besoin de touttes ses forces. 

Nous ne scavons encore que pensér icy de l’armament espagnol, mais 
pour moy je n’en suis nullement en peine, car je ne peus pas me figurér, 
que la Reine d’Espagne toutte folle qu’elle est, voudroit faire une tentative 
sur l’Italie sans etre sure du secours de la France, et je peus encore moins 
me figurér que le Cardinal’ qui a laissé passér les plus belles occasions du 
monde de faire la guerre avec avantage voudroit a cette heure en entamér 
une dans des circonstances bien moins favorables et dans un age bien plus 
avancé. . Vos apprehensions due cote de Bentheim sont a cette heure 
passées; et j’espere que celles touchant Bergues, Juliers et Ravenstein 
passent aussi bientét, car nous faisons tous nos Efforts a la cour de Vienne, 
pourque sa Majesté Prussienne, ne soit pas trop favorisée dans 
l’accommodement a faire; et je suis persuadé que la Cour de Vienne ne la 
souhaitte pas non plus que vous. 

Donnez moy je vous prie, bientét de vos vos nouvelles, et mandez moy 
tout ce qui se passe a la Haye; d’interessant tant parmi les femmes que 
parmi les hommes, les guerres civiles regnent elles encore? Le Pharaon * 
subsiste t’il? Enfin que fait-on? Mais dites moy sur tout que vous me 
conservez quelque place dans votre amitié, et soyez persuadé qu’il n’y a 
personne au monde qui vous honore, et qui vous aime tant que Votre 
tres humble et tres obeissant serviteur, 

CHESTERFIELD. 


* The Baron’s courtship of Mdlle. Wassenaer. 
* Fleury. * Faro. 
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Oseray je vous prier de faire mes complimens, a tous ceux qui se 
souviennent de moy ? 
The next letter has in it more private matter : 


Je m’imagine que la Brigadiere donne bien sur ma fripperie a cause 
de la Belle que je luy ay enlevé; j’en demande pardon et a Dieu et a elle, 
mais il n’y avait pas moyen de L’eviter. 

Je vous avoueray franchement, mais en confidence, que c’etait de 
la Bouchet ® que j’ay tenu, ce que je vous ay dit a la Haye, par rapport, 
@ une certaine personne; elle m’a reiterée la meme chose depuis qu’elle est 
icy, et m’a dite de plus que la mere et la fille, s’attendoient que vous vous 
expliquassiez plus clairement, et qu’elle etoit sure par ce qu’elle a ouie 
dire dans la maison sur votre sujet que vos propositions soient tres bien 
regues. 

Poursuivez cette Affaire, car au bout du compte marriage pour marriage 
il n’y a pas a tout prendre, de si bon dans la Republique. 

Je suis bien aise que vous soyez content de la lettre due Roy aux Etats 
Generaux, mais franchement, si elle n’eut été écrite avant mon arrivée icy, 
j’aurois taché de L’avoir fait coucher en des termes plus clairs et plus 
satisfactoires, ce que j’aurois tres facilement obtenu; puisque veritablement 
L’intention icy etoit bonne, et qu’on souhaittoit reellement de vous 
contenter, quoique j’avoué, qu’on s’y est assez mal pris. 

Je ne suis pas encore fait a la vie d’icy moyennant quoy je vous proteste 
que je m’y ennuye extremement il me manque mille agremens que j’avois 
ala Haye, et principalement celuy de vous assurer tous les jours, que rien 
ne peut egalér L’ Amitié et L’estime, avec lesquels je suis plus que personne, 
mon cher ami Votres tres humble, et tres obeissant serviteur, 

CHESTERFIELD. 


Dites a Bentinck qu’il est un miserable, de ne m’avoir ecrit qu’une fois 
encore. Et priez ceux chez qui vous souperez le Soir que vous recevrez 
cette lettre de se souvenir de leur Serviteur. 


In the next letter, dated the 7th of April, V.S., 1732, Chester- 
field gives voice to his suspicions of the Queen of Spain : 


J’espere au moins que votre reforme ?° ne se fera pas, avant que vous 
sachiez au juste la destination de L’armament espagnole; Car pour moy 
je ne peus pas me figurér que la Reine d’Espagne toutte folle qu’elle est, 
aye voulue faire une telle depense, contre L’Afrique, surtout dans un 
temps, ou elle est dans un besoin extreme d’argent, et je soupconne fort 
qu’elle a L’isle de Corse en vué, ce gui ne Laisseroit pas de causer un 
brouillamini dans lequel t6t ou tard nous serons enveloppés. La descente 
qui se fit autrefois en Sicile, fut commencée sous le meme pretexte, ef on 
s’y servit de L’argent, sacré a des usages pieux. 

Finissez vitement votre marriage, car je scay qu’il ne tient qu’a vous, 
et il y a toujours periculum in Mora. I] faut que Votre frere, substitué 
de bonne grace, Car il n’est pas juste, au bout du Compte, que vous tra- 
vaillez gratis, a la continuation de sa famille. 

S’il est vray que L’approche de la semaine sainte, aye remise une 
guerre 11 qui etoit préte a eclattér, pour pouvoir communiér en paix et en 


* The mother of his son, and possibly the ‘Cupidon’ mentioned in some of 
his earlier letters, which we have passed over. 

2° Probably a reduction of troops. 

4 Evidently some private quarrel. 
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charité, Je le tiens pour un miracle que Dieu a bien voulu opéré en 
faveur de la Religion reformée, et qui egale tous ceux dont L’Eglise de 
Rome se vante tant, sur tout vu la bravoure, et Le penchant des parties, 
pour la guerre. 

Expliquez moy le chiffre a la fin de votre lettre, car je n’ay pu le 
déchiffrér, et il n’y en a pas assez pour aider a un dechiffreur. Adieu mon 
Cher ami, Si je ne vous aime pas, que le Diable Emporte Votre tres 
humble Serviteur, CHESTERFIELD. 


A Londres ce 19 Mai V.S. 1732. 

Mon Caer Ami,—Je vous rends mille graces de votre raptissimé, du 
23 N.S. On est bien redevable a un ami amoureux, quant il nous sacrifie 
des momens, qu’il pourroit employer avec sa Maitresse, il est vray qu’il 
ne faut pas s’attendre que cela arrive souvent; mais en revanche quand 
une fois elle est devenué sa femme, on espere d’etre dedomagé. Le pretexte 
de faire ses depéches et d’avoir beaucoup a ecrire, etant quelquefois tres 
utile dans le marriage. Je suis faché que vos deux puissances contractantes 
ne sont pas encore d’accord. Je m’imagine que c’est sur L’article des 
subsides, qu’ils different ; Article pourtant tres necessaire dans les traittez 
de marriage, et qui en est le plus sur ciment. 

Quoyque -je suis Amateur de la paix, je ne peus qu’etre mortifié 
d’apprendre qu’elle a duré sans interruption a la Haye, depuis mon depart ; 
parceque on pourroit croire que j’ay contribué aux guerres civiles, qui 
dechiroient la Haye, pendant mon sejour la. Mais j’espere que vous 
voudrez bien me disculper sur cet Article, en assurant a qui il appartient, 
que ce n’etoit point ma personne, mais mes depouilles, qui etoient les 
sources funestes de ces brouilleries intestines. 

A propos de brouilleries [’ Affair de Bergues et de Juliers,1* en va 
causér bientét si L’on n’y met ordre ce qui ne se peut faire que moyennant 
quelques bonnes et vigoureuses resolutions des puissances Maritimes. 


The rest of the letter is a dissertation on this theme, and 
Chesterfield finishes by apologising humbly for having been 
tiresome : 


Enfin si je vous ay ennuyé je vous demande pardon; et si je suis le 
plus ennuyeux, je suis surement en meme tems le plus fidele de tous vos 
amis et Serviteurs. 


In his next letter Chesterfield is able to congratulate his 
friend on the successful negotiation of the troublesome ‘ Article’ 
alluded to in his last. 


A Londres ce 23 Juin V.S. 1722. 
Mon Cuer Am1,—C’est avec bien du plaisir, que j’apprends par votre 
derniere que votre marriage est en si bon train; si un marriage peut etre 
bon, c’est celuy cy; car il y a le solide, a scavoir, L’ Argent; et c’est la 
fille que je connois, qui a le moins la mine de faire enragér son mari. 


12 Bergues and Juliers, or Jiilich and Berg. In 1726, in order to secure 
the Alliance of Charles Philip, the Elector Palatine, who was inclined to favour 
France, the Emperor Charles the Sixth guaranteed the succession to the Duchies 
of Jilich and Berg to the Sulzbach branch of the princely house, the heirs of 
Charles Philip. Unfortunately and most unwisely he made similar and almost 
simultaneous promises to Prussia, whence the endless quarrels and intrigues 
which made up the ‘Jiilich-Berg Affair.’ See Hassall, The Balance of Power. 
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Il est juste que le marriage paye les plaisirs passez car il n’en procure 
gueres a L’Avenir. Et vous avez tres bien fait de les endosser a Monsieur 
votre frere, et a votre famille, puis qu’a cette heure vous allez travaillér 
pour eux; et L’ouvrier, dit L’ecriture, est digne de son salaire. 

Pour mon Marriage il ne va pas si vite, et La Bouchet me connoit trop 
bien pour vouloir de moy. Dailleurs qu’il nous convient mieux a tous 
deux, que je trouve quelque autre, sur laquelle je puisse aussi endossér 
mes plaisirs passez; et qui fournisse un peu a L’Entretien de la Bouchet 
et de son Enfant, qui par parenthese devient un gaillard; et donne deja 
tous les indices d’avoir un jour beaucoup de merite. Si cette nouvelle 
peut faire ie moindre plaisir a Madame la Brigadiere votre future tante, 
vous n’avez qu’a La luy communiquér... 

Je ne peus pas vous bien dire, ou nous en sommes par rapport au 
marriage du Prince d’Orange, avec notre Princesse Roiale, il me semble 
pourtant que cela a la mine de se faire. Et si vous ne prenez pas L’alarme 
trop vivement chez vous, et que nous nous conduisons sagement dans cette 
occasion, je ne voy pas, que cela puisse produire de mauvais effets. Car 
au bout du compte il se marieroit toujours a quelque autre, et il feroit 
toujours des petits Stadthouders, et il me semble qu’il vaut autant qu’ils 
ayent du Sang Anglais, que du Sang Prussien, ou tel autre sang que vous 


voulez. 
Vous me ferez s’il vous plait un rapport fidele de vos promesses le soir 


de vos Noces. 
A Londres 30 Juin V.S. 1732. 


Je vous felicite Mon Cher ami du fond de mon ame, sur l’heureuse con- 
clusion de Votre Affaire je vous y souhaitte tout le bonheur que vous 
meritez, c’est a dire tout le bonheur qu’un homme peut avoir. Et ce qui 
me fait le plus de plaisir c’est qu’au moins touttes les apparences y sont, 
de part et d’autre. 

Je pars demain pour les eaux de Scarbrough; et par consequent j’ay 
un embarras d’Affaires aujourd’huy qui rendra cette lettre plus courte, 
heureusement pour vous; qu’autrement elle n’auroit été. A La fin Voicy 
les Espagnoles en Afrique, j’espere qu’ils finiront la, et que leurs succez la, 
ne les mettra point en gout d’en tentér Ailleurs. 

Je congois bien la secheresse des reponses de Milord Harrington, il est 
naturellement froid, et d’ailleurs il n’etoit point reveti de grands pouvoirs 
pour s’expliquér. Nos Ministres craignent la moindre chose, et pourvu 
qu’ils jouissent d’une tranquillité presente, ils ne se soucient point a quel 
prix. Croyant que les suittes, seront les Affaires le leurs successeurs. 
Dieu Merci je suis hors de la Galere moy meme, mais je lache de tems en 
tems mon mot, a quoy on me repond que je m’embarrasse trop de L’ Avenir. 


A Brettby ce 12 Sept. V.S. 1732 

Mon Cuer Amy,—Votre lettre a fait tant de chemin pour me trouvér 
que je ne l’ay receu qu’avant hier; Car j’avois quitté Scarborough, deux 
Jours avant qu’elle y vint, et depuis ce tems la j’ay été toujours par voyes 
et par chemins, il m’a fallu traverser tout le Royaume pour venir icy chez 
moy, et en faisant j’ay été arrété quelques jours par plusieurs de mes 
amis, dont les Campagnes se trouvoient dans ma route. Tout cecy c’est 
pour me justifiér au pres de vous de n’avoir pas plutét accusé une lettre qui 
m’apportoit une nouvelle a laquelle je prends tant de part. Vous Voicy 
donc a la fin marié, je vous jure que je vous en felicite du fond de mon 
Ceeur et j’en felicite tout autant Madame, qni aussi de son coté, n’a pas 
mal trouvé. Si le marriage peut étre heureux, ce que je croy etre possible 
mais pas ordinaire, le votre doit l’etre, il n’y manque rien des deux cotéz 
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pour de rendre bel ; Et je vous proteste que si je trouvois un parti ou les 
apparences fussent aussi bonnes que chez vous je franchirois le pas aussi. 
Mais je doute fort si je feray cette trouvaille, car je veux du merite, et 
je veux de L’argent, deux choses rarement unies; Le merite feminin sans 
argent ne me suffiroit pas, et L’argent sans merite auroit un furieux Alliage. 
Enfin je vous souhaitte ardemment tout le bonheur possible, et je n’en 
doute point. 

Voicy pres de trois mois que je suis pour ainsi dire, hors du monde, 
sans scavoir ce qui s8’y passe, et sans m’en embarrassér. En quatre ou cing 
jours je retourne a Londres, d’ou notre commerce j’espere sera un peu plus 
exact; et ou j’auray un peu plus de matiere pour mes lettres. . . . 

Je vous prie de vouloir faire beaucoup de complimens de ma part a 
Madame, je luy dois cing ducats que je suis bien aise d’avoir perdu. 


Nearly four months elapse between this letter and its suc- 
cessor, but Chesterfield apologises so gracefully for his silence 
that his correspondent must needs have pardoned him at once. 


A Londres ce 2nd Janr. V.S. 1733. 

Mon Cuez Amz1,—Vous avouez si naturellement qu’il y avoit de la 
paresse, dans votre fait de ne m’avoir pas écrit plutét que je vous avoueray 
aussi qu’il y’en avoit un peu dans le mien de n’avoir pas plutét repondu a 
votre derniére. Je ne rougiray jamais d’une faiblesse que vous adoptez et 
je me croirois bien heureux de n’en avoir pas d’autres. Mais a present que 
j’y suis, que vous diray-je? pour des nouvelles publiques je croy qu’il n’y 
en a point, au moins s’il y en a je les ignore, et surement je ne m’en 
embarasse pas; pour les nouvelles domestiques d’icy, outre que ce seroit 
vous parler un langage inconnu, que de vous en entretenir, je n’en suis 
gueres au fait, le grand monde n’a plus pour moy, les memes appas qu’autre 
fois, et je passe bien dix-huit heures des vingt quatres chez moy a lire 
et a mettre ordre a mes affaires trop longtems negligées. Vous me direz que 
ce changement de vie sent le marriage, au moins que je suis a cette heure 
mariable; il est vray, et si je pouvais aussi bien trouver que vous avez fait 
j’y serois tres porté, mais voila la difficulté; car il m’en faudroit une, qui 
a tous egards, se contentat de donner beaucoup, et de recevoir peu; et qui 
dans un mot, s’accommoderait d’un corps delabré, et raccommoderoit des 
affaires delabrées; je crains fort que ce ne soit la femme de la Fontaine, 
qui ne fit et qui ne sera jamais. A propos de marriage je suis bien aise 
d’apprendre que celuy de Bentinck va a la fin si bien, car je l’aime beaucoup 
et il merite bien d’étre aimé. 

L’injustice que la Zelande vient de faire au Prince d’Orange est en 
verité criante et je trouve que les autres Provinces ont fait tres sagement 
de la desavouér, qu’il ne soit pas Stadthouder a la bonne heure, il n’y a 
aucun droit, mais aussi il ne faut pas luy enleyer son bien, parce qu’on 
croit qu’il souhaitte le devenir. Duncan est icy et apparemment pas pour 
enfiler des perles, mais je croy plutét pour quelque autre enfilade, au bout 
du compte il n’y auroit point de mal a ce marriage pourvu qu’on se 
conduisit sagement apres, et que nous vous rassurions d’une maniere 
convenable, des allarmes mal fonder [sic] que cela donneroit d’abord a de 
certaines esprits chez vous. 


After some further remarks on the political situation, Chester- 
field ends his letter with good wishes for the New Year: 
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Je vous souhaitte un tres grand nombre de bonnes et heureuses nouvelles 
années, il auroit fallu y donnér un certain tour, et vous avoir decroché 
quelque compliment la dessus; Mais la maniere la plus naturelle de 
s’exprimer est la plus conforma a la veritable estime, et la parfaitte 
sincerité, avec lesquelles je suis plus qu’homme au monde, mon cher Ami, 
Votre tres fidele et tres zélé serviteur, 
CHESTERFIELD. 


Some six months later Chesterfield writes to congratulate 
Baron Torck on the birth of his son : 


A Scarborough ce 20 Juillet V.S. 1733. 

Mon Cuer Amr,—lIl a fallu que votre lettre fit un si long voyage pour 
me trouver, que je ne l’ay receue qu’avant hier, etant encore icy depuis 
trois semaines, a boire ces eaux qui m’ont fait tant de bien l’année passée, 
et qui, a ce qu’on m’assure me mettront a cette reprise en etat de n’en avoir 
plus besoin. Je vous felicite du fond de mon 4me de la naissance de vétre 
fils et je vous suis infiniment obligé, de la notification que vous m’en avez 
fait, parce qu’il me paroit par la, que vous etiez persuadé de la part que j’y 
prendrois, comme effectivement il est impossible d’y prendre une plus reelle, 
que je ne fais, je souhaitte ardemment, que ce qui arrive tres rarement, 
Yous arrive a son sujet; qui est que vous en soyez aussi content les derniers 
jours de votre vie, que vous en avez été les premiers jours de la sienne. Je 
vous supplie d’en faire bien mes complimens de félicitation a Madame, qui 
j’espere se porte bien. 


At this time England was trying to negotiate a marriage 
between the Prince of Orange and Anne, daughter of George 
the Second. The ultra-Republican party in the Netherlands were 
opposed to the match, chiefly because they were jealous of the 
Prince, and afraid that with the help of the English he might 
try to make himself Stadthouder, an office which had lapsed 
for some time. 

In a former letter Chesterfield had alluded to these fears, 
and to the unjust treatment of the Prince by his own Province 
of Zeeland. In the present letter he reverts to the subject of the 
proposed marriage : 


Je ne peus pas comprendre ce que vos Republicains outrez peuvent 
craindre dans ce marriage du Prince d’Orange, car a moins que de le chatier 
je ne vois pas quel parti ils pouvoient souhaitter davantage. En quoy 
pouvons nous contribuer a son Stadthouderat qu’ils craignent tant? Seroit 
ce par la force, je ne croy pas qu’ils s’imaginent une chose si extravagante 
et impossible. Ou bien seroit ce par l’Argent? Car il n’y a au monde que 
ces deux moyens; est ce que les villes d’Amsterdam, de Rotterdam, Dort, 
Haerlem, sont a vendre? J’ai de la peine a le croire, et ces Messieurs 
memes seroient bien offensez qu’on le crfit, de sorte que je pose pour fait, 
qu’il ne peut jamais devenir Stadthouder, que par des circonstances purement 
Domestiques chez vous, et qui ne dependent aucunement de nous; et en ce 
cas la ne vaut il pas mieux pour vous d’avoir votre Stadthouder allié a 
L’ Angleterre, qu’a quelque autre puissance que ce put etre. 

Si par hasard ils craignent (ce que je ne croy pas) le scavoir faire de nos 
Ministres, rassurez les hardiment la dessus, et je seray garant qu’il ne leur 
atrivera rien de ce coté la. 
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In connexion with this matter of the Stadthouderate,” it 
is interesting to remember that some fourteen years later the 
Prince of Orange, who after all married the Princess Royal of 
England, was made Stadthouder by his countrymen. The 
invasion of Holland by the French troops under Saxe and 
Lowendahl in 1747, and the capture of several important towns 
and fortresses, led to a revolution against the Republican Govern- 
ment. The aristocratic party, who had the chief power in the 
States-General, were driven out by the people, and William of 
Orange was raised to the Stadthouderate, the office being made 
hereditary in his family with succession to the daughters in the 
event of the failure of the male line. 


(To be continued.) 
K. M. Lovpon. 
13 See Hassall, The Balance of Power. 
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WOMEN IN PARLIAMENT 


ACTED AT ATHENS, B.C. 393 
REPRODUCED FROM THE GREEK OF ARISTOPHANES 


ACT I 


The scene throughout is a public place in Athens, on which 
open several houses. The time is three o'clock in the morning. 
The sky is full of stars. No one is stirring. 

From the door of one of the houses, enter Mrs. PANKAGORAS. 
She has a man’s coat thrown over her. In one hand she carries 
a false beard, in the other, a lighted earthenware lamp. She 
solemnly approaches a column at one side of the stage, and, 
standing on tiptoe, places the lamp on the plinth. 


Mrs. Pankagoras. Flame of this lamp of clay, which 
thus I raise 
To its high-beaconing place, 
Shine on, shine out, thou etherial soul by whom 
The potter’s earthen womb 
Is not despised, albeit thou hast for sire 
The eternal light itself; and let thy fire 
Say with its noiseless rays, which speak though dumb, 
To holy Woman that her hour is come, 
And call her to this fateful trysting-place. 

Hark! What was that! Oh beating heart be still, 
And let me listen. No, my ears deceived me. 
There’s not a footfall. Sweet lamp, while I wait— 
For I shall be less nervous if I talk— 

T’ll tell you once more all we mean to do— 

Myself and Womanhood. In half an hour, 

When those high stars grow pale, and morning’s lips 
First redden on the dim lips of the world, 

The Assembly opens which the speech of man 

Dares to call national, though man-made laws 

Will suffer only men to enter it. 

Men! How the very name sticks in my throat. 

Too long we have watched them, with o’er-patient eyes, 
Tearing the State to pieces stone by stone, 
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And all the while, as though they built it up, 
Grimacing for applause. To watch and wait 
We can endure no longer. Woman to-day 
Shall save the State or die. Our plan is this. 
We women, bearded and dressed up like men 
Meet here even now—your flame is summoning us; 
And hence we seek the Assembly. There as men 
We throng the gates, until the gates are open. 
Then we rush in, seize all the foremost seats— 
Those next the platform. There we bide our time 
Till the male statesmen, shouting down each other, 
Are out of breath with nonsense. Then, as a man, 
One of us leaps to the platform, and proposes, 
Whilst all the rest, as men, second the motion, 
That man disgraced retires from public life, 
And yields the State to Woman. Oh, why, why, 
Why don’t they come? Oh when will Woman learn 
That punctuality’s the soul of business, 
Especially at a crisis such as this, 
When the world’s future hangs on it? Can it be 
There’s been some hitch about their husbands’ clothes? 
But look—look—look—a lantern. Let me hide, 
And make quite sure before I show myself 
Tt’s not the man-made lantern of a man. 

[PHILENA enters, with a lantern, looking about her. 


Philena. This surely is the place ; but no one’s here. 
It must be the right time, too. That old cock 
Has cockadoodled twice. Oh, there you are. 
My dear, what a relief! 
Mrs. Pankagoras. Are you aware 
That I’ve been waiting half this blessed night 
For you and for the rest? One more, at all events 
Is ready, I know—my neighbour, Mrs. Blepyrus ; 
And only waits for me to scratch her door 
So as not to rouse her husband. 
[Scratches door next her own. Mrs. BLEpyRus 
appears in a man’s great coat. 
That’s all right. 
Punctual and dressed. I knew you would not fail me. 
Philena. Hurrah, hurrah ! 

They’re coming at last—a perfect regiment of them. 
Why, Sossie, you sweet thing, and you Geusistrata, 
I am delighted. Who’s that over there— 
The great fat woman with the enormous ankles? 
She keeps the tavern, does she? Mrs. Pankagoras, 
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Look—there’s a sight you shouldn’t miss for worlds. 
That’s Mrs, Smycthion with her husband’s boots on. 
Do you see the way she waddles? 


Mrs. Pankagoras. Her I behold. 
I behold others also. Oh, my sisters, 
You come, you come. You are as true to time 
As to eternity. Let me count my flock. 
Yes, all are here. I know you: and I know 
That round me clusters every perfect flower 
Of Womanhood in Athens. Ladies, attention. 
Have you done all you took your oaths to do 
At our last solemn meeting? The great question 
Is, have you got your beards? ' 


Philena. Yes, yes, of course they have. 
They’re nodding that they’ve got them. 


Mrs. Pankagoras. All so far 
Appears to be in order. Those great coats 
Muffle you up, and quite make men of you. 
Those clumping boots are good, too; and I’m glad 
To see you’ve not forgot the walking-sticks. 
Philena. Just feel the knob of mine—hard as a hammer. 
Not much, I think, you couldn’t smash with that. 


Mrs. Pankagoras. Well, ladies, for our business must be 
done 

Before the stars grow paler, let’s proceed. 
You know our programme, all of you? 

Philena. Of course. 
If we know nothing else, we all know that. 
Straight from this place we march to the Assembly ; 
We throng the unopened gates, and when they are open 
In we rush, all of us, or ever a man 
Can squeeze his body through them; and we seize 
The foremost seats, and stick to them. You see 
We’ve got the whole thing pat. 


Sostrata. Yes, so we have. 
And while we wait—Mrs. Pankagoras, look— 
I’ve brought my work—I’ll just sit still and knit 
Some little things for baby. 


Mrs. Pankagoras. Merciful Heavens ! 
Sostrata. Good gracious! Why do you stare so? When 
I knit 
I listen all the better. And besides, 
Poor baby does indeed want something warm 
For his little mottled legs. 
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Mrs. Pankagoras. Merciful Heavens ! 
Fancy your knitting, with your coat all open, 
Your bodice showing, and those hands of yours 
Flashing their sex at everyone : when all, 
Yea, all our hopes for all the years to come 
Hang on your not allowing the tiniest atom 
Which even suggests a woman to be peeped at 
By any mortal eye. No, we must sit 
Hunched up and crouching in our husbands’ coats, 
With only our noses showing and our long beards; 
And none will then suspect us. We for men 
Shall pass till the hour comes when we are known 
For more than men—when, oh, thou beaconing dawn, 
We shall be captains of this helpless craft 
Which man can neither sail, nor steer, nor row. 
What are you muttering, you there? Out with it. 
Philena. ’Twas only this. When we confront the 
Assembly, 
And have to talk, this question just occurred to me :— 
Mayn’t we, in view of the exquisite delicacy 
Which marks our feminine nature, find it difficult 
To lay our whole hearts bare in public speeches 
To a lot of great coarse men? How shall we do it? 
Mrs. Pankagoras. How shall we do it? Easily. Who 
are the men 
To whom the public pouring forth of words 
Comes easiest? Why, the men who are most like women. 
To us, then, trust me, ’twill come easier still, 
Who are the genuine article. 
Philena. All the same 
We haven’t had their training, and I’m sure 
Some training’s needed. 
Mrs. Pankagoras. Needed? Of course it is. 
And is not that the very identical reason 
Why we are here—to have a moment’s practice? 
Let those who wish fo speak stick on their beards. 
Sostrata. Mine’s on already. See, Philena, see. 
What fun this is. Oh I shall die of laughing. 
Mrs. Pankagoras. Fun! Did I hear you utter the word 
‘fun’? 
In Woman’s cause what do you find that’s funny? 
None of this fooling, ladies, range yourselves— 
I should say ‘ gentlemen ’—round me in a circle. 
Don’t chatter so. Attend now. I declare 
The Assembly open. Which of you will first 
Address the Assembly? 
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No, not you, Philena. 

Sit down. Does any other gentleman 
Wish to say something? Mrs. Smycthion, you do? 
Stand forward, then. That’s right. Lean on your stick, 
And mouth your words out boldly. 

Mrs. Smycthion. Gentlemen, 
I could have wished that someone more accustomed 
Than I to public speaking now addressed you. 
But since the previous speaker raised the question 
Of drink or no drink, I at least, for one, 
Protest against the sham that calls itself 
The Temperance Cause. It’s not a manly movement. 
It is not Greek. I grant you that a man 
Reeling with wine is a disgusting object. 
True ; but a man is more disgusting still 
Swelled out with water. I accordingly 
Hereby propose 3 law to stop the sale 
Of water in public-houses. By my sex— 
Ay, by my sacred sex I’d put a stop to it. 

Mrs. Pankagoras. What woman’s oath is this? Swear 

by your sex? 

They’d find you out at once. Now all you ladies, 
Be good enough to listen. If anyone 
Makes such a slip again—for one might ruin us— 
I wash my hands of you. I'll leave the Cause 
To perish, and I’ll go back straight to bed. 

All the Women Together. Oh, glorious leader, don’t go 

back to bed, 

And blot out all the hopes of Womanhood 
For all eternity. 

Mrs. Pankagoras. Well, for Woman’s sake 
I won’t. But meanwhile, all ye sacred vessels— 
For such ye are—of that eternal spirit 
By which alone all states shall be reformed, 
Just hold your tongues until ye have learned to rule them, 
Which few have learned as yet: and I will show you 
The kind of speech to make—the kind of speech 
I shall make. Now be silent and suppose 
That I am speaking as a man to men. 

Friends, countrymen, Athenians, lend your ears 
To one who claims one pure equality 
Even with your wisest. This dear land of ours, 
Athens, the eye of Greece, mother of arts, 
Is dear to me as you. My milk of life 
Comes from her breasts as yours does; and my heart 
Aches, even as yours must, when we all behold 
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What Athens is, and dream of what she was. 
Where is her strength? How can a State be strong 
If always swayed by one adventurer 
After another, none of them alike 
Except in one thing, that the end of each 
Is his own sole advantage? True they pay you 
With voters’ salaries from the public purse 
To vote them into office. Then, what follows? 
Next day these salaries all are conjured back 
As salaries for themselves. 
Several Women. Hear, hear. That’s true. 
Mrs. Pankagoras. But that’s not all. The promised 
bribes for votes— 
They do pay these in cash. The cash is there. 
But their great bribes are promises to all 
Of cash unlimited that’s paid to nobody, 
Because it’s nowhere. First comes Gorgias wheedling. 
‘Sweet voters, sweet majority, sweet poor, 
I will enrich you. I will give you each 
Ninepence for fourpence.’ He meanwhile himself 
Rolls in the very riches he denounces 
As a dog rolls in carrion. Then comes one 
Of temperate, lofty mien, his very glance 
Unmasking all impostors. ‘Oh, shrewd voters, 
Trust not,’ he says, ‘in him, but trust in me, 
Who bring your sober deeds, not empty words. 
Ninepence for fourpence—why, the thing’s impossible. 
I guarantee—perhaps you'll say, Not much ; 
But still ’tis certain. What I'll give you all 
Is half-a-crown for sixpence.’ So the game 
Day after day goes on; and day by day 
The sharper of the day pockets the stakes, 
And all the rest go starving. 


Mrs. Blepyrus. Hear, hear, hear. 
Give it ’em all. Walk into them. 
Mrs. Pankagoras. That’s right. 


That’s just the way to applaud. Now I’ll go on. 
Then there’s our foreign policy. These sharpers 

Play ducks and drakes with this, just as they do 

With our domestic. One would think, to hear them, 

Our only wars were wars between themselves. 

Take now the Triple Alliance. One of them 

To-day will tell you that by this alone 

We can escape destruction. The day after 

Another sage, equally loud of lungs, 

Will tell you it’s destroying us. ‘ Our true hope 
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Lies,’ he says, ‘in our navy. More, more ships— 

We must build, and build them quickly.’ Then another 
Comes shouting, ‘ Who’s to pay for them? A navy! 
What do we want a navy for, when none 

Will ever dare attack us?’ 

Mrs. Blepyrus. Right you are. 
Don’t stop. Goon. Goon. Tell us the man 
Whom you'd suggest as ruler. 

Mrs. Pankagoras. Citizens, 
You have heard what’s just been said. There’s no man living 
I would suggest as ruler. Men have been tried, 

And all found wanting. What I beg to move 

Is that from this hour forth the reins of state 

Be taken from men’s hands, which scarce can hold them, 

And placed in Woman’s. 
Several Women. Hear, hear, hear. Go on. 
Mrs. Pankagoras. Does my proposal startle you? 

Consider. 

What is this malady of which we die? 

A constant love of change. If some sound course 

Is settled on to-day, we fickle men 

Are tired of it to-morrow—tired, and why? 

Because it is not new enough ; and we clamour 

For something bad that’s newer. Where’s the State 

Can thrive that’s ruled like this? 'There’s always more 

In any State, as in your own live limbs, 

To be conserved than changed. You break your leg. 

Well, if you wish to mend it, true it is 

You must change something : but the things you change 

Are nought compared to those you keep from changing 

If that same leg is ever to go again, 

And carry you as of old. Wherefore, I say, 

Since men have proved so vain and variable, 

Seeking for changes where no change can be, 

Let Woman take Man’s place ; because in her, 

Steadfast and steady, wedded by experience 

To the daily acts and facts that always must be, 

Never, like men, hysterical, the Gods 

Have given to Man the true Conservative— 

Conservative of all that makes life possible, 

And saves the world from chaos. 

Several Women. Hear, hear, hear. 
Tell us some more about the true Conservative. 

Mrs. Pankagoras. Still as of old to blow the fire she 

squats. 
Still as of old she stands to stir the pots. 
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With the same dripping still she bastes her meats ; 
Still in her store-room sucks the self‘same sweets, 
Still with two hands she grasps the eternal broom, 
And holds the handle whilst she sweeps the room. 
Still if her little store be nearly spent, 

She cooks still less, and teaches Man content. 

If Man remonstrates, still she talks him down, 

Or stops his talking with a single frown. 

When frowns suffice not, still her lips can scold ; 
And still the husband trembles as of old. 

Then, friends and countrymen, let him who can 
Deny that Woman’s born to govern Man. 

Here I suppose that some one interrupts me, 
And I make answer thus : 

What said that gentleman? Did I hear aright? 
‘Woman can’t rule because she cannot fight’? 

I’m glad that question’s raised ; for here’s my answer. 
Not fight? In the true sense I say she can, sir. 
When to the field the mailéd warriors go, 

With every sinew swollen to fell the foe, 

You'll grant me this—each warrior must be fed 

Often, and must be sometimes put to bed. 

Well, then, who does this? Woman cooks his meats, 
She pats his pillow smooth, she airs his sheets. 

Those, those who tuck the warrior up at night, 

And fry his food, are those that really fight. 

Philena. My dear, you’re quite magnificent. 

Mrs. Pankagoras. Not I, 
But Woman speaking through me. And now—now— 
Struggle into those great big boots of yours, 

Tie on your beards: pull well about your noses 
Your husbands’ collars. Grasp your walking-sticks, 
And march. Time presses. If we are late, we are lost. 


[Exzeunt Mrs, Panxacoras and the women, singing. 


ACT II 


The scene remains unchanged, but the day has broken, and 
the sky is a dim grey. Enter Mr. Panxacoras from his house, 
dressed in his wife’s cloak and slippers. 

Mr. Pankagoras. Oh for a breath of air—of fresh cold air ! 
I feel so sick—so sick. Dinner, come up, 
Or else stay down. What in the devil’s name 
Has happened to my wife? Where aré my boots? 
Where’s my great coat? All gone—utterly gone. 
My wife’s gone too; and she, in place of them, 
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Has left this mass of frills and frippery, 
And these ridiculous shoes with gilded heels, 
And flowers sewn on all over them. 


[Enter Mr. Buepyrus, from house next that of 
Mr. PANKAGORAS. 


Mr. Blepyrus. Heavens, what’s here? 
Is it fish, flesh, or fowl? Mr. Pankagoras, 
Don’t say it’s you. Your mother wouldn’t have known you. 
Why are you glittering thus from top to toe 
With spangles? Why are you yellow? Why do you wave 
With ribbons? 
Mr. Pankagoras. You may well ask. ‘This cursed 
patchwork 
Is some tom-foolery of my wife’s. Just now 
I wake up with a fit of sickness on me, 
Panting to get outside, and catch this thing up, 
Because—so please you—my own coat was gone, 
My wife having bolted with it. 
Mr. Blepyrus. Eh? What—what? 
Dear me, that’s very singular. The same thing 
Has happened to myself. My wife’s gone too. 
So have my coat and boots. My very walking-stick 
Seems to have joined the party. My dear friend 


' Where can they all have gone? 


Mr. Pankagoras. I think—I think— 
So far at least as my dear wife’s concerned, 
There’s nothing really immoral in the business. 
I say I think, because one never knows. 

Mr. Blepyrus. One never knows. But I too, when I 

think 
Of what my dear wife’s face is, think the same. 
But bless my soul, ’tis late. I must be off 
Before the Assembly’s over. Here comes Chremes, 
Brisk as a lark. You tell your case to him, 
Your wife’s case and your own; and if this sickness 
Troubles you still, get him to call a doctor. 
Good-bye—good luck to you. [Ezit. 
[Enter CHREMES, walking rapidly towards his own 
house. 


Chremes. Hah, Pankagoras, 
Wherefore astir so early, since it seems 
You don’t mean to go voting? And why the deuce 
Are you dressed up in those things of your wife’s? 

Mr. Pankagoras. Don’t bother me. I’m ill. "T'was a 
mere accident. 
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My coat got lost in the dark, and I took hers, 
Wanting to come outside. And now may I ask you 
How comes it you’re so early astir yourself? 

Chremes. Early? Why I’ve been up an hour and more. 
The Assembly’s over, and I’ve just come back from it. 

Mr. Pankagoras. Over already? That’s a curious go. 
I’ve lost my voter’s fee—just my damned luck. 

But tell me, neighbour, by what miracle 
Did business move so quickly? 
Chremes. Haven’t you heard? 
In all your life you never saw the like of it. 
When I and a few friends got to the entrance, 
"Twas blocked already by the queerest crew 
You ever yet clapped eyes on. All of them 
Had faces pale as paste, like shoemakers, 
Who take no exercise. The shoemakers— 
That’s what we dubbed them—shoemakers : and when, 
Having struggled in at last, we looked about us, 
These shoemakers, it seemed, were everywhere. 
Mr. Pankagoras. But what wason? Why was there this 
excitement? 
Sick as I am, it seems I have clean forgotten 
About the whole damned thing. 

Chremes. What? You've forgotten 
That this was the great day—the day of days, 

The question being how we shall save the State 
From instant ruin—what man is man enough 

To take the reins and use them? Let me tell you. 
First, with much pomp, blinking his half-blind eyes, 
Our grand old man, Neocleides, fumbles forwards, 
And rolls his words out. ‘ Citizens, in a crisis 

So great as this is, problems throng on us 

Which may confuse the wisest ; but, believe me, 

All, by clear thought, may be reduced to one— 

To one sole question.’ ‘ What’s that?’ cry the mob. 
‘That question is,’ he says, ‘oh, citizens, 

What’s to be done?’ 

Mr. Pankagoras. If only I’d been there, 

I should have said, ‘ You go to the next druggist’s, 
And buy a pint of eye-wash.’ On such occasions 
I’m rather happy in my repartees. 

Chremes. Anyhow even without your repartees 
The old man was soon exhausted. Then, up jumps 
One of your workman democrats, and shouts 
The usual thing. ‘‘‘ How shall we save the State? ”’ 
That’s what you ask. Well, let me ask you first 
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Who is the State? Look you at these here hands. 
I am a working man, and I’ve not done 
A stroke of work for a twelvemonth. We are the State— 
I and the likes of me. ’Tis we do everything. 
We make your statues, your philosophies, 
Your plays, your all; and if the State’s to prosper, 
Let the State make us comfortable. Let each clothier 
Be forced by law to give us clothes for nothing— 
A suit for each, as wanted : and if some blood-sucker 
Won’t fork out one, let the State fine him three.’ 
Mr. Pankagoras. Why didn’t this good man put in a word 
For cash as well as clothes? 
Chremes. Then, when he’d done— 
We now come to the whole point of the story— 
Quick as a cat, there leaped on to the platform 
One of the shoemakers—a little shrill 
His voice was ; but for a gift of the gab you never 
Heard anything like him—to propose a motion. 
And what, my friend, do you think his motion was? 
"Twas this : that Athens, having tried the wits 
Of all her men, and having found each man 
More helpless than the others, now should try 
The only new thing left to her, which was 
To drive men out of politics altogether, 
And give all power to Women. In an instant 
All of these men we called the shoemakers 
Shrieked in applause. ‘Encouraged thus, the speaker 
Launched out in praise of the special ways of Woman. 
‘Woman,’ he said, ‘to start with a homely matter, 
Is the better man of business. Watch her shopping. 
Her bargains are so close that men—poor fools— 
Would blush to dream of them. Let her make bargains 
With States as well as shops. What an ambassador! 
Woman again never lets out a secret. 
What a diplomatist! And then again, 
Think of her general character. How kind 
Women are to each other. How they lend 
Their best clothes to their friends, and beam with pleasure 
When those same friends outshine them! Nobody 
Has ever heard one woman say of another 
A single spiteful word. Kind to themselves, 
They will be kind to all.’ So he ran on. 
Mr. Pankagoras. One thing, as to your shoemaker, is 
certain. 
He is not married. Well, what came of it? 
Chremes. What came of it? Why, just this came of it— 
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That the deed’s done, and you and I, and all of us 
Are Women’s subjects. This was the one experiment 
We hadn’t tried already. Well, my friend, 
What do you think of it? 

Mr. Pankagoras. Upon my word 
’Tis very hard to say. This had occurred to me— 
That, if the women take our power away from us, 
They will also take our work—preside, for example, 
At public meetings. That, which makes us restless, 
Will keep our dear wives quiet. They'll get up 
In the cold, and set to work at this and that, 
While we lie snug in bed. 

Chremes. That’s the idea. 
To me it seems most wise. This rule of woman 
Will, on the whole, have my sincere support 
Provisionally. I must now go in to encounter 
My own particular ruler. 

Mr, Pankagoras. So must I. 
That’s to say if she’s there. 


[Ezeunt Mr. PanKAGoRAS and CHREMES into their 
several houses. Re-enter Chorus of Women, 
marching back from the Assembly. 


Chorus. The deed is done, 

And the victory’s won ; 

But still with true male sound 
Let our feminine feet 
Continue to beat 

For a moment more on the ground. 
For the flower of our power 
Would be gone in an hour, 

And where would our victory be 
If once ’twere suspected 
That we who elected 

Ourselves were none other than we? 
But halt! We have got 
Back at last to the spot 

From whence we set out as men. 
We must here arrange 
For a lightning change, 

And turn into women again. 
There is a wall, 
Opportunely tall, 

Which, although the skies are bright, 
Still throws such a shade 
That it might have been made 

From the dark of the darkest night. 
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There, with hands as rapid as wings, 
Let us all immediately change our things. 
Chuck the overcoat, smooth the gown : 
Let the beard come off and the skirt come down. 
From hobnailed sole and from hardened hide 
Let the slender arch of the instep slide. 
Off and away with the rags of men, 
And we once more are ourselves again. 

But see, 

"Tis she, 
Her clear eyes beaming with the hope eternal, 
Who now approaches us—our female colonel. 
Mrs. Pankagoras, our colonel, hail : 
Greater than all by the All Hail hereafter ! 


[Enter Mrs. PANKAGORAS, 


Mrs. Pankagoras. I thank you. Sisters, so far all goes 
well— 
Ay, more than well; for I behold you doing 
That which I came to urge on you. Such promptness 
In changing thus your things gives me sweet confidence 
In woman’s power to rule the whole wide world. 
Add one precaution more. Within that arch 
Secrete these actors’ properties, until, 
Later on in the day, you can restore them, 
Unnoticed, to your homes. Myself meanwhile 
Will put my own—I mean my excellent husband’s— 
Back where I found them. I'll return anon. 


[She goes to the door of her own house, and en- 
counters MR. PANKAGORAS coming out. 


Mr. Pankagoras. My dear, good morning. If it’s not a 
liberty, 
May I ask you where you come from? 
Mrs. Pankagoras. That’s my business. 
Mr. Pankagoras. Maybe it’s mine too. Have you never 
heard 
That a wife’s honour—her most priceless jewel— 
Lies in her husband’s keeping? If she takes it, 
Without his leave, into the streets at night, 
That jewel may get lost. 
Mrs. Pankagoras. My dear, you flatter me. 
It’s nothing at all of that kind. 
Mr. Pankagoras. Then perhaps 
I may ask without offence why you stole out 
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In the dead vast and middle of the night 
With my great coat on? 
Mrs. Pankagoras. If you are bent on knowing, 
I was, it did so happen, called away 
To the chamber of a friend. 
Mr. Pankagoras. The devil you were! 
And who was he? 
Mrs: Pankagoras. It was a friend who—who— 
Who just was going, if such things interest you, 
To have a dear little baby. You were asleep, 
And looked so snug, I didn’t like to wake you. 
I would have told you else. Come now, I put it to you, 
Could I have acted differently? 
Mr. Pankagoras. Yes, you might have. 
You might have taken not my coat, but yours. 
Mrs. Pankagoras. But yours was so much warmer, and 
I thought 
You’d never miss it. 
Mr. Pankagoras. Well, my walking-stick— 
Why did you take that too? Are babies brought 
Into the world with sticks? 
Mrs. Pankagoras. You dear old goose, 
What’s in your silly noddle? 
Mr. Pankagoras. Silly or no, 
You made me miss the Assembly. 
Mrs. Pankagoras. I’m so pleased 
To think she’s doing nicely. And the boy— 
He’s a real darling. 
Mr. Pankagoras. Whose boy? The Assembly’s? 
Mrs. Pankagoras. No, goosey, no. My friend’s. But 
what’s all this 
About the Assembly? Has the Assembly met? 
Mr. Pankagoras. Yes, with a vengeance. Do you mean 
to say 
That you’ve not heard what’s happened? 
Mrs. Pankagoras. No, dear. What? 
Mr. Pankagoras. Then sit you down. You shall have 
all the news. 
Yes, she shall hear something she’d never guess, 
Not if her little head should guess a twelvemonth. 
The Assembly has, by an immense majority, 
Transferred all power from man to whom—to whom? 
To you—to you. 
Mrs. Pankagoras. Power to do what, my dear? 
To darn your clothes for you? 
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Mr. Pankagoras. Not to darn. To govern. 
Mrs. Pankagoras. But power to govern what? To 
govern you? , 
Mr. Pankagoras. Not me, but the whole State. 
Mrs. Pankagoras. And this power’s given 
To me—me personally? 
Mr. Pankagoras. T should rather say, 
From what I’ve just picked up, to your whole sex. 
Chorus. You’re wrong—you’re wrong. "Tis given to 
her—to her, 
Who of her sex is leader. Mrs. Pankagoras, 
First of thy sex, saviour of Athens, hail. 
Greater than all by the All Hail hereafter! 
Mr. Pankagoras. If this be so, I have indeed woke up 
To find myself most famous—a queen’s consort. 
Mrs. Pankagoras. Oh, night and day, but this is 
wondrous strange. 
It almost sounds too sensible to be true. 
Yet I must needs believe it. Oh, dear State, 
Thrice happy: State: for I, from this hour forth, 
Or Woman working through me, from thine eyes 
Will wipe away all tears. 
Mr. Pankagoras. An excellent end. 
But tell us how this wiping will be done? 
By what particular means? 
Mrs. Pankagoras. By various means. 
Oh, I have dreamed of this. It comes to me 
That I, from the foundations of the world, 
Was destined for this hour. My Woman’s brain 
Has teemed with general remedies. My heart 
Has throbbed with them to bursting. Here is one of them. 
I'll take from mortgagees their cruel rights 
To get their own paid back to them. 
Chremes. Hear, hear. 
Only do that, and I’ll support your Government 
Through thick and thin. 
Mrs. Pankagoras. All this I’ll do and more, 
If you support me : and this doubter here 
Shall doubt no longer. Ah, it comes, it comes— 
My complete programme, welling up in me, 
Definite clause by clause. Only have ears 
To hear, and ye shall hear it. Yet even I— 
So glorious is my scheme, so wholly new— 
Might well be daunted by it, but for my faith 
In you, and yours in me. 
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Chorus. Don’t be frightened by the glory 
Of the good things up your sleeve : 
For the more they’re like a story 
All the more shall we believe. 
Mr. Pankagoras. My dear, don’t be bashful: for what 
recommends 
A scheme like its newness? I second your friends. 
And in this there is reason; for who can deride 
Or can even distrust what has never been tried? 
Mrs. Pankagoras. Then harken all, and do not interrupt 
me. 
I do not promise to transform society 
By any clap-trap tricks like those of Gorgias 
Or his still baser rivals. I shan’t offer you 
Ninepence for fourpence, half-a-crown for sixpence. 
The thing’s impossible. No; I shall follow 
The true conservative course. I shall but make 
All things the common property of all. 
Why, pray, should one man own a thousand acres, 
Or even the half of one—it makes no difference— 
Whilst some have not the freehold of one grave? 
Why should one man have many excellent servants, 
Well-fed, and some, not even a half-starved charwoman? 
Under my coming rule all shall enjoy 
An equal share of everything—men sober, 
Men drunk, men idle, men industrious. 
Does not the idle man require the products 
Of labour—say, his dinner—just as much 
As the laborious? He who makes two blades 
Grow where one grew before, hath not a stomach 
Larger than his who stops the growth of all 
By idly lying on them. In respect of products, 
All men, I say, let their productive deeds 
Be what they will, have the same sacred needs. 
Deeds do but disunite men. Let’s be done 
With deeds. ’*Tis needs that weld men into one. 
Such are my general principles. 
Mr. Pankagoras. And as such 
Their grandeur beggars praise. But once again 
I hark back to the practical side of things. 
What practical steps will you take, my dear, to realise them? 
Mrs. Pankagoras. My first step will be this. I am 
going to enact 
That property of all kinds, real and personal, 
Shall be resumed by the State; all movables 
Being, to begin with, brought from every house 
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To a great communal Store: and from that Store 
Women shall then a ministering angel be, 
Handing to each whatever each may ask for, 
And just as much of it. How shall want contend 
With such a scheme as this? What says my husband? 
Mr. Pankagoras. Your husband says that, in so far as 
want 
Relates to saleable goods, such ass fine food, 
Fine clothes, et cetera, he will admit, 
Waiving perhaps some minor difficulties, 
He will admit, for argument’s sake, you are right. 
But that’s not all. Take your own sex for example. 
Women, if I know them, even when wearing clothes 
Most enviably expensive, are not satisfied 
Unless these clothes excite—and this, I fear, 
By no means happens always—the attention, 
The admiration, and in short the love, 
Of the sex opposite. How at your shop— 
How will a true man’s true love be given away 
With each ten yards of silk? 
Just suppose now—to take no impossible case-— 
You have twenty young men with an eye for a face, 
And nineteen plain women, and one 
Who is charming—for charmers are not over plenty— 
And suppose that this one should be wooed by the 
twenty, 
And the rest of her sisters by none. 
Mrs. Pankagoras. Ah— 
You have touched the heart of things. Forgive my panting. 
We women always pant when supreme problems 
Are urged upon us. Wait. You shall have my answer 
As soon as I’m myself. 
Chorus. Mark how her breast 
Heaves like the breast of her whose Delphic throne 
Is the oracular tripod. Hark, she speaks. 
Mrs. Pankagoras. Man does not live by food alone, nor 
woman 
By even the costliest frocks. These being given, 
There still remain those hungers of the mind, 
Which being thwarted, they who are clothed and fed 
Are scarce less wretched than the bare and starving. 
To take a man’s case, ’twere indeed cold comfort 
To say, ‘ We have fed you. We will keep you fat 
Your whole life long ; but though you are weak and stupid 
You still desire to shine, and show yourself 
The equal of the strongest. What’s to hinder you? 
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Shine if you can.’ Colder comfort still 
To say to a woman, ‘ We have fed and dressed you; 
But though your face withers each man you look at 
You still need love. Go, if you can, and win it. 
You have your opportunities. Are not these 
Equal to those of even your fairest sisters?’ 
Yes, yes, we are all familiar with that phrase— 
* Equality of opportunity,’ 
All gold, and minted by eternal Justice : 
But this, as used by mere male Radicals, 
Is made of none effect. It merely means 
That all—the weak, the strong, the slow, the swift— 
May, if they please, become antagonists 
On racecourse or in ring. What’s equal here? 
What chance against Achilles has the toad 
Because one runs, one hops, on the same road? 
What boots it saying to the little man 
‘Go in and thrash the big one if you can’? 
Trust me, there is but one way under heaven 
Of making all men’s chances really even. 
You can’t make giants out. of dwarfs, but you 
Can by wise laws so maim and chain the few 
That Milo’s arms and Atalanta’s feet 
Shall not be stronger and be not more fleet 
Than any swaddled baby’s. Bid the grass 
Rival the oak in stature—you’re an ass, 
But watch the oaken sapling. Keep it low, 
And dock the upstart as it dares to grow. 
Chorus. Hear, hear, hear. 
Oh words of glorious cheer. 
Yes, dock the upstart trees. 
So shall our ships’ proud timbers rule the seas. 
Oh, greatest among women, fountain soul, 
Pour forth thy waters. We will gulp the whole. 
Mrs. Pankagoras. To go back to the point from which 
we started— 
That raised by my husband—to the case, 
Of all such cases greatest and most typical— 
That of our plainer or less pleasing sisters. 
Take now some bitterest shrew. Hath not a shrew 
Senses, affections, passions, even as you have? 
Prick her. Will she not bleed. Let men not pay her 
What she considers adequate attention, 
Will not she long to scratch them? Ah, her hands 
Would only scratch because they cannot fondle. 
Doth not a shrew need love? And is her need, 
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Thwarted by the mere accident of birth, 
Not sacred as the need that floats in eyes 
As soft as Erato’s? And shall it not 
Be satisfied as fully? It shall, it shall. 
She, too, shall have, in the true practical sense, 
Her equal opportunity of love. 
My laws shall give it to her. 
Chorus. She shall, she shall. 
The thing is difficult no doubt; but thou, 
Oh, saviour of our sex, inform us how. 
Mrs. Parkagoras. The thing’s quite simple. One man 
wants a beauty : 
But, ere he marries her, he must marry first, 
For several months, in equitable succession, 
Those whom he doesn’t want, but who want him, 
The plainest having precedence. True equality 
Is thus established ; and in each fond breast 
That pines for him, true love shall build his nest. 
Mr. Pankagoras. My dear, 
Is it permitted to express a fear 
That, under such a system, ’twould be rather 
Hard for a son to recognise his father? 
And might not all sweet family affections 
Suffer a little from such brief connections? 
Mrs. Pankagoras. Nay, on the contrary such sweet 
affections 
Will but enlarge their scope. If in each gentleman 
Above a certain age each youth discerns 
A possible papa, his filial feelings 
Will not be killed, but multiplied. All gentlemen 
Above a certain age will thus be sacred to him. 
Mr. Pankagoras. You have an answer, dear, I do 
believe, 
For everything. Still there’s one question more 
I'd like to put to you. 
Mrs. Pankagoras. Well, put it quickly then : 
For I must presently get to my work, 
And make my proclamations. 
Mr. Pankagoras. It refers 
To those arrangements as to food and so forth 
Which, though we agreed they are relatively low, 
Have still their own importance. Those old hungers, 
Not of the mind but body, you will satisfy 
Plentifully, so I gather. You'll not stint us? 
Mrs. Pankagoras. Stint you? Why, man, under this 
tule of mine 
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The town shall teem with plenty, not for one 
Nor two, but all of you. I shall accomplish 
What Gorgias did but peep at. The old plan 
Was, as we know, the few things for the few. 
That’s what I’m going to change. My rule shall mean 
The few things for the many. Fruits—that’s nothing. 
The rarest meats, the rarest gems, and stuffs 
So rare as to be fabulous—all, all 
Will I give to the many. There are wines so precious 
That not a dozen jars in all the year 
Are wrung from all the vineyards of the world, 
These will I make the common drink of all. 
Mr. Pankagoras. My whole mouth waters for them. 
But, my dear, 
All these fine wines—where will they be on tap? 
Mrs. Pankagoras. I am going to turn, in the course of 
the next few hours, 
All public buildings into public restaurants, 
One for each quarter of the town : and there, 
Nightly to all such banquets shall be served 
As emperors hardly dream of. 
Mr. Pankagoras. But these feasts— 
These solid feasts—how will they be produced 
Night after night? Where’s all the stuff to come from? 
Mrs. Pankagoras. Rest you content with this; they'll 
be produced 
By Somebody, and somehow. In two words, 
They will be social products. I confess 
The purely business aspect of the problem 
Is that which I and all the hallowed choir, 
Whose songs are of the future, have thus far 
Given least attention to, but you to-day 
Shall see the thing done once; and what’s done once, 
That may be done again and yet again 
With Somebody to succour us. Now for a while 
Farewell. I must be gone to choose my heralds, 
And make my proclamations. Hunger and love 
Shall each ere night be satisfied ; and all, 
However poor or plain, shall seek their rest 
Murmuring, ‘ At last we, too, are of the blessed.’ 


[Eait Mrs. PANKAGORAS. 
Chorus. Hah, who comes here? ’*Tis he, her first 
disciple, . 
Bringing his things forth for the common Store, 
Scarce waiting for her mandate. 
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[Enter CHREMEs from his house, followed by slaves 
bringing out his chattels. As the goods are brought 
out, he checks them. 
Chremes. A kitchen sieve, 

Size extra large; item one pot, large also, 

Black with the steam of many a stew I’ve eaten. 

Item, mixed lot of kitchen requisites. 

[Enter Mr. BuEPyRus. 


Mr. Blepyrus. Who'd have believed it true? By all 
things fabulous 

It’s actually being done. I'll pull his leg a bit. 
Why bless me, neighbour Chremes, what’s all this? 
Are you changing houses? Or are all these articles 
About to tramp to an auction? 

Chremes. No, by heaven, 
But in accordance with the new decree 
All these are pilgrims to the public Stores. 
Do you mean to say you'll not despatch your own? 
What? You'll defy the law? Have you no fear 
Of the immortal Gods? 

Mr. Blepyrus. The immortal Gods, 
I rather think, are of one mind with me. 
We both would sooner have our sacrifices 
Made to us than made by us. 

Chremes. You waste your words. (To his slaves.) 
Now, slaves, pile up the stuff. Wheel it all off 
To the public Stores, and say I’ll come myself 


Presently to arrange it. 
[Enter female CRIER. 


Crier. Ho, all ye citizens, in the State’s name 
I hereby summon you to draw your lots 
For places at the communal feast to-night— 
First of those feasts which shall be spread for all 
Each night for ever. You will find tables groaning 
With priceless cheer gratuitously. On the couches 
The pillowed down through broidered silks will call 
For limbs to lean on it. The rarest vintages 
Will breathe their souls from flagons. Girls already 
Blow coals to rubies ‘neath the roasting joint. 
The air is rich with pastry. All things call 
On every mouth to open. Draw your lots. 

Mr. Blepyrus. If such be really law, well—I’ll obey it, 
And try this feast myself. 

Chremes. Do you think you'll get it? 
Where are your goods, my friends? No goods, no dinner. 
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Mr. Blepyrus. Dear friend, I’ll help you in arranging 

yours. 

Chremes. Not if I know it. Whilst arranging mine 
You'd swear they were yourown. With many thanks to you 
T’ll do that job myself. [Hzit. 

Mr. Blepyrus. I’ll dine or die for it. 

My goods may wait at home. Ere night I’ll say 
To-morrow do thy worst, for I have dined to-day. 


[Eavit Mr. BuEepyrvs. 


Chorus. They are all gone—all gone, Mrs. Pankagoras 
Compels them all, as Orpheus made the stones 
Move to his voice. Meanwhile the very air, 
Breathless with expectation, seems to await 
The coming blessedness—for each hungering mouth 
Food, and dear love for every hungering heart. 


ACT III 


The scene as before. Two hours have elapsed. The stage is 
empty. Presently, from the door of one of the houses, a middle- 
aged and very sour-faced SpInsTER looks cautiously out, and 
stands listening. 


Spinster. It all seems strangely quiet. Is everyone 
Dreaming indoors of dinner? I am dreaming 
Of dinners? No—but love. Where are they all— 
Our promised legal husbands? When will their arms, 
Obedient to the law, lay hold on us? 
Or when shall ours enjoy the opportunity 
Of laying hold on them? Patience, my heart. 
We'll wait inside. We shall not wait for long. 


[Enter handsome Youtu, who looks about him as though 
afraid of being observed, and then, stationing himself 
under a neighbouring balcony, sings. 


Youth. Maid of Athens, from your casement 
See who’s standing by your basement. 
Harken, harken, for you know 
Zoe mou, sas agapo. 

The Spinster (peeping out). 

Oh, what is my heart palpitating for? 
This is exactly the man I’ve been waiting for. 
Oh, my heart, be steady, be steady. 
What is he doing? 
He cannot be wooing 
A detestable somebody else already. 
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The Maid of Athens (from balcony). 
What? Is it thou? But why so late? 
Oh, cruel one, to make me wait ! 
I cannot weave, and I cannot spin. 
I am dreaming of love alone. 
The Youth. 
Then do you come out, or let me come in, 
For I am your own, your own. 
She is coming. The hinges move. 
She is here. She is mine. I fly 
To faint in the arms of the maiden I love— 
To faint in her arms, and to die. 


The Mat or ATHENS appears in her doorway. As the 
YouTH approaches her, the SPINSTER rushes forwards 
and seizes him. 


The Spinster. Oh, no, you don’t, my precious. Turn 
and see. 
I am your bride, your chosen, and not she. 
The Youth. Madam, the flattering sentiments you 
express 
Embarrass me extremely. You mistake me 
For somebody else. Madam, this is too much. 


Suppose that others saw you. 
The Spinster. Let them see me. 
May not a wife fondle her legal husband ? 
For such you will be presently. 
The Youth. I your husband? 
The Spinster. Yes, mine, sweet: and for two good 
reasons :—first 
Because I need you, and because demand 
Creates supply :—further, because the law 
Will make you marry me. 
The Youth. I marry you? I'll die first. 
The Maid of Athens. 
You will die, I know, if she makes you go; 
And what will happen to me? 
If she carries off you she shall take me too, 
And I will be killed with thee. 
The Spinster. Hands off, you minx. He’s mine by 
every law 
Divine and human. Do not dare to touch him. 
Even were marriage not a social function, 
As modern text-books teach us, but a means 
To some mere private rapture, I’d outrival you— 
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You and your floating eyes and empty head, 
With the superior charmings of my mind. 
I'll sing you for him. Woo him, if you can, 
With any strain more piercing-sweet than mine. 
[She sings. 


Harken, dear spouse, and be no more unkind. 
I’ll show you ail the treasures of my mind. 
Bid me discourse, and I with tenderest unction 
Will teach you marriage is a social function, 
And not a means of egoistic bliss. 
In kissing me I’ll feach you that you kiss 
The Organic Whole—the All that really lives— 
The People and their representatives, 
Not taken individually or respectively, 
But, in the true sense of the term, collectively. 
What matter, then, whether I’m plain or pretty, 
Since, kissing me, you’ll kiss the whole dear City, 
Or, at the very least, some sub-committee. 
Hussy, there’s music. If you can, make better. 
The Maid of Athens. 
Night by night for thy dear sake 
Did I watch and did I wake, 
Till the moon, gone to her rest, 
Had stol’n her silver from my breast. 
One by one the Pleiads spent 
Their lamps, and dipped them in the sea. 
The midnight came, the midnight went ; 
But no hour brought me thee. 
The Youth. 
Night by night for thy aia sake 
Did I watch and did I wake 
Here beneath your casement high. 
But my loved one did not know 
That her love’s heart ached below, 
She was gazing on the sky. 
Ah, search no more the heavens afar, 
Cast down thine eyes and see. 
Had I an eye for every star, 
They all should gaze on thee. 
The Spinster. Dear husband, leave her to her caine 
wauling 
And come with me. Your legal wife is calling. 
[Enter Seconp SpinstER uglier and more austerely prim 
than the first. 
Second Spinster. His legal wife? I’ll legal you. He’s 
mine. 
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I’m older, and to man’s mere physical senses 
Incomparably more forbidding ; yet to his mind 
Incomparably more winsome. 
The Youth. 
What shall Ido? What shall I do? 
Do you mean to say I’m your husband too? 
. Second Spinster. 

Nay, not mine too. You are mine alone. 

You are my own exclusive own. 

Don’t listen to her. She’s a shrew, she’s a prig. 

She would also be bald if it weren’t for her wig. 

Oh, my legal husband, stay, 

And wait for me here while I drive her away. 

First Spinster. You'll drive me, will you? Try it. You 
shall feel 
That, though my heart is gold, my nails are steel. 
[Exeunt the two SpinsTers, fighting. 
The Youth. 
Maid of Athens, plighted bride, 
Ope your door. The harpies go. 
Quick, and let us slip inside. 
Zoe mou, sas agapo, 
[The YourH and the Matp retire rapidly 
into the house. 
Chorus. Oh, overflowing cup 
Of blessedness : oh, day most fortunate ! 
For now our eyes at last behold the birth 
Of that most perfect State 
On this our actual earth— 
The express image unto mortals given 
Of that divinest polity laid up 
Eternal in the Heaven! 
No mouth that cries for food shall not be filled with it. 
No heart that cries for love shall not be stilled with it. 
Ha, who comes here? What happy harbinger 
Of that good will and peace—for so she appears— 
Which springs from hunger satisfied, as those others 
Image the deeper peace that springs from love? 

[Enter the Main of Mrs. Pankagoras, fresh from 
the public banquet. Her children meanwhile 
appear at the door of her house. 

Maid. Whom did I hear say ‘Fortunate’? We are all 
Fortunate. Those young gentlemen and ladies 
Whom I see peeping from Mamma’s own door 
Are specially so. Can you tell me where my master is— 
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I mean my lady’s husband? 
Chorus. Probably 
He’s somewhere about the place. See, here he comes. 


[Enter Mr. PANKAGORAS. 


Maid, Oh, sir, most lucky sir, I’ve just been sent for you. 
How is it that your luck is so exceptional? 
Mr. Pankagoras. Exceptional in what way? 
Maid. Aren’t you lucky 
In being the only gentleman in Athens 
Late for hiS dinner on this glorious day? 
They are at it, all: they are at it, tooth and nail— 
Thousands of citizens : and, oh, my master, 
For your own sake, and that of these dear chicks, 
May I discreetly breathe a word to the wise? 
Everything edible in the town is there, 
There’s not a mouldy cheese-cake seven days old 
That is not there; no knuckle of ham in Athens 
Bearing a rag of meat, that is not there. 
And as for those plump joints fresh from the fire, 
So equal now is the opportunity 
That, out of every juicy slice of them 
Three rounds of equal teeth in sweet accord 


Are biting emulous crescents. Oh, be quick, 
For fear, if such a thought’s not blasphemy, 
Demand should chance to overtake supply. 
Everything’s going. Oh, before you start, 
Wait till I pop indoors, and find a talisman 
Which you may need too soon. 


[Map goes into house. 
Mr. Pankagoras (to his children). 
Will you trot, little dears, to a dinner with me, 
A dinner as nice as a dinner can be— 
A dinner that everyone owes to mamma? 
Did you know how important a man is papa? 
He’s the husband of one who by magical arts 
Makes each dish that she taps yield a harvest of tarts : 
And, as all are now equal, no doubt we’ll be able 
To secure the best seats at the top of the table. 
[The Matp hastily puts a package in the hands 
of Mr. PANKAGORAS. 
Mr. Pankagoras. Well, and what may this be? 
Maid. It’s just some scraps from the larder—some few 
things 
Left by my lady’s searchers when they seized 
Each stick of furniture in all your rooms, 
Vor. LXXII—No, 426 
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And took the whole off to the public stores. 
Here are three old stale loaves, also some cheese 
Spared by the mouse, and also half a cabbage. 
Take them, and you and these poor little ones 
Will not come back quite starving. Bless their hearts, 
They’ll all have time enough to starve to-morrow. 
[Mr. Pankacoras takes the packet and walks 
off with his children. 


Chorus. Oh, overflowing cup 
Of blessedness, oh day most fortund®e ! 
For now at last our eyes behold the birth 
Of that most perfect State 
On this our actual earth— 
The express image unto mortals given 
Of that divinest polity laid up 
Eternal in the Heaven ! 


W. H. Matxocs. 














RECENT ART SALES 


‘ WE live in an age of wonders,’ wrote Bachaumont, that keen 
chronicler of manners and events in Paris during the eighteenth 
century. This somewhat trite phrase to-day hardly conveys the 
impression which the art sales of the last season or so leave on 
the minds of those who follow such matters with close interest. 
One thinks of the ‘Spitzer season’ in Paris, of the ‘ Dudley 
season,’ of the ‘ Lyne Stephens season ’ at Christie’s ; but all such 
memories—and there are many others—are completely eclipsed 
by that of the season now closed. 

Formerly, big art sales occurred only at long and irregular 
intervals, often years in length ; for the last quarter of a century 
at least every year has had its important sale in London or in 
Paris. But within the last few months there have been great 
art sales, not only in London and Paris, but in Berlin and New 
York. Everywhere ‘ records’ have been broken, and no day has 
been without its surprises: the air, in fact, has been charged 
with them. Huge totals and correspondingly huge individual 
prices have been the order of the day. 

In Paris alone four sales have produced over a million ster- 
ling. In London one sale has reached a third of that amount. 
In every sense the Doucet sale in Paris is without precedent. 
The San Donato total was upwards of 600,000/., but the various 
sales were spread over nearly twenty years, in Rome, Paris and 
elsewhere ; and for all practical purposes M. Jacques Doucet’s 
collection may rank as having produced the ‘ record’ total, a dis- 
tinction held by that of Hamilton Palace for thirty years. The 
Yerkes sale in New York two years ago eclipsed the previous 
‘record’ which had held good in the New World for nearly a 
quarter of a century; whilst in Germany the Weber sale stands 
supreme as regard extent and total. 

It will, I think, be interesting and instructive to give a list of 
some of the great collections which have reached six figures ; the 
list could be doubled by adding those which have just fallen a 
little short of that limit. It should be pointed out that in 
France there is an auction charge of 10 per cent. and in 
Germany one of 5 per cent. on auction sales, in each case payable 
by the purchaser; so that, for instance, the actual amount of 
money spent at the Doucet sale was 610,918!. 

319 ¥2 
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The great sales of the last forty years may be tabulated as 
follows : 


Dura- 
Sale and Date No. of Lots} tion in Total 
Days 


Jacques Doucet, Paris, 1912. . . . . 357 4 
Heestiten Pulaos; 1008). se OS 7 
Madame Lelong, Paris, 1902-3 . . . «| 2820 30 
Frédéric Spitzer, Paris, 1893. . . . .| 3369 37 
John E. Taylor, 1912 . Bag ae 12 
C. T. Yerkes, New York, 1910? @ ARS =. 
Mary J. Morgan, New York, 1886 sotist te 12 





Eduard F. Weber, Berlin, 1912 3 
Madame Roussel, Paris, 1912 4 
Joseph Gillott, 1872 S 6 
Marquise L: Carcano, Paris, 1912 . ‘ 3 
Alex. Young (remaining peers 1910 3 
Jean Dollfus, Paris, 1912 P — 3% z. 
Mrs. Lyne Stephens, 1895 . . . . . 9 
eg 3 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 





S. G. Holland, 1908 
Baron Schréder, 1910 

C. J. Wertheimer, 1912? 
Baron Albert Grant, 1877 
H. Magniac, 1892 . . 
Lord Dudley, 1892 . 











Big totals appeal perhaps more to the multitude than to the 
individual ; and all great sales include objects, and realise prices, 
which cannot possibly interest everybody, even those who make 
art collecting a serious business. In leaving totals for individual 
prices, a bewildering array of figures could easily be compiled. 
During the last quarter of a century about forty pictures have 
been sold at auction in London at prices which vary from about 
10,0001. to over twice that amount. A list of these would be too 
long to quote here, but I think it will be instructive to give a 
graduated list of what may be described as ‘ top’ auction prices 
of the last season or two in England and abroad : 


Recent Highest Prices. 


Artist and Subject 


Andrea Mantegna, Madonna, Child and Saints . 
Frans Hals, Portrait of an Old Lady . ; 
J. M. W. Turner, Rockets and Blue. Lights 
Q. de la Tour, Portrait of Duval de l’Epinoy 





* The actual total of the Yerkes sale of pictures, tapestries, and of the 
remaining contents, sold on the premises, of his house in Fifth Avenue, New 
York, amounted to £441,589. 

? This sale was only of the residue of Mr. Charles J. Wertheimer’s collection, 
or stock, at the time of his death. In the case of Groves v. Read, heard before 
Mr. Justice Neville, it was stated that private sales ‘up to £300,000” had 
been made before the public auction. 
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Recent Highest Prices—continued. 


Artist and Subject Sale 


H. Raeburn, Portrait of Mrs. R. Williamson . May 1911 

Do, Portraitof Mrs. Hay . . . May 1912 
Rembrandt, Old Woman Pluckinga Fowl . ./| Levaigneur 
H. Regnault, Salomé ‘ Carcano 
Se Lebrun, Portrait of Princesse Talley- 

Doucet 

H. Raeburn, Portrait of Lady J. Traill ae May 1911 
Rembrandt, Portrait of the Artist’s Sister. . Carcano 

Do. Young Girl holding # Medal . . |Hoe, New Yor 
J. B. O. Corot, La Solitude p teer lca Carcano 

Abdy, 1911 


ing > ee Yerkes 
Botticelli, Life of St. Zenobius oe OE Abdy 
Rembrandt, Portraitofa Rabbi . . . . Yerkes 
F. H. Drouais, L’éducation fait tout . . . Roussel 


The ‘ physiognomy,’ so to speak, of the collectors whose 
sales have rendered this year so famous is curious. We have 
been called upon to witness no dismantling of ancient and historic 
houses, such as that of Hamilton Palace. ll the collections 
have been formed within our own times—a fact which gives an 
especial emphasis to some of the ‘big profits.’ That some of 
these collections should be dispersed may be a matter of regret, 
but in this connexion it is impossible not to recall the clause in 
Edmond de Goncourt’s will in which he says : ‘ My wish is that 
my drawings, my prints, my curiosities, my books—in a word, 
these things of art which have been the joy of my life—shall 
not be consigned to the cold tomb of a museum and subjected to 
the stupid glance of the careless passer-by; but I require that 
they shall all be dispersed under the hammer, so that the pleasure 
which the acquiring of each one of them has given me shall be 
given again, in each case, to some inheritor of my own tastes.’ 

How far these or analogous sentiments may have influenced 
those whose collections have so recently been ‘knocked down’ 
it is impossible to say. Two collectors—M. Doucet and the 
Marquise L. Carcano—have witnessed their own triumphs. M. 
Jacques Doucet, who, in the language of the sportsman, ‘holds 
the world’s record’ in the way of art sales, is the architect of 
his own fortune, which he erected out of his business in Paris 
as an outfitter. Perhaps the proceeds of this sale will in part 
go to develop his unique library of books on art and archaeology— 
now numbering about 90,000 volumes—which is open to 
students, and which bids fair to become of the highest value to 
all concerned in art and allied subjects. 

Of the Marquise Landolfo Carcano much is known. The late 
Albert Wolff wrote a well-informed article in the Figaro on the 
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founder of this collection when it was exhibited in 1884, for the 
benefit of the poor, at the Georges-Petit Gallery (where it was 
sold), and no romance could be more fascinating than the story 
of this lady’s career. A prominent figure in certain circles of 
Paris during the last years of the Second Empire, the owner of 
@ splendid mansion, Madame de Cassan (as she was then) 
experienced the full meaning of vanitas vanitatum. Her 
portrait by Ricard, dated 1868, is among the artistic treasures 
of the Petit Palais. Of Madame Roussel and Madame 
Levaigneur very little is known. Concerning the latter, I have 
it on the best authority that a certain Paris dealer, who was 
anxious to examine her Rembrandt (and also perhaps to do 
business), wrote for permission to see the picture. His assistant 
duly presented himself at her house: Madame Levaigneur was 
waiting for him, and told him in words that could admit of no 
mistake, not only that he should not see the picture, but that 
he was not to come again under any circumstances. - 

M. Jean Dollfus, the owner of another fine collection, was an 
Alsatian millowner, who preferred to be French rather than 
German after the war of 1870-1, and who removed his collections 
to Paris. Finally, and to come nearer home, Mr. J. E. Taylor 
was the proprietor of the Manchester Guardian, and the first 
public announcement of his sale was made, of all places in the 
world, in a Berlin daily paper. Mr. Charles J. Wertheimer was 
the eminent dealer of whom so many good stories are told of his 
enterprise as a collector. Mr. G. N. Stevens, whose choice col- 
lection of Barbizon pictures (sold June 14 last) included fifteen 
Corots, is understood to be the proprietor of the Family Herald. 

Not only historically but also from the commercial point of 
view the Early Italian schools take precedence, for the Weber 
Mantegna, bought from Messrs. Dowdeswell nine years ago 
for 4000/., realised the highest price ever paid at auction for a 
single picture. This season between thirty and forty Italian 
pictures have sold for upwards of 1000/. each, and so keen is the 
demand for such pictures as have any claim to authenticity that 
collectors, paraphrasing the historic advice of the Quaker to his 
son, would seem to say to their dealers: ‘Get them, get them 
cheaply if you can, but get them.’ With an ever-increasing body 
of wealthy collectors, not only in America but on the Continent 
of Europe, price has long since ceased to be a matter of any 
moment—always, and rightly, provided that such pictures receive 
the ‘seal’ of such authorities as Mr. Berenson. A picture 
undeniably receives a cachet in having been in an important 
collection, and it may be doubted if any of the works in the 
following list would have realised such big prices had they 
appeared in anonymous sales : 
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Italian Schools, 


Artist and Subject Previous Price Sale, 1912 


Andrea Mantegna, Madonna, Child and 
Saints 1903, 40007. Weber, 29,5002. 


- Judith and Dido, pair oo Taylor, 16272. 10s. 
Angiolo Bronzino, Pt. of young Medicis 70002. 11,3402 
Do. 


Pt. of a young man . , 20002. Do. 60907. 
Paul Veronese, Pt. of La Belle Nani x 1870, 12087. Levaigneur, 72202. 
G. B. Tiepolo, The Crucifixion, ps é os Weber, 52002. 
Francesco Francia, Madonna, and 
Saints — Taylor, 47252. 


Palma il Vecchio, The Annunciation 74 o Weber, 40007. 
Titian, The Lacemaker . . - | 1881, 1412. 10s, 

Do. Landscape with figures . . 1877, 212. 
F. Salviati, Pt. of a gentleman... 
Carlo Crivelli, Virgin and Child . 1873, 902. 
8. di Bartolo Mainardi, Virgin and Child 1886, 1997. 10s. 
Alessandro Moretto, aaa the Dead 


‘ _ Do. 20502. 

Francesco Guardi, Island 1 near Venice : 1871, 171. 17s. Taylor, 2100/. 
> — Doucet, 32401. 

Do. 2920i, 





[Four other pictures by this artist realised 
upwards of 10007. each at the Doucet 


Sale.] 
Ficeentine School, Madonna and Child 1897, 4462. 5s. | Weber, 20007. 
Do. A 1891, 1362. Dollfus, 16602. 


oy — Do. 1280. 
ly Trinity 1899, 11580. Feb. 10, 9972. 10s. 
Cima da Conegliano, Virgin, Child and 
Saints . P _ Taylor, 21002. 
Fra pa row cory The Annunciation Meares 1882, 12602, Taylor, 1785i. 
See Ascension of St. Louis 1897, 4461, 5s. we oe 15007. | 
a io Pt. of a yo man . _ 15007. 
Saueline di Conti, Pt. af 4p ne é Do. 14002. 
Giacomo Bellini, St. Dominic and the 
Young Lord Napoleon. . Taylor, 13650. 








In the matter of Dutch, Flemish, and Early German schools, 
Rembrandt overshadows all the others. The sale last year of 
the Marquess of Lansdowne’s Mill for 100,0001. was followed in 
May last by Lord Feversham selling privately his Portrait of 
a Dutch Merchant for about 50,0001. Another sensation was 
created in June, when it transpired that a portrait of the artist’s 
father, sold at Christie’s on the 9th of December last for 
210 guineas, had been purchased by a well-known Hungarian 
collector for something like 18,0001. Its authenticity was recog- 
nised, or rather suspected, at Christie’s by one of our most 
eminent and accomplished art critics, for whom it was purchased ; 
it was sent to Professor Hauser, of Berlin, to be cleaned, and 
was pronounced by Dr. Bode not only to be genuine but to be 
the original of one in a private collection in London. The 
Old Woman Plucking a Fowl, which realised the auction record 
of 19,8001. in Paris, was bought by M. Kleinberger (who also 
bought the Weber Mantegna): a generous layer of repaint, 
dirt and varnish had preserved the original painting, and this 
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being removed revealed new beauties. Its absolute genuineness 
is warmly attested both by Dr. Bode and Dr. Hofstede de Groot ; 
its history (which was set out in the Times of the 3rd of May) 
shows it to have been in English collections for over a century, 
and almost every stage in its career, from the time it belonged 
to the artist’s friend the Burgomaster Six down to the present, 
has been traced. Dr. Bredius alone has raised a feeble treble 
against it, chiefly, it would appear, because Dr. Bode has 
endorsed the picture ! 

The following list includes several unfamiliar names, and in 
many instances the prices are ‘ records’ :- 


Dutch, Flemish, and German Schools. 


Artist and Subject Previous Price Sale, 1912 


Rembrandt, Old woman plucking a 
F 


nae et ea es ef 1884, 5607. Levaigneur,19,8002. 
Do. Pt. of the artist’s sister . . 1868, 884J. Carcano, 14,600. 
Do. Presentation inthe Temple . -- Weber, 11,2502. 
Do. Pt. of the artist’s brother, 

driaen _ July 12, 60902. 


a Weber, 58502. 
1886, 2317. Do. 20007. 
— Do. 97100. 


Le Rie _ Dollfus, 10400. 

School of fal Presentation in the 
Temple 5 ° . Do. 62400. 
Hans Memling, Pt. of a gentleman. _ Taylor, 39907. 
Master of St. Severin, Altar Piece , = 36002. 


ea Pt. of Frans van Limberch Careano, 3340. 
Do. Pt. of Gertrude van Limberch . = Do. 24800. 
Do. Music Party ‘ , 562. Levaigneur, 7400. 

Rubens, Pt. of Hélone Fourment pa roars 3 i Weber, 31002. 
Do. Roman Charity . . . . bs 
Do. Pt. of Gevertius . “ 

Do. Weeping for the Dead Christ ‘ . 

Do. Repose of the Holy Family . 5 Feb. 10, 15221. 10s. 
Paul Potter, The Grey Horse, 1653. Weber, 30000. 
Cornelius Ketel, Pt. of Sussana Roels . Do. 

S. Ruysdael, Seapiece, 1632 . . . Do. 25502. 
Do. View on the Rhine, 1652... July 12, 13657. 
Do. Quay on a Canal, 1660 . Carcano, 1004J. 

Ludger Tom] Ring, the a Pt. of a 

Woman Weber, 23752. 


Bartel Br Bruyn, Holy Family with St. 

Jerome . — Do. 22500. 
Jan Steen, Twelfth Night Feast, 1662 . , 782. 178. June 7, 21522. 10s. 

Do. Father’s Joy at Birth of Twins, 

1668 ‘ _ Weber, — 

A. van Ostade, Boor at a Window > — Do. 

Do. Interior with Boors, 1644. .| 1873, 141U. 15s. Do. 750. 
Gerard David, Virgin and Saints . . 1889, 1202. | Dollfus, 20007. 
Master of the Holy Blood, 1520, Triptych — Weber, 1950/. 


| M. Hobbema, Woody landscape with 
. _ Weber, 18000. 
Do. 17500. 


Do. Landscape with watermill “ _ 
A. a Girl milking cow ‘ ° . Do. 17500. 
Fishing boats on the Meuse ‘ , Dollfus, 14602. 

F. vee Au Marché . . - Roussel, 17202 
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Dutch, Flemish, and German Schools—continued. 














| Previous Price Sale, 1912 


Artist and Subject 



























Bartel Beham, Pt. of a woman . .| _ Weber, 15502. 
bg oy ope apna gma .. te _ Do. 15501. 
F. Bol, Pt. of a man. — Dollfus, 14602. 






G. van den Eeckhout, Witch of Endor 1867, 1000/. Dollfus, 14400. 


Flemish School, 15th cent., History of St. | | 









Godeliéve Pay ose s 1897, 3622. Do. 1220). 
N. Maas, Pt. of Dr. Heinsius . ° _— Dollfus, 11402. 
P. de Hooch, Interior with a family | — Weber, 11002. 
Hans Maler, Pt. Jean de M Pie 1881, 537. 11s. March 23, 10712. 
J. van Goyen, Nimeguen, 1647 -— _ April 26, 10500. 
Spanish School. 
| FF. Son F Pt. Tomas Perez Estala. . | 1907, about 1700. | Weber, 38007. 
Do. 






aeteaee ae = Doucet, 2640. 


= % early 19th cent. 202. 
| Monit Tight into Eeypt ee as 1853, 897. 5s. ‘ 







The following list of Early French pictures tells its own tale, 
and needs very little comment. In spite of the enormous price 
paid for the Fragonard, Le Sacrifice au Minotaure, the ‘ record’ 
of 16,8001. paid for The Billet Dou at the Cronier,sale of 1905 
still holds good. The sum paid for La Tour’s portrait of Duval 
de l’Epinoy at the Doucet sale shows the enormous profit of 
23,7921. on one picture in nine years; and if there were no other 
records to chronicle this assuredly would make the year a 
memorable one! 











Early French School (Pictures and Drawings). 






















































Artist and Subject Previous Price Sale, 1912 
L. A. J. Aved, Pt. of a lady . 1876, 412. Dollfus, 6402. 
P. A. B. Baudouin, La Lecture inter. 
rompue . 1900, 3207. Doucet, 38007. 
F. Boucher, La Route du Marché . ‘ — Do. 32002. 
Do. La musique et la poésie — Do. 33602. j 
J. B. S.Chardin, Le Faiseur de Chateaux } 
de Cartes . 1779, 41. { Do. 76002. 
Do. Les Bouteilles de ‘Savon si | 
Do. Rafraichissements 5 i — Do. 24407. 
Do. Les Attributs du peintre . ae 1867, 402. Do. 1920. 
Do. LaCorbeille de péches . . os Do. 14402. 
Do. Le Plat d’huitres ‘ 1861, 102. Do. 22007. 
F. H. Drouais, Deux petits Savoyards . — Roussel, 70002. 
Do. Unjeuneéléve . . 1781, 482. Do. 82000. 
Do. La fillette au chat i ae Do. 5400. 
J. Ducreux, The artist’s mother . . 1898, 1922. | Doucet, 26807. 
J. a Fragonard, Jeune Italien . . _ Do. 12802. 
Le Sacrifice au Minotaure ‘ 1880, 2122. Do. 14,4002 | 
De Do. (drawing) . . . — Do. 19407. 
Do. L’Education fait tout . — eset 10,0007. | 
Do. Pt. Madame de ee. _ 
Do. La Révérence e 8002. | paatiy 28401. 
Do. L’Heureuse famille . . . oa Do. 
Do. Le Songe du mendiant . . 1903, 17282. Do, 5000%. 
Do. do. (drawing) . . . — Do. - 28802. 
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Early French School (Pictures and Drawings)—continued. 


Artist and Subject Previous Price Sale, 1912 


J. H. Fragonard, Passage au chemin de 
Ogg ar ae at 1869, 72. Doucet, 10602. 
1883, 807. Do. 4440. 


1888, 797. 
1895, 1362. 10s. 


5 ‘ 1862, 937. 
. de La Tour, Pt. Chevalier de Jars _ 
Duval de PEpino eit 1903, 2087. 
chale de le-Isle _ 
G. d de la Reyniére . 1893, 3442. 
ite Le Comte . 
= Rumilly . 
eae de Vintimille 
@ young woman 
. Scéne de Camp 
eau, = Blondel a’ Azincourt 
el 2 
mte de Bastard > 
braham van Robais . 
La Musicienne . 
hon, Pt. Mad. Dufresn 


J O3 . ‘ 
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FEF! 
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. Paysage et Ruines. 
Do. Ruines antiques . 
Do. Palais Italien . 
[Seven other pictures by this artist in the 
Doneet sale varied from 12042. to 2604. 
eac 





] 
me Lebrun, Pt. “Princesse 


yrand . 16,0007. 
Do. Comtesse de Béon i a — June 6, 1627/1. 10s. 
A. Watteau, Feuille d’Etudes dee: 1894, 2807. Doucet, 17602. 
Do. do. Do. 28407. 


6400. 


1897, 7007. 
[A large number of similar " drawings 
fetched enormous prices.] . . . 
Do. Porte de Valenciennes’ . . 1892, 907. Do. 22407. : 


Regnault’s Salomé formed the sensation of the season among 
the modern French and other schools. Sentiment does not often 
play a large part in the Paris auction-room, but in this case 
it dominated everything and everybody. But that the artist died 
fighting for his country a few months after this picture was 
painted, probably it would not have fetched more than 2000I. 
The Louvre, with the aid of public subscriptions, went to 
14,8001., but bidding went far beyond this; at the end of the 
sale the buyer, Mr. Knoedler, announced that he held the picture 
at the disposition of the Louvre for two months at cost price ; 
but as repentance cometh in fhe morning so the Louvre authori- 
ties found themselves unable to close with this offer. The Corot, 
La Solitude, which fetched the enormous price of 14,0001I., is not 
a record, for Le Lac Nemi (bought at Mrs. M. J. Morgan’s sale 
in 1886 for 28001.) changed hands at a New York sale on the 
25th of January last for 17,000I.; and is only a little in advance 
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of the 13,6001. paid at Christie’s on the 3rd of June 1910 for 
Mr. Maxwell’s The Bird Nesters. Beyond this, practically all 
the other artists in the following list (which is alphabetically 
arranged) are represented by ‘ record’ prices : 


* Barbizon and Other Schools. 


Artist and Subject Previous Price | Sale, 1912 


C. Corot, La Solitude, Vigen, 1866 — Carcano, 14,000/. 
La Danse sous les ‘arbres ¢ } 1874, 1401. 
Souvenir d’Italie. . . . 1886, 52002. 
Lafemmealaperle. . . 1875, 1601. 
iléne . Say 1873, 3282, 
Le Lac, matin, 1865-70 
leSor. . aoe 
The River 7 ~~ AEE —_ 
Rome, Monte Picino i é és 1875, 700. 
La Péche au filet oat twhe! ia 1874, 881. 
Inthe Woods . .. . oe Stevens, 14701. 
Le Boiteux . _— Do. 12601. 
Bosquet d’arbres avec ‘figures . _ =" 12002. 
urtet, La Vague a 1884, 722. 6401. 
. Daubigny, Les Laveuses, 1865. os Siena 18902. 
. Daumier, Don Quichotte et Sancho 1878, 64/. Dollfus, 12842. 
E. Delacroix, L’assassinat de l’Evéque . 1868, 18400. — 82042. 
Do. La Legon d’Equitation, 1854 . 56001. 
Do. Interior de cour, 1833. . . De 34401. 
N. Diaz, The Forest. . Stevens, 1549/. 10s. 
Jules Dupré, La mare dans la clairiare . Carcano, 36000. 
M. Fortuny, Le mariage Espagnol “ Do. 88000. : 
E. Fromentin, Le campment arabe, 
1862 ; Carcano, 27207. 
J. L. A. T. Géricault, Les courses des 
Barbieri . 1876, 2497. — 15202. 4 
W. Leibl, Pt. of Madame “Gedon, 1369 — 0, 56007. 
L. Lhermitte, The Anglers ae fons 14701. | 
J. F. Millet, Retour des Champs : Le soir 1875, 2422. Dollfus, 47200. j 
Do. (Edipus taken down from the 
Stevens, 2415/. 


J. L. E. Meissonier, Le fumeur noir. — Carcano, 1484/, 
Do. La Vedette, 1864 i eo ge _ Do. 11001 
= — Salomé, 1870 . . 1870, 1607. Do. 19,2007. 

usseau, L’allée des chitaigniers, 
1868, 10962. Do. 10,8002. 


1835 is 
Do. Le col de la Faucille, 1855 — Do. 2700I. 
C. Troyon, ier ee Do. 21200. 
Do. The Floc <% Stevens, 14177. 10s. 
Do. 17865/. 


E. Van Marcke, Milking ‘Time’ ° 


“oP YPY PEPPY PPP 


Hen 











The abundance of material concerning pictures by foreign 
artists leaves very little space for those of our own country. 
Two features stand out in clear relief among this season’s picture 
sales—the extraordinary series of Turner drawings in the Taylor 
sale (100 lots producing nearly 55,0001.), and the amazing 
number of Raeburn portraits. Last year fifteen portraits by this 
artist realised from 10001. up to 23,415]. each; this season 
fourteen portraits by him have varied from over 1000l1. up to 
22,2601. each. Auction ‘records’ for both Lawrence and 
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Bonington were, curiously enough, obtained in Paris. 
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The 


highest price obtained this season for a British picture went for 


a Raeburn, the second highest for 


a Lawrence, and then follows— 


but at a long interval—Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
The following alphabetical list includes English pictures and 


drawings which have passed the 


1000/1. limit, except in the case 


of the twenty such Turner drawings in the Taylor sale, of which 


only six are here given : 
Artist and Subject 


Sir L. Alma Tadema, The Picture 
2 a-Si ° 
P. Bonington, Sortie de la Rue 


T. Gainsborough, The artist’s daughters 
Do. John Md (ohole i length) . 
ti) (w: ) 

Do. Mrs. Thos. Mylne ° 

Do. Lady F. Dashwood Peyton 

Do. Study for ‘The Blue Boy’ 
— Hoppner, Mrs. Granville . 

Mrs. Belloc . 

De. Mrs, F. Wyndham ° 
Holbein, Sir Anthony Wingfield . 
Sir T. Lawrence, Countess of Wilton 

Do. Sir Charles Lowther 

Do. Lady Gordon 

Do. Countess of Surrey 
Sir H. Raeburn, Mrs. Hay 

Do. General Hay : 

Do. Mrs. Lucy Davidson 
Duncan Davidson 





Do 
Do. 
Do. 
Do 
D 


10. 

a 
0. Miss Agnes 

Portrait of a lady 

Mrs. Macartney 

Mrs. Duncan. . 

Lady Isabella Sinclair " 

sir Joshua Reynolds Anne Lady Stan- 

hope, w s 

Do. lady” Sarah Bunbury, ‘wi... 


Do. Lady Blake as Juno, w.l. 


Do. The Misses Paine 
George Romney, John Foote . 
J. M. Swan, Polar Bears . 

J. Turner, Grand Canal, Venice, 


24 “ 
The Blue Rigi 
The Red Rigi 
Lianthony Abbey 
Derwentwater 
Lausanne 


Do. 
Do. 
_ 


: 





4 


x 
— 


. 


PPP SPSRES | 


lis said to have paid 


Sale,'1912 


1903, 26252. June 28, 1575/. 
Roussel, 3400/. 
May 10, 84002. 
July 12, 46200. 
May 10, 4200/. 
June 27, 39907. 
May 10, 29400. 
Roussel, 28002. . 
May 10, 3570/. 
Do. 2415l. 
June 27, 2200/. 
July 12, 10710. 
Ro 17,4001. 
. 46407. 
Do. 13200. 
July 12, 199650. 


1902, 5880%, 


[? 1901, 3250. 10s. 
[? 1908, 9662.] 





May 14, 46721. 10s. 
June 7, 21527. 10s. 
July 12, 71400. 

Do. 5040/. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


[Mr. C. Wertheimer . 86100. 

Do. 62501. 

Do. 90300. 

Do. 13685. 
May 3, 16277. 10s. 
July 5, a 

Do. 

Do. sr0nt 

21007. 


Do, 
23100. 


Do. 
Do. 262650. : 


30,0000. for this 
pair.) 


1785-6, 211. 


1863, 3107. 6s. 
1877, 6611. 10s. 





_ 


W. Roserts. 














WILL A TARIFF HARM LANCASHIRE? 


4A LESSON FROM AMERICA 


By far the most important British manufacturing industry is the 
gigantic cotton industry. During the last few years it has pro- 
duced on an average about 120,000,000/. worth of cotton goods 
per year, of which approximately 80 per cent., or 100,000,000I., 
were exported. Great Britain exports more cotton goods than 
all the countries of the world combined. At first sight Great 
Britain’s supremacy in the cotton industry appears unchallenge- 
able. 

According to the American Census Bulletin 113 there were 
in the world in 1911 137,792,000 active cotton spindles. Of 
these the United Kingdom had 54,523,000, while the United 
States had only 29,515,000 spindles. In 1911 Great Britain 
had 39.46 per cent. of the spindleage of the world, while the 
United States had only 21.1 per cent. The United States’ 
exports of fully manufactured cotton goods come to only 
4,000,0001. or 5,000,0001. per year. The spindleage of the 
British cotton industry is almost twice as large as that of the 
American cotton industry, while the British export trade in 
cotton goods is about twenty times as large as the American 
export trade. However, closer examination of the cotton 
industry in the two countries reveals the fact that the United 
States cotton industry is far more powerful than it is generally 
believed to be in Great Britain. 

Although the United States have only a little more than 
half as many spindles as the United Kingdom, they consume far 
more raw cotton than does Great Britain, the figures being as 


follows : 
Consumption of Raw Cotton in 1911 


Bales 
United States . : : : ° : - 4,705,000 
United Kingdom. : : : . 8,782,000 


The fact that the United States, notwithstanding their very 
marked inferiority in spindles, consume much more cofton than 
the United Kingdom seems very strange. Englishmen who 
are insufficiently acquainted with the American cotton industry 
glibly explain that the Americans with fewer spindles use more 
329 
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cotton than the British because the United States, having an 
inferior cotton industry, make chiefly the coarser yarns, while 
Great Britain, having the cream of the cotton trade of the world, 
specialises in the finest yarns and tissues, leaving the coarser 
manufacture to other nations. That explanation is currently 
given, and it seems very plausible, but unfortunately it is not 
quite correct. The American and the British cotton spindles 
are implements of different character. Great Britain uses nearly 
exclusively mule spindles, while the United States rely almost 
entirely on ring spindles. Vast quantities of yarn, identical to 
that which is made on ring spindles in America, is made on 
mule spindles in Great Britain. Employed on the same yarn, 
ring spindles consume 50 per cent. more raw cotton and pro- 
duce 50 per cent. more yarn than do mule spindles. Ring 
spindles are labour-saving spindles. Consequently they are pre- 
ferred not only by American cotton spinners, but by German 
and Japanese cotton spinners as well. It seems that British 
conservatism is largely to blame for the small percentage of ring 
spindles running in Lancashire. Ring spindles represent greater 
output and greater mechanical efficiency. The American cotton 
industry seems to be more efficient than the British cotton 
industry, not only in the spinning department, but in the 
weaving department as well, as will be shown later on. 

Let us now test the often-heard assertion: ‘The British 
cotton industry is the largest in the world.’ According to the 
number of spindles used, the British cotton industry is indeed 
the largest in the world. According to the quantity of cotton 
used, the United States cotton industry is the largest in the 
world. Should we then measure the importance of the cotton 
industry by the spindleage or by the consumption of raw cotton? 
The best measure of the importance of an industry is evidently 
not the quantity of machinery employed, nor the quantity of 
raw material worked up, but the value of its finished productions. 
As regards Great Britain we have no exact official figures regard- 
ing the value of the output of the cotton industry, but merely 
unofficial estimates by experts, which are fairly reliable. 
According to these the total value of the cotton goods produced 
in Great Britain should in 1909 have amounted to about 
100,000,000. or 110,000,000/. at factory. The United States 
combine with their census of population a census of production. 
According to the last census—that of 1910—the value of the cotton 
goods produced by the United States in the year 1909 was no 
less than $628,391 813, or 125 ,678 3651. 

There can be no doubt that the American cotton industry 
has overtaken the British cotton industry, not only in the 
quantity of raw material worked up, but also in the value of 
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cotton goods manufactured. The outlook for the Lancashire 
industry is serious. In 1880 Great Britain made considerably 
more steel than the United States. Now the United States 
make four times as much steel as Great Britain. The United 
States cotton industry has been growing, and continues growing, 
with. incredible rapidity, while ours is growing but slowly. It 
is to be feared that before long America’s supremacy in cotton 
manufacturing may be as great as her present supremacy in 
manufacturing steel, unless we take suitable steps in time. 

The prosperity of an industry may be measured by its 
progress and expansion. How wonderfully the United States 
cotton industry has flourished and increased will be seen from 
the following figures : 


= Consumption of Raw Material | Value of Cotton Goods Produced 


Bales Dollars 
1860 841,975 116,681,774 
1870 1,026,583 177,489,739 
1880 1,865,922 192,090,110 
1890 2,604,491 - 267,981,724 
1900 3,603,516 332,806,156 
1910 4,516,779 628,391,813 


Since 1860 both the consumption of cotton in the United 
States and the value of the goods produced from it have grown 
more than fivefold. During the same period the value of the 
cotton goods produced in Great Britain has about doubled, while 
the consumption of raw cotton has less than doubled. In the 
last decade, 1900-1910, alone the consumption of raw cotton in 
the United States has grown by almost a million bales, while 
the value of the cotton goods produced has very nearly doubled. 
‘The progress of the United States cotton industry during the last 
decade bodes ill for the cotton industry of Great Britain. 

The frequently heard taunt that the United States produce 
only the coarse cotton fabrics which Lancashire does not care to 
manufacture is quite unjustified. The American cotton industry 
works practically exclusively for the home market. It works 
for a prosperous nation, which demands goods of quality. The 
British cotton industry, which exports four-fifths of its produce, 
works chiefly for foreign nations. Now, two-thirds of the 
British cotton exports go, not to the wealthy people in Europe, 
North America, and Australia, but to the poverty-stricken 
nations of Asia, to India, China, and Asiatic Turkey, to nations 
which can afford to buy only the cheapest and the flimsiest 
materials. A visit to the United States shows that the cotton 
goods generally sold in that country are certainly not inferior 
in quality to those sold and worn in Great Britain. As less than 
2 per cent. of the cotton cloth sold in the- United States is 
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imported from abroad, it is clear that the bulk of the cottons 
which one sees in the shops are of American manufacture, and 
that the British cottons made for the British market and the 
American cottons made for the American market are approxi- 
mately of equal quality. 

The American cotton industry shows two remarkable 
tendencies: the tendency to grow at a truly astonishing pace 
and the tendency to manufacture the finest goods to an ever 
greater degree. Between the years 1899 and 1909 the produc- 
tion of cotton yarn in the United States increased from 
1,467,565,971 lb. to 2,037,653,722 lb., or by 39 per cent. 
However, while the production of coarse yarn (No. 20 and 
under) increased by only 19.2 per cent., that of medium numbers 
(Nos. 21 to 40) increased by 60 per cent., and that of fine yarns 
(No. 41 and over) by no less than 103.7 per cent. In 1899 
the coarse yarn constituted 58 per cent. of the total production, 
but in 1909 it constituted only 49 per cent. On the other hand, 
the proportion of medium yarn increased from 37 per cent. in 
1899 to 42.5 per cent. in 1909, while that of fine yarn increased 
from 5.2 per cent. to 7.7 per cent. during the same period. 
The progress in quality has been as remarkable as the progress 
in quantity. The finest cottons sold in the United States, 
some specialties excepted, are, as I have been told, of American 
make. 

How greatly the growth of the American industry has 
benefited American labour will be seen from the following re- 
markable table which is compiled from the American censuses : 


a Number of Workers in Total Wages Wages per Worker 
Cotton Industry per Year per Year 


Dollars Dollars 
122,028 23,940,108 196.00 
135,369 39,044,132 288.00 
174,659 42,040,510 240.00 
218,876 66,024,538 301.00 
297,929 85,126,310 285.00 
378,880 182,859,145 350.00 


The meaning of the foregoing table will be clear by com- 
parison with Great Britain. From the British censuses and 
other Government publications I have extracted the following 
figures : 





Number of Workers in the Cotton Industry 
In Great Britain In the United States 
1881 : ’ 4 487,777 1880 : F ° 174,659 
1891 : : ° 546,015 1890 . ; 218,876 
1901 ; : ; 529,131 1900. x ; 5 297,929 
1910 2 ° . 378,880 


Difference . ° +41,354 Difference . . *  +4204,221 
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As the figures relating to the British cotton trade in 1911-- 
are not yet available, I have given those for 1901. It will be 
noticed that the number of British cotton workers increased 
by 58,000 during the decade 1881-1891, and decreased by 17,000 
during the decade 1891-1901. Since 1901 the number of British 
cotton workers may have remained stationary, though probably 
it has decreased. While during the decade 1891-1901 the 
number of British cotton workers decreased by 17,000, the 
number of American cotton workers increased by 79,000 during 
the corresponding decade 1890-1900. If we assume that the 
number of British cotton workers has remained stationary since 
1901, we come to the extraordinary conclusion that the American 
cotton industry, which, measured by the quantity of raw material 
used and the value of goods produced, has an output approxi- 
mately 25 per cent. larger than that of Great Britain, produces 
that larger and more valuable output with 150,000 fewer workers. 
If we divide the value of the output by the number of men 
employed, if appears that the output of the cotton workers in 
the two countries comes, in round figures, to 2001. per worker 
per year in Great Britain and to 3401. per worker per year in the 
United States. These extraordinary figures confirm the fact that 
the cotton industry of the United States possesses a far greater 
efficiency than the cotton industry of Great Britain. 

The very valuable Report on Cotton Manufactures (Doc. 643, 
62nd Congress, 2nd Session) published by the United States 
Tariff Board, an absolutely impartial American Government 
institution, contains a table giving the earnings of British and 
American cotton workers, and these compare, in the most 


important grades, as follows : 
| United Kingiom| Norther Sates Northern States | Southern States 


Weavers, male (piecework) 100.00 155.5 1399 9 
Weavers, female (piecework) . 100.00 178.6 142.5 
Mule spinners, medium , . 100.00 147.3 — 
Mule spinners, fine . : , 100.00 135.0 — 
Mule spinners, very fine . ; 100.00 145.0 — 
Ring spinners, female (time) . 100.00 182.7 
Ring spinners, female (piece) . 100.00 183.4 
Spoolers, female (time) . , 100.00 204.8 
Spoolers, female (piece) . : 100.00 182.3 
Fine and jack frame tenders 

(time) . * : ‘ ; 100.00 203.0 
Ditto (piece) ; : 100.00 179.8 
Reel tenders, female (time) : 100.00 256.9 
Ditto (piece) . . . 100.00 293.3 





The American cotton industry has been a very satisfactory 
industry to the workers. Between 1860 and 1910 the number of 
Vou. LXXII—No. 426 Z 
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workers has more than trebled, and the wage paid per worker 
has practically doubled. Besides, the proportion of men em- 
ployed in the American cotton industry has been constantly 
increasing, while that of the women and children has been 


consistently shrinking. The official record is as follows : 


Percentage of United States Cotton Workers 





Men over 16 years Women over 16 years |Children under 16 years 





Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
1870 | 31.60 51.45 16.95 
1880 35.36 48,42 16.22 
1890 40.58 "48.71 10.71 
1900 45.09 41.52 13.89 


1910 50.92 38.70 10.38 








In 1910 the staff of the American cotton industry was com- 
posed of 192,930 men, 146,644 women, and 39,306 children 
under sixteen years of age. The British cotton industry employs 
fewer men than the American cotton industry, but it employs 
about 150,000 more women. The study of the British decennial 
censuses shows that the British cotton industry is becoming 
more and more a women’s industry. This appears from the 
following figures : 


Percentage of Female Workers in the British Cotton Industry 


Per cent. Per cent. 
1861 ‘ : . 56.7 1891 3 ‘ i < 60.9 
1871 ° 3 . ; 59.8 1901 ° : : Z 62.8 


1881 62.0 





While in America the proportion of women workers has con- 
stantly and very rapidly been shrinking, the proportion of women 
workers in Great Britain has been constantly and rapidly in- 
creasing. Women should work not in the factory but in the 
home. The fact that we have been gradually increasing the 
proportion of women workers at the very time when the 
Americans have been greatly reducing it, and that the proportion 
of women workers is almost twice as great in Great Britain as 
it is in America, is very humiliating to this country. 

The fact that the British cotton industry is far less efficient 
than the American cotton industry is noticeable not only in the 
spinning department, as has already been shown, but in the 
weaving department as well. On this point the very reliable 
and impartial Report on Cotton Manufactures, published by the 
United States Tariff Board, states : 


English looms run somewhat faster than the looms in this country, but 
the number of looms tended per weaver is usually much less than here. This 
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is in marked contrast to the woollen industry, where the number of looms 
tended is about the same in the two countries. In the case of plain looms 
(not automatic) the English weaver seldom tends more than four looms, 
while in this country a weaver rarely tends less than six, and 
more frequently eight, or even twelve, if equipped with ‘ warp- 
stop motions.’ Furthermore, English manufacturers make little use 
of automatic looms, of which there were less than 6000 in May 
1911 in the whole of England, while in the United States there are well 
over 200,000. It is estimated that there are now about 10,000 of these 
looms in use in England, and about 15,000 on the Continent. Where 
automatic looms can be used, a single weaver commonly tends twenty looms, 
and sometimes as many as twenty-eight. The result is that whereas the 
output per spinner per hour in England is probably as great as, or greater 
than, in this country, the output per weaver per hour is, upon a large 
class of plain goods, less, and in the case where automatic looms are used in 
this country and plain looms in England it is very much less. 

Several reasons are advanced for the delay in the more general adoption 
of the automatic loom in England. For one thing, the automatic loom costs 
about two and a half times the ordinary plain loom, and this has deterred 
many English mills already equipped with plain looms from adopting them. 
Again, English mills do not run such a large number of looms on a single- 
standard fabric as do American mills, and the automatic loom has not been 
found so suitable as plain looms for the varied Lancashire trade in dhoties 
(loincloths) and other fancies. Furthermore, the automatic loom requires 
stronger and better warp yarn than the plain loom, for the breakage of a 
single warp thread stops the loom. The American mills use strong ring- 
spun warp yarns; while a large portion of the English mills, producing 
mainly for the poorer classés of the Orient and other regions, have to size 
heavily to make goods cheap enough, and they ordinarily use a much lower 
grade of yarn than would American mills for fabrics that pass under the 
same trade name. The warp yarns used in the bulk of English cloths are 
mule spun ; and since they are soft twisted to enable them to take up a larger 
amount of sizing, and to give the required feel to the cloth, they are not so 
suited to the automatic loom as are the stronger American yarns. 

An additional reason for the limited use of the automatic looms appears 
to be the objection to them of the labour unions, which have been afraid that 
they would be used to displace labour and to throw more work on the weaver 
without proportionately increasing his earnings. 

When I was in Boston I made the acquaintance of Mr. 
Eben Draper, a partner in the celebrated Draper firm, which 
manufactures these wonderful automatic looms. When I asked 
whether many of his looms were sold in Lancashire he smiled 
and said: ‘The English are conservative people. They run 
only a few. I believe the masters find them too dear, and the 
men won’t work them. I suppose they will begin buying our 
looms when they have lost their trade.’ Hig opinion is con- 
firmed by the American Government authorities. 

I have watched the performance of plain and automatic 
looms, and it seems to me perfectly inconceivable that the latter 
should be almost unknown in Lancashire. 

The cost of carriage of raw cotton from the United States to 
England is so very small that raw cotton is practically no dearer 
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in Lancashire than in the textile districts of the United States. 
On the other hand, the establishment costs—that is, the costs 
of the necessary buildings, machinery, etc.—are very much higher 
in America than in England. The principal ingredient in the 
cost of every article consists in the wages paid in its production, 
The wages of the American brickmakers, bricklayers, labourers, 


founders, engineers, etc., are twice, and more than twice, as high . 


as are British wages. Herein lies the reason that the establish- 
ment expenses are so much higher in America than in Great 
Britain. On this point the report already mentioned states : 


The cost of the building for the spinning mill is $3.27 per spindle in the 
United States, as compared with $2.40 per spindle in England. The textile 
machinery for the spinning mills amounts to $4.84 per spindle in this 
country, and $2.80 per spindle in England. The total cost of the spinning 
mill complete in the United States is $543,401.04, against $396,367.77 in 
England, or per spindle the cost is $10.83 in this country and $7.92 in 
England, the latter being about 73 per cent. of the total cost in the Unites 
States. If 

Comparing the weaving mills, the cost of the building is VERS, to be 
$2.88 per spindle in the United States and $1.58 per spindle in England. 
The textile machinery for the weaving mill amounts to $1.70 per spindle 
in this country and $1.16 per spindle in England. The total cost of the 
weaving mill complete in the United States is $331,178.00, as compared with 
$240,284.70 in England, or, on a spindle basis, this is $6.60 in the United 
States and $4.80 in England, the latter being about 73 per cent. of the total 
cost of the weaving mill in the United States. 

Referring to the grand total cost of spinning and weaving mills, it will 
be seen that in the United States the cost is $17.43 per spindle, as compared 
with $12.72 per spindle in England, the cost in iaaaines being 73 per cent. 
of the cost in the United States. 

If we now compare the general conditions under which the 
British and American cotton industries work we find that, while 
the price of raw cotton is practically the same in the two 
countries, the American manufacturers pay far more for their 
buildings, for their machinery, and especially for their labour, 
than do British manufacturers. At first sight one would, there- 
fore, think that the greater cost of buildings, machinery, and 
labour in America should make American cotton goods far dearer 
than British cotton goods. Comparison of American and British 
shop prices seem to confirm this conclusion. Bought retail, 
American cotton goods are, indeed, considerably dearer than 
British cotton goods. However, closer examination reveals the 
surprising fact that, notwithstanding the far greater establish- 
ment and labour costs involved, American cottons are no dearer 
if bought wholesale than are British cottons. On this point the 
report quoted states : 


The conclusion that under present methods of production on many plain 
fabrics the cost of production is not greater in this country is also borne 
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out by a comparison of English and American mill prices. A comparison 
of such prices on a large variety of these fabrics in England and the United 
States for the date 1 July 1911 shows that in the case of plain godds the 
American price at the mill was in no case much above the English mill 
price, while in the majority of cases it was lower. It should be noted, 
however, that American prices of this date, relative to the price of cotton, 
were somewhat lower than normal. The English prices are the regular 
quotations for the home market. 


How is it that, notwithstanding the far greater establishment 
costs and the far higher wages paid in America, the American 
mill price of cottons was found to be ‘in no case much above 
the English mill price, while in the majority of cases it was 
lower’ ? The American Government Report answers that ques- 
tion as follows : 


In the case of a large variety of plain goods, the labour cost of turning 
the yarn into cloth in the United States is no greater, and in some cases is 
lower, than in England. For cloths woven on automatic looms this is 
especially the case; but on certain classes of fabrics the same holds true for 
plain looms, due to the greater number of looms per weaver in this country. 
This does not necessarily indicate any individual superiority on the part of 
the American weaver. It is a matter of difference in industrial policy, and 
it explains the difference in the methods of production which prevail at 
the present time. Where the automatic loom is now used in England a 
weaver frequently tends twenty looms, as is done in the United States. 


Finishing is a very important process in cotton manufacture. 
Finishing includes the processes of bleaching, printing, dyeing, 
mercerising, etc. But finishing also is no dearer in America than 
in Great Britain, notwithstanding the greater establishment 
expenses and higher labour costs. On this point the authority 
mentioned states : 


A comparison of sixty specific samples for which finishing data were 
obtained shows that in most cases the differences between the charges in the 
two countries were slight, but that the American charge was slightly lower 
on most of the samples. 


The explanation of the curious fact that America produces 
cottons as cheapiy as Great Britain, and in many instances more 
cheaply than Great Britain, although establishment costs and 
wages are far higher in America than Great Britain, may be 
summed up in two words: greater efficiency. I think the fore- 
going official statements, which are based on a large number of 
individual comparisons, absolutely prove that, compared with the 
American cotton industry, the British cotton industry has stood 
still, and that it can learn much from the United States. 

The fact that the American retail prices of cotton goods are 
higher than British retail prices is shown in the American 
Government Report to be caused by the different methods of 
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distribution obtaining in the two countries, and by the differences 
in the profits made by middlemen and retailers. English cottons 
are distributed over the narrow territory of England, and are 
sold by poorly paid clerks and assistants. The American cottons 
are sold over an enormous territory, and therefore require far 
heavier charges for freight and all the other expenses of distribu- 
tion. Besides, the American salesmen and saleswomen receive 
far higher wages than their ill-paid British colleagues. 

It is generally believed in Lancashire that the British cotton 
industry is the most efficient cotton industry in the world, and 
that it has nothing to learn from other nations.. That belief 
is very largely based on the erroneous idea that practically all 
other nations manufacture cotton with English machinery. When 
I talked to leading Lancashire men about the greater efficiency 
of the American cotton industry, they told me that the American 
could not be more efficient than the English industry because 
the American cotton men employed chiefly British machinery. 
During my visit to America I did not see any British machinery 
in the American cotton mills and factories which I was allowed 
to inspect, and I was told that the proportion of English 
machinery used was practically nil. 

From the Report on Cotton Manufactures by the United 
States Tariff Board, it appears that more than 99.7 per cent. of 
the looms used are of American make, and only .3 per cent. 
of foreign make. Of the ring spindles 99.9 per cent. are of 
American make, and .1 per cent. are of foreign make. These 
two items, by far the most important, are almost exclusively 
furnished by American makers. Of the roving or jack 
spindles 85.8 per cent. are of American, and 14.2 per cent. 
of foreign manufacture. Of the cards 83.7 per cent. are of 
American and 16.3 of foreign make. Of the mule spindles 83.1 
per cent. are American made and 16.9 per cent. are imported. 
It appears, therefore, that the American cotton industry is run 
almost exclusively by American machinery. Only in the 
older mills and factories are English machines to be found. 
American cotton manufacturers with whom I discussed the 
subject were unanimous in praising the superiority of the 
American machines, and I think British cotton makers will be 
wise in studying the American machines and general factory 
organisation and arrangements. 

Hitherto Lancashire has opposed Tariff Reform with the 
cry: ‘ Tariff Reform will destroy the British cotton trade.’ 
Lancashire men have argued that Tariff Reform by raising 
wages would raise the cost of production ; that the increased cost 
of production would find its expression in higher prices for 
cottons, and that the higher prices of cotton goods would bring 
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about the loss of a large part of our great export trade. The fear 
of the Lancashire men seems scarcely justified in the light of 
the facts given in the foregoing pages, for I have shown, by 
means of unimpeachable expert evidence, that the price of the 
output of the American cotton industries is, as the Official Report 
puts it, ‘in the case of plain goods in no case much above the 
English mill price, while in the majority of cases it is lower.’ 
I have also shown by means of unimpeachable evidence that the 
American cotton industry pays about 40 per cent. more for 
buildings and machinery, and from 50 per cent. to 100 per cent, 
more for wages than does the British cotton industry. Now, I 
do not think that the most passionate, the most narrow-minded, 
or the most reckless defender of Free Trade is prepared to assert 
that Tariff Reform will raise the cost of buildings and machinery 
in Lancashire by 40 per cent., and that it will raise British cotton 
wages by from 50 to 100 per cent. But let us assume for argu- 
ment’s sake that Tariff Reform would have this twofold effect. 
Would it then ‘ destroy ’ the British cotton industry or, at least, 
the British export trade in cottons? If the American cotton indus- 
try can produce cotton goods partly at about the same price as 
England, and partly at lower prices than England, although it 
pays about 40 per cent. more for buildings and machinery and from 
50 to 100 per cent. more for wages than the English cotton indus- , 
try, it is perfectly clear that Tariff Reform will not destroy the 
British export trade in cottons by raising the price of cotton goods, 
even if it should increase the cost of our buildings and machinery 
by 40 per cent. and the wages of our cotton operatives by from 50 
to 100 per cent., provided the British cotton industry was run on 
American lines. To put the matter in other words, one might 
say that if we made our cotton goods in accordance with American 
methods we could afford to pay 40 per cent. more for buildings 
and machinery, and from 50 to 100 per cent. more for wages, 
without being compelled to raise the prices of cotton goods to 
the consumer. However, Tariff Reform: would not only not 
destroy our cotton industry, but would greatly benefit it. The 
present outlook for the Lancashire cotton industry is uncertain 
and distinctly disquieting. India and China are Lancashire’s 
best customers. The Japanese cotton industry consumes con- 
siderably more than one million bales of cotton per year, and 
works with extremely cheap labour. It is very rapidly expanding, 
and, according to the reports of our consuls in China, it is rapidly 
ousting the Lancashire cotton industry from the Chinese market. 
The Japanese have lately begun to encroach upon our Indian 
market as well. 

As very few people are aware how wonderfully the Japanese 
cotton industry has progressed, and how seriously it is threatening 
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the British cotton industry in neutral markets, especially in 
the markets of the Far East, I would give a few figures which 
should be of great interest not only to British cotton men but to 
all who have the prosperity of British manufacturing industries 


at heart. 
Japanese Cotton Industries 


Exports of Shirtings 


Yen 

6,998,534 
19,103,923 
43,122,263 
58,500,002 
68,206,725 
81,293,860 
157,823,603 


Yen 
None 
None 
None 

215,883 

864,837 

3,423,008 
5,083,185 





{ 
Imports of Raw Cotton | Exports of Cotton Yarn 


Yen 
7,873 
955,530 
13,490,197 
20,589,263 
31,418,614 
35,303,526 
45,346,964 


Exports of Cotton Drill | Exports of Underclothing 


Yen 
None 

76,337 
235,056 
785,697 
2,563,972 
3,733,900 
6,011,532 


Yen 
None 
None 

346,036 

1,754,411 
2,424,253 
7,353,713 
6,541,873 


Exports of Towels 


Yen 
None 
189,773 
856,322 
953,363 
2,174,962 
1,319,364 
1,838,117 


A yen is equal to 2s. 04d. 


In 1877 the Japanese Government placed orders in England 
for machinery sufficient to start several small experimental cotton 
spinning mills in different parts of the country. In 1882 the 
first joint-stock cotton spinning mill was organised at Osaka, 
with a mill equipment of but 10,500 spindles. Since then the 
development has been rapid. By 1890 there were 277,895 
spindles in the country. In 1900 there were 1,320,988 spindles ; 
and in 1911, according to the statistical handbook of the Japanese 
Cotton Spinners’ Association, there were 2,099,764 spindles. 

British cotton spinners and weavers speak more often of the 
cotton industries of Austria-Hungary, Belgium, and Switzerland, 
than of those of Japan. Yet the Japanese cotton industry alone 
consumes as much cotton as these three highly developed 
European countries combined. The United States Census Bulletin 
113 supplies the following figures : 

Consumption of Raw Cotton in 1911 
Japan . 5 
Austria-Hungary 
Belgium 
Switzerland 
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Twenty years ago the Japanese had practically no cotton. 
industry, and ten years ago they had practically no export trade 
in cotton manufactures. Since then Japan has become one of the 
most important cotton-manufacturing countries in the world. 
She has practically a monopoly of the Japanese home market, and 
her exports have increased in a truly startling manner, as is 
shown above. Japan’s importance as an exporter of cotton 
yarns will appear from the following figures, which are taken 
from the American Tariff Board Report : 


Exports of Cotton Yarns in Order of their Importance in 1910 


Dols, 
United Kingdom . ‘ : F 4 4 - 64,908,306 
British India : ‘ 3 - ‘ ° . 29,130,162 
Japan . ‘ - ‘ ‘ ‘ . - - 22,582,788 
Germany . ° : . ° ’ - 17,873,754 


In the exportation of cotton yarn, Japan, which but a few 
years ago had no cotton industry, occupies now the third place 
among the nations of the world. In 1894 she exported 955,530 
yen of cotton yarn, and in 1910 she exported 45,346,964 yen 
of cotton yarn. 

To which countries does Japan export her cotton goods? 
That question is answered as follows by the official statistics of 


Japan : 
Japan’s Exports of Cotton Yarns to China 


Yen 
1894 . . . . ° ° ° A e 876,805 
1904 . e ° . . . ° e . 24,145,213 
1910 , F ° ° : ° gig - 40,747,662 
Japan’s Exports of Cotton Japan’s Exports of Cotton 
Towels to India Underclothing to India 
Yen Yen 
08s 665.74 4 See 19038 . . « 455,758 
1910 . e - 849,345 1910 . . - 4,390,491 


China used to buy her cotton yarn from Great Britain and 
India. Since 1894 Japan’s yarn exports to China have grown 
fifty-fold, and to-day Japan has in yarn practically the monopoly 
of the Chinese market. Mr. Alfred B. Shepperson, the great 
American authority, wrote in his book, Cotton Facts, with which 
every cotton manufacturer is familiar : 

For the lower kinds of yarn (say up to twenty) the Japanese mills 
practically control their own and the Chinese markets against the competi- 
tion of England and India, and will continue to do so. I think Japan’s 
exports of cotton manufactures will continue to increase. Her mills, so far, 
have manufactured chiefly the lower grades of yarns and goods, but there 
is no reason why they should not successfully compete with Europe in the 
manufacture of better descriptions. 

As the Japanese mills are usually run during twenty-two 
hours every day, and as there are two sets of operatives working 
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eleven hours per day for daily wages which range from sixpence 
to a shilling for grown-up persons, Japan’s competition in the 
Far Eastern markets is bound to become extremely menacing 
to Great Britain as soon as the Japanese cotton manufacturers 
have succeeded in extending their industries in accordance with 
their wishes. How severely the British cotton industry is already 
pressed by Japan in the Far Eastern markets, and especially in 
China, Manchuria, and Korea, which lie nearest to the shores of 
Japan, is apparent from the reports of the British Consuls. 
The latest Report from Korea, published in 1911, states : 


The main feature revealed by a study of the figures is the headway 
made in 1910 by Japanese, as compared with British, goods. Thus the total 
imports of coarse sheeting and grey shirtings increased by £93,000—entirely 
accounted for by Japanese imports—while British goods declined slightly. 


In the Consular Report for 1910 on Newchang we read : 


My predecessor called attention in his report for 1909 to the pressure of 
Japanese competition, and the returns for 1910 bear eloquent testimony to 
the pertinency of his remarks. While Japanese articles have increased in 
almost every line, those of British and American origin have been imported 
in reduced quantities and values. Thus we have Japanese grey shirtings, 
14,501 pieces, in place of 9700 pieces in 1909 and 1800 in 1908, while 
American shirtings have fallen from 153,331 to 137,005 pieces, though at an 
advanced price, and British from 112,370 to 85,850 pieces. Japanese sheet- 
ings were 151,400 pieces in 1908, 185,585 pieces in 1909, and 244,544 pieces 
in 1910; American sheetings were 601,541 pieces in 1909, but only 325,590 
pieces in 1910. British sheetings were 26,115 pieces in 1909 and 11,350 
pieces in 1910. In drills a similar phenomenon is observable. 


Many similar reports from British Consuls might be quoted 
which show that the Japanese cotton manufacturers are ousting 
the British from the Chinese markets. What is the reason of 
Japan’s success? The answer is supplied by Mr. H. H. Fox, 
the Acting Commercial Attaché to His Majesty’s Legation at 
Pekin. He wrote in his Report on China for the year 1910: 


The two outstanding features in the trade of cotton piece goods in 1910 
are the serious shrinkage in the imports of British and American plain 
fabrics, largely due to the high prices prevailing for American cotton and 
the increased import of Japanese cotton goods, which could be laid down in 
China at prices ranging from 25 per cent. to 40 per cent. less than 
Manchester goods. The decline is most marked in the case of British 
shirtings, which decreased by some 2,000,000 pieces, white sheetings 2,000,000 
pieces, and American sheetings and drills 2,400,000 pieces, a total decline 
in plain staples of 6,000,000 pieces. 


Continuing, the Consul gives a table showing that between 
1909 and 1910 the importation of British cottons into China 
decreased by 4,180,322 pieces, whilst the importation of Japanese 
cotton goods into China has, during the same period, increased by 
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993,666 pieces. If the Japanese can, as the Commercial Attaché 


reports, lay down their piece goods in China ‘ at prices ranging” 


from 25 per cent. to 40 per cent. less than Manchester goods,’ 
British competition is, of course, quite useless and futile. It is 
merely a question of time when Japan will have the monopoly of 
the Chinese market not only in cotton yarn but also in cotton cloth. 

So far, Japan has concentrated her efforts upon manufacturing 
for the home market and exporting goods to China, Korea, and 
Manchuria, which are nearest to her shores. Hitherto, she has 
sent only a few things to India, but in India also her sales are 
increasing at an ominous rate, as has been shown in the fore- 
going. In 1903 she sent cotton towels to India to the value of 
18,167 yen. In 1910 she had increased these exports to 349,345 
yen. Japan’s exports of cotton underclothing to India have 
increased from 455,758 yen in 1903 to 4,390,491 yen in 1910. 
British India is the most important foreign market of the British 
cotton industry. If Japan can lay down her cottons in China ‘ at 
prices ranging from 25 per cent. to 40 per cent. less than Man- 
chester goods,’ and thus make British competition hopeless and 
futile, she can presumably also sell her cottons at prices ranging 
from 25 per cent. to 40 per cent. less than Manchester goods in 
India. Under free competition it is only a question of time 
when Japan will have a monopoly of the Indian market similar 
to that which she is creating for herself in the Chinese markets. 
At present the Japanese cotton industry is expanding so rapidly 
that it seems likely that Japan will swamp India with her cottons 
before long. 

Lancashire has lost the Japanese market. It will probably 
lose the Chinese market within a few years, and it will eventually 
lose the Indian market as well unless the Indian market is 
reserved to Lancashire under a system of Imperial preferences. 
That is its only hope. Lancashire can compensate itself for the 
probable loss of the Chinese market by preferential arrangements 
for her cottons not only with India but with all the other British 
dominions and colonies, which, with their rapidly growing 
population, are bound to be ever more valuable customers. 

Tariff Reform would benefit Lancashire not only in the 
foreign markets but also, and most particularly, in the British 
home market. It is obvious that Tariff Reform, by raising 
British wages, will greatly increase the purchasing power of 
the British population, and with it the demand for cotton 
goods. The enormous and scarcely suspected possibilities of 
the British home market as a consumer of cotton goods can 
most clearly be expressed in two lines as follows : 


£ 
Home trade in cottons in United States in 1909 . - 120,000,000 
Home trade in cottons in United Kingdom in 1909 - 20,000,000 
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The United States, with a population exactly twice as large 
as that of the United Kingdom, consumed in 1909 exactly six 
times as large a quantity of cotton goods as the United Kingdom. 
In other words, the average American family bought in 1909 
three times as many shirts, sheets, handkerchiefs, etc., as the 
average British family. The figures 20,000,000/. for Great 
Britain and 120,000,000/. for the United States are practically 
manufacturers’ cost prices. As the charges and profits of the 
middleman are far larger in America than in Great Britain, 
it follows that the American public expends not six times but 
from eight to ten times as much money on cotton goods as does 
the British public. We may therefore safely say that the average 
American family buys every year three times as large a quantity 
of cotton goods, and spends every year from four to five times 
as much money on cotton goods of every kind, as the average 
family in Great Britain. 

Our cotton industry suffers from the narrowness and insuffi- 
ciency of the British home markets. It suffers from the poverty 
of our working population, whch has to stint itself of cotton 
goods. What prevents the average British family spending as 
much on cotton sheets, shirts, etc., as is spent by the average 
American family? Chiefly the insufficiency of British wages, 
which all Tariff Reformers wish to raise, and which, no doubt, 
they will be able to raise considerably under Tariff Reform. 
Universal experience has shown that the introduction of a 
Tariff has that effect upon the wages of labour. If our people 
were as prosperous as the American people, our cotton industry 
should theoretically be able to sell every year in the British 
home market from four to five times as large a quantity 
of cotton goods as it does at present. It should sell, in the 
United Kingdom alone, cotton goods to the value of from 
80,000 ,000/. to 100,000,000. It is of course doubtful whether 
our workers will become as prosperous as the American workers. 
Besides, if they should become as prosperous, they might not 
be as lavish in their expenditure on cotton goods. They might 
prefer some more exhilarating form of spending their money. 
However, it seems perfectly fair to assume that under improved 
industrial conditions, which Tariff Reform will no doubt bring 
about, every British family should spend half as much money 
as the average American family. That is, surely, a conservative 
estimate. In that case we should have a sale of cotton goods 
in the home market of about 50,000,0001. per year. If British 
wages were better, the home market should easily be able to 
absorb an additional 30,000,000/. worth of British cottons. This, 
therefore, is another reason why Lancashire should support Tariff 
Reform. 
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Apart from this more remote benefit, Tariff Reform would - 
bring an immediate benefit to the British cotton industry in the 
home market. Very few people are aware that Great Britain 
is an enormous importer of foreign cotton goods, which enter this 
country in constantly growing quantities, as the following figures 
show : 







Imports of Cotton Manufactures into Great Britain 
& £ 
1895 . . . 4,803,840 1910. . «. 9,828,551 


















190 . . . 5,194,351 1911 . .  . 10,879,151 

1905. ‘ . 8,108,474 

The cotton goods imported into Great Britain during 1911 were 
classified as follows : . 







2 
Piece goods, printed, dyed, or coloured. . 2,581,076 












Po Dad leben say Be a gh » »  s87268 ‘ 
Gloves . . > ‘ : _ : -  §90,688 
Hosiery . « A 4 ; . ‘a . 2,085,318 
Lace : é , , s e . 2,539,402 
Ribbons and trimmings . . ; i + 1,176,577 
Unenumerated ‘é 4 , : $ 1,218,990 










Total . ° . . - 10,379,151 


It will be noticed that the cotton we imported into Great 
Britain in 1911 were not coarse yarns and piece goods, but be- 
longed almost exclusively to the highest class. They were goods 
which were made valuable owing to the large amount of labour 
contained in them. It is probably an understatement to say that of 
the 10,379,1511. of cotton goods imported into Great Britain in 
1911, 7,000,000/. represented wages of labour and profits of manu- 
facturers and middlemen. The bulk of these 7,000,000/. could be 
secured to British manufacturers, middlemen, and wage earners 
by Tariff Reform. Comparison will show how enormous is the 
amount of cotton goods imported into this country. Cotton piece 
goods constitute 75 per cent. of our cotton exports. Of these we 
sent the following to those European countries enumerated in 
the monthly accounts of trade and navigation, and the United 
States : 





















British Exports of Cotton Piece Goods in 1911 









£ 
To France ° ° ‘ : ° ‘ - 423,662 








To Germany . 7 5 3 . 2,094,425 
To the Netherlands - P “ : - 988,514 
To Belgium . . : i d ; - 769,900 
To Switzerland a ¥ A , . . 1,594,236 
To Italy . i ; . 841,100 
To Portugal, Azores, and Madeira ° d . 487,420 
; To Greece . . . . 876,926 
To Roumania . 6 4 . : 4 - 608,262 







To Denmark . P ‘: - - ° - 403,334 
To United States . : : . . 1,858,716 


Total 9,946,495 
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In 1911, therefore, the foreign cotton goods which we im- 
ported were of greater value than the piece goods which we 
exported to all the countries enumerated in the foregoing table. 

To our cotton industry the Chinese market is second in 
importance only to the Indian market, which is by far our largest 
outlet. In 1911 we sent to China, inclusive of Hong Kong, 
cotton goods of all kinds to the value of 10,018,2191. The fore- 
going figures show that by a tariff we can secure to our cotton 
industry within our frontiers a market about as large as that 
afforded for cotton piece goods by all Europe and the United 
States combined, and considerably larger than the Chinese 
market. We can have it for the asking. It can be secured 
by Lancashire by a stroke of the pen. These figures show 
incidentally that we need not fear retaliation, because we can 
capture in the home market cotton trade of far greater value 
than that which we can possibly lose by retaliation. Besides, 
experience téaches us that a carefully drafted tariff, supported 
by a wise diplomacy, does not lead to retaliation or to a Customs 
war. 

I think the Lancashire cotton industry has not understood 
its best interests in opposing Tariff Reform. It has opposed 
it through lack of knowledge. It has opposed it because it 
honestly believed that a tariff would have a fatal effect upon 


its productions, and especially upon its export trade. It has 
opposed it because it has not sufficiently studied its great rival, 
the American cotton industry, and the effect which the high 
Protective tariff has had upon that industry. That effect was 
described as follows by the United States Tariff Board in its 


Report : 


On account of the different mill methods in this country, the domestic 
labour cost of weaving on a large variety of plain fabrics of wide consump- 
tion is below the foreign cost. Except in the case of a few special fabrics, 
and in the case of various manufactured articles, some of which are produced 
in this country to a very slight extent, the American industry practically 
supplies the whole consumption. The imports of yarn in 1910 were less 
than one-half of 1 per cent. of the home production in pounds. The imports 
of cotton cloth were less than 2 per cent. of the home production in value. 

Mill prices are in many cases as low in this country as in the world’s 
markets. Where higher, as in the case of the finer classes of products, they 
are rarely higher by anything like the whole amount of the duty. The 
effect of the present tariff, then, in most cases is not so much to add the duty 
to the domestic manufacturer’s price as to secure him the American market ; 
and, in the case of. most articles of widest consumption, to prevent the 
competition of the foreign manufacturer, either-in normal or abnormal times. 
On account of more costly methods of distribution in this country from 
producer to consumer, the latter pays a decidedly higher retail price than 
the European consumer, éven in the case of fabrics on which the cost of 
production and the mill price are as low here as there. 
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How would the simultaneous introduction of Tariff Reform 
and of American manufacturing methods affect the cotton 
workers? 

It may, of course, be argued that if we introduced American 
labour-saving machinery we should displace 150,000 cotton 
workers, and that, for that reason alone, we ought not to 
change our manufacturing methods. That argument seems 
to me illogical. Experience teaches us two lessons: Firstly, 
that the introduction of labour-saving machinery increases the 
demand for manufactured articles so greatly as not to reduce, 
but to increase, the number of workers; secondly, that a 
deliberate retention of antiquated methods and labour-wasting 
machinery inevitably brings about the ruin of industries and 
of the workers engaged in them. Lastly, it is not my impression 
that the American cotton workers work harder than the English. 
Their great output is solely due to better machinery and organisa- 
tion. By clinging to its present methods and to Free Trade, 
Lancashire will not even succeed in maintaining its present posi- 
tion. It will, instead, hand over its trade in neutral markets partly 
to the more perfectly equipped cotton industries of the United 
States, and partly to the cheap labour industries of Japan and 
China, to the great harm of Lancashire and its workers. 

It is frequently asserted that Tariff Reform would ruin our 
cotton industry. I think I have shown that Tariff Reform should 
greatly benefit it. It would raise wages substantially, increase 
our market for cotton goods at home, and preserve for us the 
markets of India and the Dominions and Colonies. It should 
rather lower than increase our cost of production, and therefore 
promote our cotton exports to foreign countries. Of the industries 
of this country the cotton trade should be one of the greatest 
beneficiaries. 

J. ELLIs BARKER. 
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A COMEDY OF LLAN AWSTIN 


SKETCHED FROM LIFE 





THE most important edifice in the town of Lian Awstin, in the 
opinion of Gwilym Rhys, was that which contained the town 
library, and the most important person in it undoubtedly himself, 
the custodian thereof. 

His kingdom was a very tiny one, tA of 2 narrow slip 
of a room on the second floor of the Llan Awstin Town Hall, 
which had been boarded off roughly for the purpose, the major 
portion being used as a billiard-room. The revenue derived from 
the billiards made possible the existence of the library, though 
to suggest such a thing to Gwilym would have offended him 
deeply. The billiard-room was a thorn in his side, and he 
hated the sounds of clicking balls and noisy laughter which 
came through the partition. 

Gwilym Rhys had not always been librarian of Llan Awstin. 

For nearly thirty years he had been schoolmaster at the 
village of Lilan-y-Graigoleu, five miles away. An able, almost 
a brilliant, master, but never a popular one either with his 
pupils or with those in authority over him. For he was a silent, 
surly being. If he had been a poet this reserve might have been 
forgiven him. His fellow-countrymen would have set it down 
to the ‘awen’ working within him, and have shown for that 
mysterious force the customary Celtic appreciation and respect. 
But he had no power of expression, and none knew of his 
passionate devotion to the bards of his own country, of the 
hours, out of school-time, that he would spend in poring over 
his two especial favourites, Dafydd ab Gwilym and Goronwy 
Owain. So he lived, a solitary-souled creature, with never a 
friend of either sex, until, just as he had entered upon his 
sixtieth year, he was stricken down by an illness from which 
he arose with a shattered frame and enfeebled brain. The world 
no longer seemed to hold any place for him, and he would have 
been content to sit day after day in utter lethargy of body and 
mind, had it not been necessary that he should give place to 
his successor in the little school-house; so the Board to whom 
he had rendered years of faithful service had found for him the 
post of librarian at Llan Awstin. 
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It was a life that eminently suited his shaken powers of 
mind and body. He spent most of his time in reading, for 
customers were few and far between, and those who came mostly 
wanted to take only a hurried glance at the daily or weekly illus- 
trated papers. There was little else to interest the ordinary 
reader. The volumes stored upon the library shelves consisted 
chiefly of Welsh theological treatises and sermons, together with 
biographies of once famous bards and preachers, and their poetic 
works. In addition there were a few volumes of English fiction, 
mostly of the ‘shilling shocker’ or ‘ yellow-back’ order, much 
soiled and torn by frequent handling. A fine scorn was 
observable in Gwilym’s face when delivering to a subscriber one 
of these tattered samples of the popular taste in literature. 
During his first few weeks as librarian he had sometimes 
endeavoured to inculcate a higher standard of literary desire. 
‘Is The Crime of Lady Cassandra in?’ he would reply to the 
inquirer, ‘ Yes, it is in, but don’t you think you would be liking 
something else better? Pregethau, Dr. Rowlands, perhaps, or 
here is Self-Help, Samuel Smiles, a very good book indeed.’ But 
nobody ever wanted the advice of Samuel Smiles or himself, 
so he had soon abandoned these efforts to improve the minds 
of his customers, and as time went on withdrew more and more 
into himself. A new development of his life was, however, at 
hand. 

Among the daily customers for the newspapers was a@ man 
some ten years older than himself. David Davies had been a 
shoemaker by trade until he became so crippled by rheumatism 
as to be entirely incapacitated from work, on account of which 
he had, for the last five years, been an inmate of the Llan Awstin 
workhouse. 

In appearance he was almost grotesque. His drawn and 
shrivelled face surmounted a body so stiffened and distorted by 
disease that he was unable to sit erect upon his chair or to raise 
his head except in an awkward, sidelong way. Yet in this 
gnarled and twisted body dwelt a still lively, almost passionate 
nature. His heart could not grow old, was indeed almost as 
inflammable as that of any boy of twenty. He had been three 
times married, and rumour said he would have been quite ready 
for yet another matrimonial venture, but that he found it 
difficult to get any woman to look with favour upon his crippled 
old form. As, moreover, a lady of means would be required, 
his own assets being nil, a fourth marriage was an extremely 
unlikely event; so, with the philosophy that was a feature of 
his oddly mingled nature, he was resigned to his life in the 
workhouse, where he was accorded an unusual amount of 
liberty by right of his long residence and harmless tastes. 
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He was a garrulous old man, an inveterate gossip, who spent 
most of his time hobbling about the streets waylaying for a 
chat anyone he could find willing to listen to him, and picking 
up and passing on any choice bit of scandal that was going. 

The library had been a favourite resort of his, and Gwilym 
Rhys’ predecessor had been glad enough to see David, for he 
too loved gossip. But the new librarian was of another order. 

It was one of old David’s boasts that he could get on with 
anybody, for his manners, like his virtues, had always been 
easy; but it was some time before he succeeded in making 
any headway with Gwilym, who regarded the chattering old 
cripple with extreme disfavour, and did not fail to show it. 
Nature had certainly equipped him well to repulse impertinent 
advances. He was a tall, well-made man, with good features 
and a finely shaped head, and though ill-health had bowed his 
form, whitened his locks, and dulled his glance, in moments 
when he wished to assert his dignity he could still draw himself 
proudly erect, and flash scornful indignation with his light 
grey eyes. 

It was in his most dignified manner that for long he received 
David’s advances, but the ice was broken at last, and in a rather 
odd way. 

One morning old David came hobbling in, and his mouth had 
opened for the customary ‘ Boreu da, Mr. Rhys,’ but it closed 
again without uttering it, for something unusual in the 
librarian’s attitude attracted his notice. The latter was seated 
in his chair, with the small writing table in front of him, but 
instead of sitting erect in his customary way he was sprawling 
over the table upon which his elbows were placed, while his 
hands were thrust through his rather long grey hair, the attitude 
imparting to him an air of wildness accentuated by the flush 
on his usually pale cheeks, and the glitter in his eyes, which 
were fixed upon a book spread open before him on the table. 
Stirred by the promptings of curiosity, old David stole softly 
behind the engrossed librarian and peeped over his shoulder. 
Lady Camilla’s Secret was the title of the work, and the first 
thing that caught his eye was the picture of a lady, who, clad 
only in a nightgown and streaming hair, was being borne in 
the arms of a stalwart being from the foot of a ladder erected 
at the window of a turreted mansion, which was set in a 
romantic landscape lit by a fine harvest moon. Underneath this 
thrilling illustration ran the legend, ‘ The Lady Camilla and her 
faithful Lover meet at last.’ At the sight of this masterpiece 
old David burst into a shrill cackle of amusement, startling 
Gwilym and causing him to turn angrily upon the unwelcome 
interrupter. But for once the old cripple was not to be snubbed. 
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He continued to shake with laughter, at the same time wagging . 
a crooked forefinger at the indignant Gwilym. ‘Oh, Mr. Rhys, 
Mr. Rhys,’ he tittered between his bursts of merriment, ‘ you 
pretending not to know or care about the ladies or love at all, 
and a sad dog all the time, I’m thinking!’ 

‘I don’t understand you,’ said Gwilym stiffly, ‘and I don’t 
understand the picture either, but perhaps you can be telling 
me, Mr. Davies,’ he added more graciously, for his curiosity 
had been deeply aroused, and this laughing old man seemed 
thoroughly to understand the matter. ‘ Pobl anwyl,’ exclaimed 
David, delighted at the request, and he sank in his curious 
twisted way into a chair. ‘I don’t know, indeed, what there 
is that I can be telling you; the secrets of love—why you must 
be knowing of them as well as me, or better, is it not?’ But 
Gwilym made no sign; he was innocent as a child of David’s 
meaning, but he did not mean to betray his ignorance if he could 
help it. 

‘Well,’ went on the cripple, somewhat disconcerted by the 
other’s silence, ‘ it is about the picture you are wanting to know ; 
it is easy to guess, surely, Mr. Rhys; the gentleman that is 
holding the lady in his arms, he wants her for his own dear love, 
and he has got her, see? In the end we men usually get what 
we want, is it not so, Mr. Rhys?’ and he rubbed his crooked 
fingers with a leer. 

The mental weakness that succeeded his late illness had 
intensified the self-importance which had always been a feature 
of Gwilym’s character. David’s concluding remark pleased him 
greatly. ‘ Yes,’ he said, drawing himself up with an air of pride, 
‘that is quite true, we men usually get what we want, Mr. 
Davies; it is well to be a man, I often feel that.’ He paused. 
in proud reflection, then, ‘ But tell me some more of this loving 
and getting, Mr. Davies,’ he went on. ‘Of course, I knew 
about it always, but I was not taking much interest, and I had 
my work ; but now there is less to do, and I should like to hear 
about love and marrying from some one who knows—we men 
should tell to one another our views and our experiences, is it 
not? Have you been married, Mr. Davies?’ Old David’s eyes 
gleamed, and he opened and shut his mouth like a thirsty frog. 
He was blissfully happy now. He wriggled himself nearer to 
the librarian, and with blinking eyes and constantly upraised 
forefinger expatiated at length on the delights of love and 
matrimony. The other sat with his light grey eyes fixed un- 
waveringly upon the twinkling orbs of his companion as he 
poured forth a stream of stories of ‘ love-o’-woman ’ and joys of 
wedlock—stories drawn chiefly from his own experience, and 
coloured by a lively and luscious imagination. 
2a2 
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David Davies wandered aimlessly up the street after leaving 
the library, but though apparently as interested as usual in the 
life around him he was really deep in thought, turning over in his 
strange old mind a plan which had come into his head while 
talking to his new friend. 

As I have already said, the heart of David was uncomfortably 
young to be resident in a frame so old and battered. Uncom- 
fortably, because the consequence was a constant succession of 
little checks and disappointments that stung cruelly the pride 
of the once successful lover. The heart could still throb gaily, 
the dim old eyes glow at the sight of a buxom maid. But, 
alas! these marks of admiration only elicited laughter and 
derision in those who had excited them. Laughing girls would 
fool him to the top of his bent, this poor old Adonis, but if he 
sought to press his attentions a smart box on the ear, or a push 
which nearly overthrew him, was all he got. 

His talk of this morning, however, had suggested a new 
thought. Though he himself was no longer able to play the 
fascinating game of love, he might derive much amusement 
in helping another along the primrose path which his own feet 
had so often trodden. Here was a man who had never tasted 
the real joy of life at all, to whom the ways of courtship and 
matrimony were utterly unknown; what a fund of interest and 
amusement might be gained through the initiating of such a 
one into the mysteries of ‘life’! Intrigue was very dear to the 
soul of the old cripple, and this new scheme of his was likely 
to call for the display of his best powers in that way. Though 
it need not be too difficult a task that he had set himself; the 
initial step had been taken. The interest of the hero in the 
drama had been awakened. He was not such a poor hero either. 
He had a fine presence and a handsome face, a trifle old perhaps, 
but not too old, David considered; and, besides, he had heard 
rumours of a little nest-egg saved from his earnings as a school- 
master, and such a consideration should have weight with any 
sensible girl. Ah! there was the real difficulty, the lady—she 
was a very necessary character in the play, and as yet David 
had not the faintest idea of how or where he should lay hands 
upon her. Still, that did not trouble him, he was always san- 
guine and felt sure that he would have no great difficulty— 
something or somebody would turn up, and in the meantime he 
would do his best to foster the seed he had sown in the virgin 
soil of his new friend’s mind. 


The friendship between the two men was soon firmly estab- 
lished on the basis of a common interest. For the seed planted 
in Gwilym’s mind was daily growing. Abandoning his former 
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tastes in literature he sought now for stories of love and fair 
women, meditating thereafter upon them until a yearning for 
love began to creep into his heart and awaken all sorts of vague, 
half-sad, half-pleasant emotions. He desired he knew not what, 
but the desire itself seemed like a new gift from life, and as 
he examined and dreamed over it there came to him a feeling 
of youth thrilled through with a glory and tenderness such as 
his real youth had never known. 

Then into his life, enwrapped thus in a St. Martin’s summer 
of romance, stepped the woman for whose coming Fate, in the 
person of David Davies, had prepared him. She walked into the 
Llan Awstin library one morning as the two friends were sitting 
there together, in the person of Hannah Williams, maid-of-all- 
work to Mr. Jones, the chemist of Trefnant. 

Hannah was no novice in life. She might rather be described 
as a lady with a past, for though only twenty-three she had 
already been the heroine of adventures in love, from some of 
which she had emerged in that damaged condition in the social 
regard which is generally the lot of those of her sex who fare 
forth on such quests. An incorrigible cheerfulness of outlook 
derived from a healthy body, and a mind which could never feel 
troubled by any shock of fate for more than a fleeting moment, 
had enabled her to bea: these reverses with equanimity, including 
therein the necessity of maintaining a fine boy and girl, who 
remained as evidences of her hilarious past. Her love for these 
little creatures was the strongest and deepest passion of her 
nature. They were her glory and happiness, though Morality 
would have had her regard them as her sorrow and shame. She 
would have worn her fingers to the bone for them and defended 
them to the last moment of her life from danger of any kind. 
For them, too, the good-tempered, easy-going, light-loving 
woman might, if occasion arose, become fierce, treacherous, and 
unscrupulous. Nothing, however, had yet happened to arouse 
these dramatic possibilities of her nature, and it was with her 
usual smiling insouciance that she sauntered into the Llan Awstin 
library. At her entrance David scrambled up from his chair 
with unusual agility, hobbled across the room, grasped her hand 
and shook it up and down warmly, while he peered up at her 
in his queer sidelong way. 

‘ Boreu da, boreu da, Hannah Williams,’ he cried, ‘ and it’s 
fine indeed you are looking this morning ; te wir, it’s a pleasure 
to be seeing you, looking so fat and fine, and such lovely red 
cheeks with you.’ 

‘Oh, go on, Mr. Davies,’ said Hannah laughingly, as she 
pulled her hand from his grasp, and gave him a playful tap on 
the ear, ‘ you’re a wicked old man, that’s what you are, and 
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too fond of running after the women; dia’r anwyl! you’ll be 
for asking another one to wed with you yet, I do believe, for 
all your crooked legs.’ 

‘Hee, hee,’ cackled David, highly pleased with this delicate 
raillery, and he would have continued the interchange of wit 
on yet broader lines had not Gwilym interrupted them. His 
sense of dignity was offended by the small share he was taking 
in the conversation, here, too, in his own domain. 

‘What are you wanting?’ he inquired, coming forward and 
shouldering away David, ‘is it a book to read? I can give 
you some very good ones, very good indeed. Here is Self-Help, 
Dr. Samuel Smiles, a very good book that one,’ and he turned 
towards the book-cases. But Hannah burst out giggling again, 
and her laughter was echoed by David. 

‘Very good, very good, Mr. Rhys,’ he said, when his mirth 
had subsided, ‘ but, pobl anwyl, I’m not thinking it’s Self-Help, 
Dr. Smiles, that Miss Williams is wanting, but the help of a 
good husband, isn’t it?’ and he leered up at her. Hannah 
tossed her head scornfully, but before she could reply David 
began again eagerly. A sudden idea had occurred to him; here 
might be the very person required to complete the cast of his 
play ! 

“See you here, Miss Williams,’ he went on, ‘this is a great 
friend to me, Mr. Gwilym Rhys, a great scholar, whatever, 
but knowing nothing at all of the ladies. Piti garw, onide? A 
great pity, isn’t it? But why shouldn’t you be showing to 
him how kind and charming the ladies can be, eh? and he 
wanting a lady friend, surely, as we all do, we poor men.’ 

Hannah glanced quickly at the tall old man who stood silently 
in front of her, but her glance fell before the unwavering regard 
of his curious light grey eyes. 

‘Oh, now, Mr. Davies, you are full of your nonsense,’ she 
said lightly. ‘Good-morning, I must be getting back, or the 
master will be kept waiting for his dinner.’ 

‘Well, I’ll come a bit of the way with you,’ said David. 
‘Good-morning, good-morning, Gwilym Rhys, I'll be seeing 
you very soon,’ and he limped hurriedly after the departing 
Venus. 

‘See here, Miss Williams,’ he began as soon as they were 
outside, ‘ it was not nonsense I was talking at all, but very good 
sense. Why don’t you be making up to my friend, Mr. Gwilym 
Rhys? If you want a good husband, and surely to goodness 
every woman does, there he is.’ 

‘Good husband, indeed!’ cried Hannah indignantly, ‘ you 
must be going silly, David Davies; what do I want with an old 
man like that for a husband? Haven’t I got Evan and Jenny 
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to keep? Do you think I want an old man on my hands to.* 
work for too?’ 

‘Twt, twt, not so old, not so old at all, my dear,’ replied 
David, ‘’tis illness has made him look grey; he is as young in 
his heart as you, and as for keeping him, dear me, no, Miss 
Williams, ’tis you are making a grand mistake there. A man 
with brains and money as well is my friend Mr. Rhys; he 
has got savings stored away in a safe place, that I know; has 
he not told me so?’ Mr. Davies’ imagination was getting 
finely to work now. ‘Why, you needn’t be working to keep 
Evan and Jenny at all. You could live like a lady and have 
them to live with you. Tell him that you were left a widow. 
He is like a child, he knows nothing of life, he will believe 
anything. And then when you are married and living in comfort 
you will remember and be kind to your poor old friend who has 
got it all for you.’ He pinched her elbow tenderly to recall 
her attention, for Hannah had wandered into a dream half-way 
through his speech. ‘You needn’t be working to keep Evan 
and Jenny at all; you could live like a lady, and have them to 
live with you.’ It was these last words which had sounded in 
her ears like a promise of heaven on earth. 

‘You think it over, my dear, you think it over,’ were the 
parting words of old David, and Hannah went on her homeward 
way with an unusually thoughtful face. 


On a gloomy October afternoon three figures were to be seen 
strolling along the wind-swept road that led across the valley 
from Llan Awstin to Trefnanf. Of the three, two, a man and 
woman, walked in front, while the third, a bent and crippled 
figure, hobbled painfully along behind them. The courting of 
Hannah Williams by Gwilym Rhys had begun and was being 
personally superintended by the ancient matchmaker, David 
Davies. 

The evening seemed well in keeping with the strange trio 
and their belated wooing. The leaves had turned early during 
a year of chill and sunless summer; already many had fallen, 
and the remainder were being rapidly torn away by the gusts 
of cold wind that continually swept down the valley. The 
shadows of approaching night were creeping over the ploughed 
lands that lay on the eastern side of the vale, and Craig Oleu, 
which rose above them, looked cold and dark. 

The pair marched on in solemn silence; David followed with 
bent head and eyes fixed upon the ground, but, though apparently 
intent only upon picking the most comfortable path for himself 
over the stony ground, his whole attention was really concen- 
trated upon the two in front of him. 
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The old man had had a worrying time of it lately. He was 
beginning to think that he had set in motion forces that were 
likely to get beyond his power to control—that he had created 
a situation of extreme perplexity from which he saw, at present, 
no possible means of escape. So far he had played his game 
with considerable skill. He had easily found the note to which 
Hannah most quickly responded, the idea of a home with herself 
for her children, and played upon it till he had filled her with a 
passionate heart-hunger for the success of the scheme. His 
influence over Gwilym, too, was now fairly strongly established, 
though it could not be exactly termed complete. For Mr. Rhys’ 
wooing of Hannah was not altogether satisfactory. It seemed to 
be of a somewhat spasmodic character, and to depend upon David’s 
personal presence for any practical development. As long as 
his Mentor was with him, the younger man fell readily into the 
mood that was required of him, seemed pleased to consider that 
he had made personal conquest of the buxom Hannah, and 
listened with an air of pride, as that of their possessor, to the 
recital of her charms. But left to himself, it seemed as though 
the real embodied woman no longer existed for him; he fell 
back on his dreams of old, enhanced with the new one of some 
vague, divine abstraction, with whose spirit his own should 
mingle in mystic union. So with the suggestive powers of David 
withdrawn he would remain silent even in the presence of the 
woman who was to realise his dreams for him, until at last 
Hannah’s patience was exhausted. 

She told David plainly that unless the ‘ courting’ was carried 
on in his presence nothing definite was likely to be arrived at. 
David was quite’ agreeable to this, and since the adoption of 
this novel style of wooing matters had progressed more satisfac- 
torily. To-day Hannah hoped to be able to bring the affair to 
a definite conclusion, one way or another. Uncertainty, she 
felt, was fast becoming unendurable, and she had told her fellow- 
conspirator that morning that he must arrange to bring matters 
to a climax. David had promised to do his best, but he was 
very doubtful, and his anxiety was deepened by something which 
had happened on the previous evening of which Hannah was 
ignorant. 

The two friends had been sitting together in Gwilym Rhys’ 
snug little sitting-room, and the talk was of Hannah, David 
expatiating on her many charms of mind and person—particu- 
larly of person—while Gwilym listened with the air of proud 
importance which he was wont to assume of late at the mention 
of her name. 

‘ She is, indeed, Mr. Rhys,’ went on David, waxing Biblical 
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in his enthusiasm, ‘a woman of whom it will one day be said. 
that her husband and children rise up and call her blessed.’ 

He peered up at his companion to see the results of his 
eloquence ; but the effect was not what he had expected. A very 
perceptible frown darkened the countenance of Gwilym. 

There was a pause, then : 

‘You spoke of children, Mr. Davies,’ he said slowly. ‘ There 
is no question of children, and we will not speak of them. 
Children are things I cannot abide, I have seen too much of them 
in my life. Yes, indeed, far too much! Plagues and torments 
are children. It is no good to be having high thoughts or beauti- 
ful dreams when they are around you. They keep you down, 
down in the mud and traffic of everyday life. Your soul can 
never escape to the mountain-tops if you are bound to the com- 
pany of children, for you cannot take them with you; they have 
no souls, so it seems to me. I have had the teaching of children 
all my life, Mr. Davies, and I have never found anything but 
tiresomeness and disrespect,’ he concluded bitterly. 

David listened to this tirade with a dismayed countenance. 

‘ Dia’r anwyl,’ he said feebly, when it was concluded ; ‘ surely 
to goodness, Mr. Rhys, you are speaking without knowledge. 
Or it is of the big, rough, naughty boys you are thinking. Not 
of the little children, the dear little children that wrap them- 
selves round our hearts and are the light of our homes.’ No 
child had ever gladdened the heart or hearth of old David, but 
he had not been without his longings, and they showed him the 
blindness and injustice of the surly scholar’s views. 

‘Well, well,’ he went on sadly, ‘I am surprised at you; 
yes, indeed, but perhaps you'll be changing your mind about 
them. Love can make a great difference ; perhaps it’s you that 
will be telling me of the pretty ways of children before long.’ 

‘ Never, never,’ repeated Gwilym. ‘I wish never to be with 
children again, it is peace and rest I am longing for and—perhaps 
—love.’ 

So the conversation ended, leaving David with a feeling of 
strong doubt and anxiety concerning the future he had been so 
artfully planning for these two. 

He even thought of abandoning the whole scheme, and with 
the possibility in view had sounded Hannah that morning, only 
to shrink back in alarm at the fierceness of her aspect when the 
element of doubt was apparent to her in his speech, and to con- 
found himself in promises of sure success. He had, however, 
managed to get from her a promise that the children should not 
be mentioned until the marriage was an accomplished fact, 
Hannah feeling no more scruple in making the promise than 
David in exacting it. 
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The three had spent the hours of the afternoon together, 
and the two men were now escorting Hannah to her home on 
the other side of the valley. The important question not having 
yet been put, David had just dropped behind, in order to give 
Hannah the chance of inviting it. 

For five minutes, however, the interesting couple stalked on 
in silence. At last in despair Hannah turned with a rallying air 
to the man beside her. 

‘Well, Mr. Rhys, it’s not very amusing company you are; 
why don’t you say something?’ 

* What should I be saying? ’ answered Gwilym, after a pause. 
“It is listening I was, listening to the sound of the wind, and 
thinking of what Dafydd ab Gwilym calls it in his cywydd to the 
wind, a fine poem, a very fine poem! Ah! a great poet was 
Dafydd ab Gwilym. They call him the poet of love because nearly 
all his cywyddau were addressed to a woman ; but we students ’— 
he drew himself up proudly—‘we students know better than 
that. It is Nature was Dafydd’s love, all the while, though he 
called her Morfudd, and Morfudd believed in his love for her, 
but he loved the wind and the bird of the air and the fish of the 
sea more than Morfudd.’ 

* And how do you know all that, Mr. Rhys?’ said Hannah, 
bored, yet scenting an opportunity in his words. ‘ What do you 
know of love, an old bachelor like you? Indeed, though it all 
sounds so clever what you were saying, I am not sure that it’s 
all true. You might have quite a different opinion of Mr. Dafydd 
ab Gwilym’s feelings if you were ever to fall in love yourself— 
and find more beauty in his poetry too.’ 

‘ Do you think so, do you think so too? ’ said Gwilym eagerly ; 
‘that is what David Davies is always saying. If I could learn 
to love, to love one who loved me—but who will love me? No 
one has ever loved me in all my life,’ he ended, pitifully, help- 
lessly. Hannah drew nearer and laid a hand coaxingly on his 
arm. 
‘It is easy enough to love, Mr. Rhys; it takes no learning, it 
just comes, so quietly sometimes that you don’t know it yourself, 
till the one you love looks in your eyes and tells you how she 
has been liking and admiring you ever since she first knew you, 
as I am doing now!’ Artful Hannah! Her voice trembled 
slightly as she spoke, her gay blue eyes seemed to be misty with 
tears as she raised them to the steady grey ones that were 
regarding her. 

Gwilym Rhys felt himself strangely stirred. A dim colour 
crept into his cheek, a warmth into his heart. He stood still 
in the road, and took in his own the hand that rested on his arm. 

‘ Duw anwyl,’ he said, ‘is there love in my heart now? I 
have never felt so in my life before. It is a strange and wonder- 
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ful thing! Miss Williams, could you love an old, sick, surly 
man? Will you marry me? For indeed I think I love you and 
want you for my own.’ 

Joy at the words that she had so longed to hear produced in 
Hannah all the signs of an overwhelming passion. The tears 
really came to her eyes now and rolled down her cheeks, as with 
a broken voice she murmured her acceptance of the offer. She 
even felt a real affection beginning to stir in her easily affected 
heart for the man who, if he was old, bore his years well on 
the whole, and had nothing repulsive about him, even to the most 
fastidious of feminine eyes. 

She recovered presently and called to David, who had dis- 
creetly turned aside, as though to examine something in the 
hedgerow, when he had seen the couple drawn near to one 
another. 

He came hobbling quickly up, and gave vent to a triumphant 
guffaw when he heard the news modestly murmured by Hannah. 
In his triumph at the temporary success, and his appreciation 
of the dramatic situation, as expressed in the flushed face of 
Gwilym and the tearful eyes of Hannah, he forgot his last night’s 
fears of the breakers ahead. 


During the fortnight that was to elapse before the wedding 
ceremony, David Davies kept a careful eye upon the engaged 
pair. Especially he felt it behoved him to look sharply after 
Hannah during this period of probation, for simple Hannah, 
carried away by the probability of the fulfilment of her desires, 
was anxious to make quite sure of her happiness as quickly as 
possible. 7 

She horrified David the day after the engagement was settled 
by suggesting that he should at once disclose to Gwilym the exist- 
ence of a ready-made family. He declined emphatically to do 
so, and implored her to refrain, herself, from the smallest hint 
of such a serious fact. Hannah’s impetuosity, he pointed out 
to her, was likely to wreck the whole scheme. She must consent 
to his introducing the subject, after a little time, when she would 
have made herself indispensable to her husband’s comfort ; then, 
David felt, all might go well. 

To poor Hannah, longing for her happiness, the delay of 
certainty seemed almost unbearable; she consented reluctantly 
to the silence imposed by David, but she promised herself that 
should a likely moment for approaching the subject occur she 
would avail herself of it without consulting him. 


On an evening of the week before her wedding day, Hannah 
Williams knocked at the door of a little house in St. Mary Street 
close to the Llan Awstin railway station. 
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No sooner was the door opened and her voice to be heard 
greeting the woman who admitted her, than there was a rush 
of little feet from a back room and four eager arms were clutching 
at her skirts. 

“No need to be asking how they are, Mrs. Morgan,’ she 
cried, as she hugged her children to her; ‘they do you credit, 
all the time.’ 

And, indeed, they were as fine a pair as ever blessed a 
mother’s eyes. Evan, the elder, who was nearly five, was a hand- 
some, sturdy boy with blue eyes and golden hair. 

Hannah worshipped and admired him with all her heart ; his 
beauty, manliness and cleverness were a source of ever-increasing 
joy to her; but Evan, boy-like, objected to prolonged demonstra- 
tions of affection, so she lavished most of her caresses upon 
Jenny, a roundabout bundle of mischief just two years old, who, 
in appearance, was her mother in miniature. The same dark 
curls, the same laughing black eyes, the same plump form, and— 
too—the same happy careless disposition. Evan might be trusted 
to cherish and protect his mother and sister one day ; that Jenny 
would require careful guarding in the future was also certain. 

‘I was wanting badly to see you, Hannah,’ said Mrs. Morgan, 
when they had all seated themselves. ‘I was wanting to tell 
you that I shall be going away in two or three months.’ 

Hannah’s face fell. 

‘Going away!’ she cried. ‘For how long? Where?’ 

‘Down south to my married daughter, and I doubt if I shall 
be returning to Llan Awstin any more. She has been asking 
and asking me all the while, and I—not liking to leave these 
blessed children—I saying no, but I heard a little since that 
you were likely to be married and could have them with you, 
is it not? SoTI have told her that I can be coming soon, though 

indeed it’s sorry, very, I shall be to be parting with them.’ 

Hannah listened to Mrs. Morgan’s communication with 
mingled feelings. 

Confusion and a little feeling of shame for having kept her 
secret, which was after all evidently no secret, from so good a 
friend was her first sensation. Then came doubt as to the effect 
of the change on the problem of the children’s future. If she 
should fail to induce Gwilym to have them in his house, Mrs. 
Morgan gone, what would become of them? There was a time, 
before she had found Mrs. Morgan, that was still a horrible 
memory to her, the awful day when she discovered that the 
woman to whom she had entrusted them was beating and starv- 
ing them. Might the same fate again be theirs? Ah! no, that 
would not bear thinking of. It was bound to be all right; of 
course Gwilym would listen to her. It was settled therefore 
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that Hannah should let Mrs. Morgan know the definite date for~ 
the children’s departure when she had arranged matters with 
her husband, and she echoed the good woman’s wish that it might 
be ‘ very soon—the sooner the better.’ 

When all was settled, Mrs. Morgan seized the opportunity 
of Hannah’s visit to go out and do some shopping, and the 
mother was left alone with her darlings. 

As she sat with Jenny upon her lap and Evan pressing himself 
against her, the three making a picture that would have delighted 
the eye of painter, poet, or sage alike, a change crept over the 
mother’s face. The scene she had so often of late been picturing 
to herself rose vividly before her. 

She saw herself in a neat little cottage—the cottage which 
should be all her own, and playing about it the two little ones 
who were so dear to her. No more for them the hired setvice 
and care, no more for her the long separations, the hurried visits, 
the hastily snatched caresses, and—worst of all—the ever-present 
fear that in time they might cease to care or look for her, might 
forget to lisp the little word ‘Mam’ which was so sweet to her 
ears. 

Instead of all this, what bliss to have the constant companion- 
ship, the daily care, the washing, night and morning, of the 
baby limbs, to be their nurse in sickness, their companion always, 
to feel vested in herself alone all the tending that is so dear to 
a mother’s heart. 

Over the face of the world-hardened woman a wonderful soft- 
ness stole, her eyes grew moist and tender, a smile of infinite 
sweetness curled the corners of her coarse mouth; she pressed 
the soft little bodies more closely to her. 

Then, as she gazed on the pretty upturned faces, an idea 
came to her. 

David Davies had preached caution concerning the introduc- 
tion to her future husband of these precious remembrances of 
her past. 

But what could David—childless David—know of children 
and of the way in which they twined themselves round the heart- 
strings of old and young alike? 

Gwilym Rhys had spent his life among children; he must 
understand and have a tender heart for them, above all for such 
lovely darlings as these—brave, manly little Evan, with his 
golden curls and blue eyes, and dumpling Jenny with her seduc- 
tive smiles and ways. 

As she hugged them to her and listened to their prattle, the 
plan for their entry into her new life shaped itself in her mind. 

It was a scheme which did not, in its working, call for the 
knowledge or co-operation of Mr. David Davies she decided, and 
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smiled as she thought of her ultimate triumph over the to@ 
cautious tactics of her worthy old co-schemer. 


At last the day fixed for the ceremony arrived. For many 
reasons it had been thought best it should take place at the 
Registrar’s; Gwilym had no strong predilection for a religious 
service, and Hannah and David were equally desirous of keeping 
the affair as private as possible. 

The brief ceremony over, the newly married pair and their 
ancient groomsman emerged once more into the street. 

‘We are going straight to your rooms, I suppose, Gwilym,’ 
Hannah said. 

‘Not just yet,’ he answered; ‘I must go for a half-hour to 
the library to finish some work. And I hope my wife and friend 
will be coming too. Then we will go home to eat the wedding 
dinner which Mrs. Jones, my landlady, has been talking about 
and arranging since ever so long.’ 

‘ All right, all right,’ chimed in David joyfully. ‘We'll come 
with you with pleasure, and Mrs. Jones will be glad of the extra 
time to be getting everything ready, yes, indeed!’ His eyes 
gleamed greedily at the feast in prospect. 

Hannah hesitated for a moment. The thought of the half- 
hour at the library was irksome to her. Her feet were throbbing 
to speed towards the Paradise where her heart had already flown. 
But Gwilym, with a gesture of dignified authority, drew her arm 
through his and turned in the opposite direction. She stifled a 
sigh as she went with him; it might have been a deeper one 
could she have foreseen how weighty would be the effect on her 
future of that short delay. 


It was nearly an hour later that the wedding party set out 
for Gwilym’s lodgings. During the last quarter of an hour 
Hannah had concealed her impatience with the greatest difficulty, 
and when they did start on their homeward way she felt an 
almost uncontrollable desire to hasten their slow steps by speech 
or even force. 

At last they reached the door and were met by a savoury 
smell of cooking and by Mrs. Jones in person, who, after a few 
words of congratulation, asked them to wait upstairs in Gwilym’s 
sitting-room till the dinner was served. As Hannah and David 
followed Gwilym up the narrow, dark staircase a burst of childish 
merriment came from the room to which they were bound. It 
subsided suddenly as Gwilym opened the door. 

It was a cosy room enough; rather too scantily furnished 
perhaps, except with books, and bearing generally a prim and 
neat appearance. Those would, however, scarcely be the adjec- 
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tives to apply to it now, for a truly glorious confusion reigned; 
chairs were overturned and cupboards and drawers had been 
ransacked to find some new toy wherewith to amuse two restless 
young folks who had grown tired of waiting and long since 
forgotten their promise to Mrs. Morgan to be ‘ very, very good.’ 
Cushions, antimacassars and books strewed the floor, and seated 
in the midst were the two small authors of all this mischief : 
Jenny, gorgeous to behold, enfolded as she was in the gaily 
coloured tablecloth; Evan, a ludicrously solemn figure clad in 
Gwilym’s Sunday ‘ top’ hat and long coat, which he had dragged 
from their resting-place in the inner room. He sat on the floor 
with his coat-tails spread carefully behind him and the hat 
pushed to the back of his head. On his lap was a volume of 
the works of Gwilym’s favourite poet and preacher, open at the 
portrait of the saintly author. Alas! that austere visage had 
been rendered highly comic by the addition of a clay-pipe depend- 
ing from his lips, and an ingenious twist to the end of his nose, 
both imparted in ink by the dexterous hand of Evan, to the 
profound admiration of fat Jenny who sat cuddled up beside him. 
At the noise of the opening door they turned in startled silence 
and gazed at the tall, grim figure which blocked up the doorway. 

As his eyes fell upon the confusion around him, a dull red 
flush came into Gwilym’s cheeks. 

‘Whose children are you, and what are you doing in my 
room?’ he said angrily, coming a step or two nearer to them. 
Frightened by the harsh tone, Jenny clung closer to Evan, who 
flung a protecting arm around her as they both rose to their 
feet. The volume fell to the floor as they did so, and lay with 
open page, revealing to the eyes of its angry owner the desecra- 
tion that had been wrought upon it. 

‘You bad, wicked children,’ he shouted, his voice quivering 
with passion. ‘ You deserve a sound thrashing for this, and 
that you shall get; how dare you, how dare you!’ and striding 
forward he grasped Evan roughly by the arm and shook him, 
while the terrified Jenny added to the uproar by a loud shriek. 

But in a twinkling the situation was changed.. With one 
bound Hannah had reached the group and torn to the safety of 
her bosom her outraged darlings. 

‘Don’t you dare to be touching them, Gwilym Rhys,’ she 
screamed, as they clung to her sobbing. ‘ What have they done 
to you that you should treat them so, druain bach? They haven't 
harmed your nasty, worthless old book, and if they have I’ll give 
you another one. Whose children are they? Tan i marw! 
They are mine and I’m proud of them. Mine, do you hear? 
Do you understand? Mine!’ 

She wound her arms more tightly around them. ‘I love 
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them more than the whole world,’ she went on in a quieter voice, 

‘and I want you to learn to love them too. Ah! you won’t be 
long in doing it either, when you have been living with them a 
little while.’ 

Anger and bewilderment struggled together in Gwilym’s 
breast, but for the moment the latter feeling was predominant. 
He put his hand to his forehead as though to calm the fever that 
throbbed within it. 

‘ Children—chi'dren—’ he said ; then, in a low, broken voice, 
‘ your children—what have they to do with me? I do not under- 
stand all this, I do not understand--,’ he paused, struggling with 
a faint memory. ‘I seem to remember words spoken concern- 
ing these things, ‘‘ and her husband and her children shall call her 
blessed ’’—who was it saying that to me—and I objecting? Ah! 
David Davies it was—he can explain—’ he turned quickly, but 
David had vanished. 

That astute old gentleman was at this moment hobbling 
rapidly up the street to his own quarters. Even more than he 
loved a good dinner or a pretty girl did he hate a ‘scene.’ He 
had fled at the first signs of the impending conflict, and, as he 
fled, he mentally cursed the whole race of womankind for their 
obstinacy and impulsiveness. 

And Gwilym saw in David’s abrupt departure an acknow- 
ledgment of something wrong, of some disagreeable fact in 
connection with his newly-made wife, of which David—his friend 
and adviser—had all along been cognisant. ‘Wise in his own 
conceit,’ poor fellow, he hated to think he had been deceived, and 
it was with fresh anger and suspicion in his eyes that he regarded 
the woman who had brought this trouble to him. He was yet 
far from guessing the true conditions of her former life. 

He came forward into the room, shutting the door. ‘Send 
those children away,’ he said, in his harshest voice. ‘I wish to 
speak to you, and I cannot speak in their presence.’ 

‘You can say what you please before them,’ she answered ; 
‘they will understand but little and I will not send them away.’ 

His eyes darkened with anger. ‘That is just what I will 
have you do,’ he cried, ‘send them away, now and for always. 
I will not have children in my house or in my life; I have 
suffered too much from them, I will not suffer again. You have 
deceived me, deceived me shamefully, you and David Davies, for 
I am sure he knew too that you had been married before—’ 

Hannah gave a short laugh—a disagreeable, ugly little laugh 
—at his words. 

‘Yes, he knew, too, that I had been—married before,’ she 
said, ‘and that I had Evan and Jenny, but he said not to tell 
you—at first.’ 
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‘He said not to tell me,’ repeated Gwilym; ‘ah, a false 
friend indeed, and you—you wished to tell me then?’ His voice 
softened as he put the query. 

‘Yes, yes,’ cried Hannah, quick to seize upon her chance, her 
hope of forgiveness. ‘I was always wanting to tell you that I 
was—a widow, and to show them to you, but he, he prevented 
me all the while and he would not tell me why. I felt it was 
wrong to deceive you, but he would not let me tell.’ 

‘I will never forgive him, never,’ cried Gwilym bitterly. ‘I 
will never speak to him again, I will never make another friend. 
So have I always found it, men and women are false to each 
other—always, always.’ He was silent again for a few moments. 
Doubt mingled with hope in Hannah’s breast. The children 
ceased from their sobbing, and, reassured by the silence of their 
elders, left their mother’s side to return to their play. Their 
movement brought Gwilym back to the present with its 
difficulties. 

‘Go, both of you, and sit on that chair,’ he commanded, and 
as the frightened children obeyed he turned to their mother who 
had again started up. ‘Sit down,’ he continued, ‘and listen 
to me. You are my wife, Hannah Williams, and you have to 
obey me, remember that. You must tell me now, what did you 
do with these children when you were the servant to Mr. Jones, 
Trefnant? With whom did you leave them?’ 

‘With Mrs. Morgan, St. Mary Street,’ murmured Hannah, 
“they have been with her since a year. I could not have them 
with me and I in service.’ 

‘You were well satisfied, then, with Mrs. Morgan, that you 
left them with her all that time?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Hannah, wondering to what end these questions 
were asked, ‘ but—’ : 

‘Do not interrupt me,’ he said sternly, ‘you said yes, Da 
iawn, then the thing will settle itself. I will forgive you your 
deceit, Hannah, and allow you to live here with me. But for 
thége children, they must return to Mrs. Morgan, St. Mary 
Street. There is no place for them here. No,’ as Hannah would 
have again interrupted, ‘I say it again. There is no place for 
them here, and I will not have them. You can go to see them 
there; yes, sometimes you can go to see them. Only do not 
bring them here to spoil my books and make me angry and 
unhappy, that I will not have; I want comfort and quiet and 
ease in my old age, and why should I not have it? Dia’r anwyl, 
why should I not have it?’ The last words were shouted at the 
top of his voice, while Hannah sat as if turned to stone and 
Jenny recommenced her frightened sobbing. 

‘I go now to my work,’ he added more quietly; ‘see that 
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all is orderly here when I return in the evening.’ And so saying 
he left the room, closing the door with a determined bang. 

It was opened again soon after and the face of Mrs. Jones 
peered in upon the tragic little group within. On her way to 
announce that the feast was ready she had met David and 
gathered a faint idea of the state of affairs. 

‘The dinner is spoiling, Mrs. Rhys,’ she said. ‘Are you 
and Mr. Rhys not coming? ’ 

‘Mr. Rhys is gone out,’ answered Hannah, rousing herself 
from her torpor, ‘and I, I am not wanting to eat, Mrs. Jones.’ 

‘But the children,’ queried the disappointed Mrs. Jones, 
‘they will be hungering for their dinner, whatever.’ 

‘Yes indeed; come then, dearies,’ said Hannah, with a 
feeling of remorse at her forgetfulness, ‘we will be going to 
dinner.’ 

Five minutes later the two were seated at the table with 
napkins tied round their necks and eyes glistening eagerly at 
the good things spread out before them. Unbidden and forbidden 
guests though they were, the marriage baked meats tasted sweet 
in their mouths, and even their mother’s tragic face and 
empty plate could not spoil their childish pleasure. 

In half an hour the three returned to the untidy sitting-room, 
and, putting Jenny to lie down on the bed in the inner room, and 
telling Evan to stay with her, Hannah set about restoring order 
out of the chaos surrounding her. But there was no quickness 
or willingness in the way in which she set about it. Her heart 
was like lead in her breast, her feet dragged heavily, her hands 
trembled. 

Eden had vanished. Despair sat in her heavy eyes. A dull 
hatred of the man to whom she had irrevocably tied herself began 
to stir within her. No hope of his relenting in his determination 
occurred to her. To-day, to-morrow, for ever she saw herself 
separated from her children, devoting herself to the care of a 
soured, harsh, ailing old man. 

‘Ach-y-fil What shall I do, what shall I do?’ her sick 
imagination cried within her. ‘If life is to be always like this 
how can I bear it? Mrs. Morgan will go and what will become 
of them? Who is there I can trust to help me and the children? ’ 
Wild thoughts of a bed in the river for herself and the little ones 
whom ‘ nobody wanted’ came to her. But she stifled the thought 
and, trembling at the horror of it, she opened the door of the 
bedroom to revive herself with a sight of her treasures. Jenny 
was not asleep. Evan sat upon the foot of the bed, and both 
children were absorbed in something which lay upon it. A 
clink as of coins struck on Hannah’s ear and she walked up to 
the bed to see what they were doing. ‘Oh, mammy,’ said Evan, 
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raising @ flushed face to her, ‘look at the pretty counters I have 
found under the floor, a whole bagful, mammy! May we have 
them to roll about and play with? ‘Look, what a lot of them!’ 

Sovereigns, golden sovereigns! A great glittering heap of 
sovereigns lying on the dingy counterpane of the dingy lodging- 
house bedroom ! 

‘ Pretty, pretty,’ babbled Jenny, plunging her fat hands into 
the shining mass and holding a heap aloft for her mother’s 
inspection, and she shrieked with joy as they trickled through 
her tiny fingers and fell clinking on to the pile beneath. 

Hannah quickly put her hands upon the baby ones of her 
little daughter. ‘Take care, take care, darling,’ she cried. 
‘Thou wilt be losing them. Dia’r anwyl. This is money, 
golden sovereigns. Where didst find them, Evan bach?’ 

‘In the floor, Mham, yonder,’ replied the boy ; ‘ see,’ and he 
would have pulled his mother to look at the curious hole in the 
floor he had found—the hiding-place where Gwilym Rhys had 
successfully concealed his little hoard of life-savings. 

But Hannah resisted the boy’s endeavour. She sat down on 
the bed, and picking up the bag which had been thrown aside 
by the excited children, she began to count the sovereigns one 
by one into it. 

‘Search, Evan, if any have fallen on the floor,’ she said to 
the boy, ‘and don’t interrupt mother, darlings, till she has 
finished counting.’ 

Evan, after a perfunctory dive under the bed and the discovery 
of two more golden ‘ counters,’ joined his sister in breathlessly 
watching the fall of coin after coin from their mother’s hand 
into the bag. 

‘A hundred and seventeen—a hundred and eighteen—and 
with Evan’s two—give them to me, bachgen—a hundred and 
twenty.’ 

Hannah dropped the last coin into the bag, and began to tie 
it up. Her movements were slow, her fingers bungled at the 
tying of the knot, but thoughts were flying through her brain 
at lightning pace. 

One hundred and twenty pounds, infinife wealth in her un- 
accustomed eyes, lying here, solid and tangible, grasped in her 
hands ! 

One hundred and twenty pounds, why, what was there that 
could not be done with wealth like this? Everything, every- 
thing that her heart desired, of that she was sure. The cottage 
—all her own—comfort and plenty for her darlings, good clothes, 
good food, education, their mother’s constant care. And later 
a little something to start Evan on his career in life; yes, that 
too could be managed, she would be careful of her wealth—in 
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her mind she already called it hers—would hoard it after the 
first necessary outlay, and she would work, oh! there would be 
no limit to the work she could do for them. Did a voice whisper 
to her that it was a cruel wrong to take the old man’s money? 
She stifled the whisper ; hereafter she might be called to account 
for it, let the matter rest till then; now, now was the time to 
act—to secure their futures, and what was the welfare of an 
old man at the end of life in comparison with that of these little 
ones with all their lives before them? 

The power to help them was in her hands now, perish the 
voice of conscience! She would keep that power and use it. 

Grasping the bag of money she rose from the bed, and going 
into the sitting-room she pushed it deep down into the little 
wooden box which held all her worldly goods. 

She looked at the clock on the mantelpiece ; there would be 
time to catch the afternoon train to Portmaelgwn, the seaport 
town at the terminus of the local railway. That would be far 
enough to go, none knew her there, and there would be little 
fear of discovery. She listened on the stairs, all was silent in 
the house. Mrs. Jones had doubtless gone out to regale her 
neighbours with the events of the morning. 

She hurried the children into their outdoor clothes; pleased 
and excited at the prospect of going in a train with Mammy, 
they forgot all about the pretty playthings she had taken from 
them and chattered eagerly of the wonders they would be seeing 
‘on the railway.’ 

They left the house unmarked by anyone, Hannah carrying 
the box, and reached the station just as the train puffed in. It 
was ‘ market-day’ and there was the usual crowd on the small 
platform, so no one noticed them in the bustle and confusion. 
They managed to secure seats in a carriage which was filled with 
strangers, and in a few moments were steaming away to peace, 
plenty and happiness together. 


At the usual hour Gwilym locked up the library and turned 
his steps homeward. 

Following on some hours of agitated thought a gentler mood 
had come to him. The first stirrings of affection in his dry and 
warped nature had perhaps already taught him something of the 
pathos of love. The recollection of Hannah’s wild defence of 
her offspring, the expression of stony despair in the eyes that 
had always hitherto been sparkling with merriment, made him 
feel anxious and uncomfortable. ‘ And women are such strange 
creatures,’ he thought to himself, ‘so at least I was always 
hearing. It is necessary to go quietly with them, they say. 
Duw anwyl, and I can believe it after this morning! Well, she 
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shall go to see the children, and perhaps, if they will promise 
never to touch my books, perhaps they may come to see her 
sometimes—when I am out.’ 

So he thought as he walked slowly home, more slowly than 
usual; the scene of the morning had shaken him, and he had 
gone without his midday meal, too. He felt feebler in mind and 
body than he had done since fhe first days of his convalescence, 
and longed for the quiet rest of his snug little room and com- 
fortable chair, a pinch of his favourite snuff and a volume of 
his favourite bard. 

All was darkness in the sitting-room. He struck a match 
and frowned at the discovery that the disorder of the morning 
had been only partially remedied. The door of the bedroom stood 
partly open, but that room also was dark. Where was his wife? 
He lit a candle and carried it into the bedroom. Disorder here 
too, the bed disarranged, the quilt in a heap on the floor. He 
stooped and picked it up; something dropped from its folds and 
rolled away underneath the bed. Something that glittered in 
the rays of the candle, and clinked as it struck the floor. Money! 
His eyes instinctively turned to the corner where lay his hidden 
treasure. He held the candle aloft ; it shone upon a black chasm. 

Trembling, he staggered to the corner. Yes, the board had 
been pulled up, the hiding-place revealed and it was empty! The 
hand with which he grasped the dressing-table, as he stooped to 
throw the light of the candle to the furthermost limits of his 
ransacked treasury, touched something that felt like a letter. 

He looked at it as he drew himself erect. A note addressed 
in Hannah’s sprawling hieroglyphics to himself. He sat down 
on the bed and tore it open. One sheet of ruled paper taken 
from a school exercise book was enclosed ; inscribed upon it was 
Hannah’s farewell message to the husband she had robbed and 
deserted. 

‘I have gone with my children,’ it ran, ‘to a place where 
you will never find us. And perhaps you will be glad I am gone 
when you hear this. I have never been married before. I am 
what you would call a bad woman. But I love my children 
though their father treated me so ill. I have taken your money 
for us. I am sorry, but the children must be happy and you are 
an old man. I suppose I shall go to hell for it; but I shall not 
be minding that. I shall have had my bit of heaven here. 

* HANNAG.’ 

Gwilym Rhys read the ill-spelt, ill-written document over 
two or three times ere its full meaning dawned upon him. Then 
a sudden fury seized him. He leaped to his feet with a wild 
idea of pursuit and vengeance. 
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But an overpowering giddiness seized him, and, after reeling 
a few steps, he fell heavily. 


In the sick-ward of the Llan Awstin workhouse dwell a strange 
old pair who are known as ‘ David and Jonathan’ among the 
inmates, because of the faithful friendship that has existed 
between them ever since their advent there, some three years 
since. ‘David’ is the ruling spirit of the two, a shrunken 
cripple, who has yet a youthful heart and soul in his twisted 
body. 

‘Jonathan,’ his ‘friend and brother,’ is also his admiring 
and willing slave. He is a bent, but still handsome old man, 
with weird grey eyes that stare unblinkingly at everyone and 
everything. He seldom speaks and never reads, his mind is 
quite gone. But he is perfectly happy, for he has always by 
day food and warmth, a pinch of snuff, a friend to follow and 
admire, and sometimes at night come visions of a once half- 
comprehended joy. For though he remembers nothing of his 
past life, now and then when David has been talking to him 
overnight of his own adventures, Gwilym, waking from slumber 
on the following morning, will say with a happy smile : 

‘I slept well, David, and had sweet dreams of beautiful 


ladies.’ 
JEANNIE S. PoPHAM. 





CRIMINALS AND THE CRIMINAL CLASS 


THE subject to which I am about to address myself is one of 
very painful interest and of very pressing importance. In dealing 
with it I will begin with the beginning and state what I mean 
by criminals. There is a multitude of evildoers who are not 
technically criminals, and of these not a few are more culpable 
morally than some who are commonly so called: ‘Il y a des 
infamies cachées qui sont pires que des crimes au grand jour.’ 
But the law does not reach the perpetrators of these ‘ concealed 
infamies.’ Nay, they often pass for respectable members of 
society. Like certain persons mentioned in the Gospels, they 
devour widows’ houses and for a pretence make long prayers. 
They appreciate the truth of Clough’s assertion in ‘ The Latest 
Decalogue’ ; ‘ At church on Sunday to attend, will serve to 
keep the world thy friend.’ They are zealous, publicly, for ‘the 
suppression of vice and the cause of civil and religious liberty 
all over the world’ : and they are occupied, privately, in ‘ making 
their pile’ by methods which really deserve the pillory. Con- 
spicuous among these are the speculative, or rather: predatory 
financiers who purchase a thing with no intention of getting 
possession of it, but merely to derive a profit from its changes 
in price : who by ‘ operating ’ with stocks, shares, bonds, cotton, 
wheat and other commodities—of what use to con‘inue the list? 
—obtain wealth without earning it: wealth which, in fact, 
belongs to some one else. Let us hear on this subject the late 
Sir George Lewis, who spoke regarding it with an authority 
possessed by few: ‘ Many of the large fortunes which have been 
amassed by mushroom financiers and promoters during the last 
few decades have been built upon foundations of trickery, deceit 
and fraud, and if we examine the means employed we find them 
little different from those of the racecourse thimblerigger.’ Un- 
questionably, this way of heaping up riches is morally wrong. 
As unquestionably, those who pursue it ought legally to be 
accounted criminals. But no: ‘Have the misfortune to take 
some trifle off a hook, and you are set on high in the dock as a 
curiosity : steal a million, and you are pointed out in the salons 
as a virtue,’ Vautrin says, in Le Pére Goriot. The words are 
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just as true now as when Balzac wrote them, nearly a century 
ago. 
It is not, then, these speculative financiers, or the equally 
nefarious usurers and sweaters, that I have in view when I speak 
of criminals. Great as is their moral delinquency, they contrive, 
as a rule, to keep ‘the windy side of the law.’ I mean by a 
criminal a man who has been tried in a Court of Justice for 
some act or omission which the law has made penal, and who 
has been convicted thereof : one who has outraged society, and 
upon whom the law has taken vengeance. I am afraid this 
will strike a jarring note in the minds of some. ‘ Vengeance !’ 
they will say : ‘ We don’t like the word.’ I must, however, keep 
it, because I am satisfied that it is the right word. I will explain 
why later on. 

Let us consider what civil society really is. It is not some- 
thing artificial. It is a natural institution, the outcome of the 
being of man. That is what the old Greek philosopher meant 
when he spoke of man as ‘a political animal.’ And so a philo- 
sopher of our own, and no mean philosopher, Hooker, ‘the 
Judicious,’ amplifying this dictum of Aristotle : ‘ Nature herself 
teacheth laws and statutes to live by [which] do bind men 
absolutely, even as they are men, although they have never 
had any settled fellowship, never any solemn agreement among 
themselves, what to do or not to do.” ‘The law of a common- 
wealth [is] the very soul of a political body, the parts of which 
are by law animated, held together, and set to work, in such 
actions as the common good requireth.’ That is the true account 
of human society, in which human freedom is rooted and 
grounded. Man has never lived as a lawless savage. We hear 
much, in these days, regarding his far-off prehistoric ancestors. 
We are told, more or less confidently, about their habits and 
pursuits in the Paleolithic, in the Neolithic age. Nay, ‘the 
Ape-Man of Java’ is, by some, relegated to the Eolithic age, 
the date of which may possibly be a million of years ago. I 
seldom read a book in which such speculations are presented 
without saying to myself of its author, ‘ Most ignorant of what 
he’s most assured.’ But, at all events, these beings who are 
described for us as our remote progenitors, ‘roaming our planet 
with animal companions in the dark night of prehistory’ were 
not men at all. They were as truly animals as their companions : 
troglodytes with half a brain, with the appetites and habits of 
a wild beast, with inarticulate cries for language; gregarious, 
doubtless, but not rational, even if possessing energies whence 
reason germinated. For myself, the hypothesis presents no diffi- 
culty to me that the rational faculty may have been evolved : 
that it existed in our tertiary and quarternary ancestors, if we 
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are to accept those terms, dormant as sunlight in coal, but 
really there. Anyhow, it is in virtue of the endowment of reason, 
whenever and however he may have acquired it, that man is 
emancipated from the yoke of instinct, as no other animal is 
emancipated ; that he is ‘man, and master of his fate.’ Reason 
is the basis of ethics as of jurisprudence and politics. ‘Man 
alone,’ to go back again to the Greek philosopher, rightly called 
‘the master of those who know,’ ‘is an ethical animal having 
perception of right and wrong, justice and injustice and the 
like,’ a perception which is the outcome of reason. It is precisely 
because man is an ethical animal that civil society is possible. 
And the true conception of human law is that it is a function 
of reason : it is the recognition, by the State, of a portion of that 
system of relative rights and duties which reason itself reveals. 
It is the bond of civil society. And the end of the State, which 
is civil society in its corporate capacity, is to preserve that bond : 
to maintain the rights which law recognises. 

For this end Courts of Justice exist. It is their function to 
attend continually upon this very thing. They enforce rights 
by actions arising from contract or quasi contract: from delict 
or quasi delict. They visit with punishment certain gross in- 
fringements of right, violating the public order and branded as 
crimes. But what is a crime? I do not think we can better 
Kant’s account of it : ‘an act threatened by the law with punish- 
ment.’ And what is a criminal? One who wilfully commits 
that act, and who therefore rightly incurs the punishment. The 
whole criminal jurisprudence of the world rests upon this con- 
ception of crime and criminals. I use these words advisedly. 
I had occasion not long ago to study carefully the Penal Codes 
with which most countries have, of late years, provided them- 
selves. And on this matter they are unanimous. They all 
agree that a man can be held criminally responsible for a nefari- 
ous deed only when he was at liberty to do or to abstain from 
it : that crime has its root in volition. 

I wish to dwell upon this point for a moment, because there 
is a tendency at the present day to deny the conception of crime 
upon which I have been insisting, and which has been univer- 
sally accepted among men from the dawn of civilisation until 
now—a tendency, and more than a tendency. Crime, it has 
been always held, is a voluntary act: by which we mean an act 
which a man was free to commit or not to commit. But there 
is a well-known school among us which denies that any act of 
man is really voluntary, which insists that his every deed is 
necessitated : that he could not help himself when he did it. 
I remember a verse of a song, much esteemed when I was an 
undergraduate—happily it is all I remember of the ditty—in 
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which this excuse is offered, with ‘damnable iteration,’ by a 
young man who had succumbed to the attractions of frail beauty : 
For I really couldn’t help it, 
Couldn’t help it, couldn’t help it, 
For I really couldn’t help it 
She was such a charming girl. 


And of this kind is the excuse which the theory of Determinism 
supplies for any lapse from right action: ‘My will was not 
free. The temptation was too strong. I couldn’t help myself.’ 
According to this doctrine, crime is not morally wrong, or, to 
speak more accurately, it does not exist. The distinction between 
right and wrong, in the old and only rational sense of the word, 
is obliterated. It is not wrong for a man to do what he cannot 
help doing. Larceny becomes kleptomania. The so-called thief 
is merely a sufferer from a mental malady. I am far from 
denying that kleptomania really exists, although the word was 
ridiculed by some of our best Judges when it first came in. Thus, 
when counsel in a case before Mr. Justice Byles, setting it up 
as a defence, inquired ‘ Your Lordship has heard of that disease ’? 
the Judge replied, ‘ Yes, and I have been sent here to cure it.’ 
In the present day I suppose no one would deny that there are 
cases of vitiated volition which renders a man incapable of self 
control in respect of his neighbour’s goods. But such cases are 
rare. And to account of all crime as merely disease, which is 
what a certain school seeks to do, is perfectly monstrous, and 
strikes at the bonds of society. If moral responsibility does not 
exist, criminal law is a gigantic iniquity. If the imperious 
dictate of conscience ‘Thou oughtest,’ does not imply ‘Thou 
can’st,’ conscience is a delusion, nay, a mockery. But to tell 
me that, is to contradict the surest of all my certitudes. The 
arguments for Determinism look extremely well on paper, 
although they are often vitiated by ignorance of the subtle, but 
most necessary distinctions drawn by metaphysicians from 
Aristotle down to Kant.’ For myself I quite admit that the 

1 In treating de actibus humanis we distinguish between different kinds of 
freedom. A deed may be free, and therefore deliberate, actu, habitu, virtute, 
or interpretative. Of course no one can rationally deny that most of men’s 
daily actions are indeliberate : as M. Bergson puts it, ‘we speak rather than 
think, we are acted rather than act ourselves.’ But there are cases when we 
make up our mind deliberately : there are cases where we choose—to use again 
M. Bergson’s words—‘in defiance of what is conventionally called a motive; 
and this absence of any tangible reason is the more striking the deeper our 
freedom goes.’ Bismarck, as Lord Morley of Blackburn has recently told us, 
testified of himself, ‘I have often noticed that my will has decided before my 
thinking was finished.’ I should like to reproduce here, in compressed form, 
certain observations which I have made elsewhere : 

The objections urged at the present day against freedom of volition are no 


new discovery. They come before us decked in the garb of modern science. 
But there is not one of them, of any real weight, which was not met and 
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problem how the will is free is insoluble. It transcends the 
grasp of speculative philosophy. But the fact of freedom of 
volition seems to me conclusively evinced by certain practical 
principles. I have, however, no intention of inflicting upon my 
readers a metaphysical discussion. The vast majority of men 
are not metaphysicians, happily for them. But they are quite 
capable of appreciating the dictates of the practical reason which 
witnesses to the limited and conditioned freedom of the human 
will. ‘Sir,’ said Dr. Johnson, ‘ we know that our will is free, 
and there’s an end of it.’ This is, at all events, sufficient as a 
rule of life. It is a fact that men possess, in greater or less 
degree, the faculty of choosing that which reason, independently 
of natural inclination, declares to be practically necessary or 
good.” And this means free will, which is an absolutely essential 
condition of morality. Without it duty, obligation, responsi- 
bility, merit; cannot exist. 

So much as to the true conception of crime. What is the 
true rationale of punishment? I suppose the vast majority of 
people would reply, to deter and to reform. Now I am far 
from denying that these are ends of punishment, although I 
cannot admit that they are its only ends. I consider that it has 
another end, of which I shall speak hereafter. That punish- 
ment is, and is intended to be, deterrent, who can doubt? The 
words of Aristotle are as true of our time as of his: ‘It is not 


sufficiently answered by the Schoolmen centuries ago. What is commonly 
accounted the most formidable argument for Determinism is derived from the 
doctrine of evolution, now so generally accepted. I confess I do not understand 
why it is thus accounted. The question whether, and in what sense, .a conscious- 
ness of right has been evolved, seems to me to present no special difficulties. 
Evolution of the organism is required, up to a certain degree, for the senses to 
act. But we do not call the organism the efficient cause either of sense or 
perception. Another kind of material and social evolution may be indispensable 
for the exercise of the hitherto dormant moral faculty. But how does it follow 
that such evolution is the true cause, and not merely a conditio sine qua non? 
The truth is that these disputants have not the least notion of the nature of 
intellect. Here we come to the real issue. The School of which I am speaking 
will have it that the intellect is nothing more than a bundle of associations : 
‘the aggregate of feelmgs and ideas, active and nascent, which there exists,’ 
Mr. Spencer assures us. And eo Dr. Bain: ‘The collective “I” or “‘ self” 
can be nothing different from the feelings, actions, and intelligence of the 
individual.’ ‘Can be nothing different!’ It is an admirable example of 
‘ affirmativeness in negation.’ I venture, nevertheless, to maintain that it can 
be, and is, something very different. I maintain that the intellect is, in fact, 
a power of perception and judgment sui generis : that the unity of consciousness, 
the Ichheit of the Ego, the selfhood of the Me, is the original and ultimate fact 
of man’s existence : and that the will is ego-agens (First Principles in Politics, 
p. 277). 

2 It is a commonplace of the Schools ‘Liberum arbitrium habetur quando 
positis ad agendum requisitis potest quis agere vel non agere.’ Of course there 
are cases of a non-physical necessity, of a single determining motive, of a 
spiritual instinct, of a knowledge exhibiting the object as omni ex parte bonum, 
where free will does not exist. 
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the nature of the bulk of men to obey from a sense of shame 
but from fear : nor do they abstain from evil because it is wrong, 
but from dread of punishment.’ But of punishment as a reforma- 
tory agent we must speak with much dubiety. Reformation 
really means the conversion of a man’s will from wrong to right. 
Is that likely to be accomplished by turning him into ‘a jail 
bird,’ as the phrase is? Will intercourse with his fellow- 
prisoners, ‘ the scum of the earth and the offscouring of all men,’ 
aid in the process? Or will the torture of solitary confinement? 
A powerful writer of fiction well puts it that prison life, with 
its manifold degradations, eating into a man’s flesh, becoming 
infused into his blood, and running for ever through his veins, 
seems fitter to quench all sense of personality, and so to destroy 
the very foundation upon which character must be built up. And 
experience warrants this view. A prison is not, as it is some- 
times called, ‘a moral hospital.’ No: it is rathér a criminal 
manufactory. The theory of which we hear so much, that ‘an 
educative process,’ worked chiefly through good conduct marks, 
takes place in our prisons, a process whereby the convicts are led, 
by calculations of profit and loss, to resolve to cease from conduct 
destructive of agreeable feeling to society generally, is contra- 
dicted by facts. An educative process does indeed go on within 
those gloomy walls. The contamination of prison life is an 
education in crime. It is said that three-fourths—I believe 
80 per cent. is a truer estimate—of those who are sent to prison 
return thither. 

That there is a reformatory agent in our jails I quite admit. 
That reformatory agent is the Chaplain. It is a dictum of an 
eminent Nonconformist divine, Dr. Bushnell, who was a veritable 
apostle of the worst criminals, that ‘the soul of all reformation 
is the reformation of the soul.’ I believe that dictum to be 
profoundly true. The only means of really reforming prisoners 
is by the alteration of their will from bad to good: you may 
call it a change of heart, or a transformation by the renewing 
of the mind: and as a matter of fact this is ordinarily effected 
through religious influences brought to bear upon them by the 
Chaplain. Now let us consider for a moment how those influences 
are brought to bear. The Chaplain is the minister of a religion 
based upon the truths of man’s free will and moral accountability 
which have their sanction in the individual conscience. And it 
is to the conscience of the prisoner that he appeals. The religion 
of which he is the representative has for its mission to convince 
the world of sin, of righteousness, and of judgment—but there 
can be no sin, no righteousness, no judgment, if man, lying 
helplessly in an infinite eternal network of cause and effect, 
possesses no freedom of volition, and incurs no consequent 
responsibility ; nor can he possibly have any retribution to fear 
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if he has no real choice to do good or evil.* That doctrine is, 
however, the very antithesis of the doctrine which the minister 
of Christ has to preach : nay, he must needs regard it as a doctrine 
of devils, striking at the very root of repentance, of moral and 
spiritual restoration. It is on conscience that the Chaplain 
founds himself: it is to its dictates that he appeals, and to the 
conviction of guiltiness which it enforces. ‘To reverence his 
conscience as his King’ is the very beginning of a man’s real 
reformation : yes, and is its end also. Assuredly the Chaplain 
does not approach the convict with the mealy-mouthed philan- 
thropies so much in vogue: ‘ the sick sentimentalism which we 
suck in with our whole nourishment and get ingrained into the 
very blood of us, in these miserable times,’ as Carlyle puts it. 
He does not assert that the wretched inmates of the house of 
bondage could not help themselves ; that they are the victims of 
abnormality, the product of bad laws and of bad institutions, 
the outcome of social injustice. No: his it is to insist upon the 
very different teaching that ‘out of the heart proceed evil 
thoughts, murders, adulteries, fornications, thefts, false witness, 
blasphemies.” He apprehends the great truth, so well insisted on 
by the International Prison Congress in 1872, ‘ the prisoner must 
be taught that he has sinned ‘against society and owes repara- 
tion’ : that his punishment is,the-other half of his crime: that 
it is a merited retribution whicl¥ ht-has justly earned : the ven- 
geance which according to the @ierlasting law of righteousness 
overtakes the wrongdoer. * # +» . 

‘Vengeance!’ does anyone demur? I seem to hear the 
misused text ‘ Vengeance is mine, I will repay saith the Lord.’ 
Precisely. These words, which, it will be remembered, proscribe 
private revenge—‘ Avenge not yourselves’—are most opportune 
for my purpose. Vengeance is unquestionably a divine preroga- 
tive. Cardinal Newman well points out, in his Grammar of 
Assent, that conscience, to which we owe the inmost and the 
surest revelation of religion, brings before us the Infinite and 
Eternal, under the attribute of justice, retributive justice. A 
great organic instinct of retribution is implanted in our con- 
science : and instinct never deceives. Punishment is first and 
before all things retributive. It is the meting out to the offender 
of what he has earned. It is the ‘ wages’ of his transgression. 
It is the penalty which is the merited recompense of his crime. 
Yes : the underlying principle which makes criminal justice just 
is that it is a moral judgment exhibited in visible form. And 
in awarding it the Civil Magistrate fulfils his highest function : 

* In writing these words I have in my mind a well-known passage in Cardinal 
Newman’s Letter to the Duke of Norfolk. 

4 It is interesting to remember that the highest Theistic conception attained by 
ancient Hellas, and magnificently brought out by Aeschylus in the Agamemnon, 
was of a God of Justice who notes and avenges crime. 
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he is, as St. Paul teaches, ‘the Minister of God, a Revenger to 
execute wrath upon him that doeth evil.’ The very first step 
towards the criminal’s reformation is that he should apprehend 
and lay to heart this verity. He owed obedience to the law for 
conscience’ sake—always, of course, supposing that the law was 
not in conflict with the supreme dictates of that inward monitor. 
He has chosen to disobey it, and it is ‘great harm to disobey.’ 
To offend against the regulations of right and wrong, which are 
the very conditions of human fellowship, is to incur a debt to 
the community. The criminal must be brought to see that 
justice requires the debt to be paid, the offence to be expiated. 
This has been the teaching of the great masters of ethics from 
the first till now, and has been admirably formulated by one of 
the greatest of them. ‘ Punishment,’ says Kant, ‘must be 
justified as punishment, that is as mere evil for its own sake, 
so that the punished person, when he looks thereon, must himself 
confess that right is done to him and that his lot is entirely 
commensurate with his conduct.’ 

In what I have just been writing I have had in mind the 
Chaplain in our jails and the Christian religion of which he is 
the minister. I add that all the great religions of the world 
are here at one with the teaching of Christianity. Its doctrine 
as to wrong-doing and punishment is sternly enforced by Islam. 
It is the very corner-stone ofsthe teaching of the gentle and 
infinitely pitiful Gotama. Buddhism asserts, most emphatically, 
the moral responsibility of mam and the penalty, most righteous - 
and most inevitable, which attends upon his doing evil, through 
the terrible mechanism of unappeasable retribution called Karma. 

But to return. The Chaplain then is the great reformatory 
agent in our prisons, and from him the prisoner will learn the 
great truth that punishment is first and foremost vindictive or 
retributory, a truth suppressed and denied by that ‘great con- 
spiracy against conscience ’"—to use Cardinal Newman’s words— 
which is so monstrous a fact of these latter days of abounding 
materialism. Unhappily, however, the Chaplain’s influence, 
however powerful and real while he is in direct communication 
with the prisoner, is too often evanescent. Some—what percen- 
_ tage it is impossible to say—some of the prisoners in our jails 

are feeble minded—to have put them there is a crime. And the 
rest to whom this description cannot apply, vary much in their 
capacity for good. The Chaplain’s exhortations fall sometimes 
on stony ground, sometimes among tares. But even when they 
fall on good ground, we cannot be sanguine as to the resultant 
fruit when the house of bondage is left behind. Doubtless some 
ex-prisoners persevere in the good resolutions which have been 
implanted in the days of their captivity—thanks largely to the 
Societies which extend to them a helping hand. But it is not 
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easy to over-rate the obstacles to such perseverance. First among 
these must be reckoned the destruction of the self-respect which 
so largely helps to maintain in the right path a man who, as 
the phrase is, has a character to keep up. The ex-prisoner has 
no character to keep up. The jail has destroyed it. How can 
he hold up his head among his fellows? He is no longer ‘a 
respectable man.’ People look askance at him—as well they 
may. They regard him with not unwarranted suspicion. He 
is a convict pitted against non-convicts in the struggle for exist- 
ence. What wonder that he often succumbs, and that 75 or 80 per 
cent. of those who have been in prison return thither? An experi- 
enced prison official has observed : * The first time people come 
here is often an accident, If they come a second time it shows some 
leaning to vice. If they come a third time they will spend their 
lives in and out of jail.’ And this view has found expression in 
the Prevention of Crimes Act, 1908, which provides that a 
prisoner who has been thrice convicted, and is shown to be 
leading a dishonest life, should be accounted an habitual criminal. 
Such a one goes to swell the criminal class. Now it is a fact— 
and I ask my readers to ponder it—that, in the year 1911, of the 
916 persons sentenced by the Courts to penal servitude, only 
118 had not been previously convicted, the vast majority of the 
old offenders having from six to twenty convictions against 
them. Further, the Prison Commissioners in their Report 
observe : ‘ The proportion of persons having previous convictions 
has continued to rise for many years: in fact, the proportion of 
persons having previous convictions has in the last few years 
risen from seventy-eight to eighty-seven per cent.’ 

And this criminal class has become a permanent element of 
the population. It is difficult correctly to estimate the number 
of habitual criminals in England, but Mr. Neames, a very com- 
petent authority, quoted by the late Mr. Tallack, in his Penolo- 
gical and Preventive Principles, puts it at ‘ a score of thousands’ 
in London alone. The lives of these men are a perpetual warfare 
against their fellow-men. Crime is the very breath of their 
nostrils. They have said to themselves ‘ Evil, be thou my good.’ 
Mr. Tallack quotes the remark of one of them to a fellow- 
prisoner : ‘I have been convicted seven times, but I won’t work : 
by the last robbery I gained 4501., and when I am discharged 
I will have another go at it.’ These words represent truly the 
spirit of the criminal class generally. Every great city is infested 
by these habitual offenders—habitual and in many cases des- 
perate, as their recent exploits both in this country and in France 
sufficiently show. I do not know who has given a better account 
of them than Théophile Gautier in his book Tableau de Siége : 


Underneath every great city there are dens of lions, thickly barred 
caves, wherein are confined wild beasts, malodorous beasts, venomous 
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beasts, all the refractory perversities that civilisation Has been unable to 
tame, those who love blood, those whom a conflagration amuses as though 
it were an exhibition of fireworks, those whose delight is in larceny, those 
for whom indecent assault takes the place of love, all the monstrosities of 
the heart, all the deformities of the soul, an unclean population shunning 
the light and swarming ominously in the depths of its subterranean shades, 

Yes ; such is the criminal class to be found in every great city. 
They await their opportunity to devastate and destroy. One day 
it comes. 

One day [Théophile Gautier continues] the keeper in a moment of 
distraction, forgets the keys of his menagerie, and the ferocious animals 
spread themselves through the terrified city with savage cries. From the 
opened cages rush forth the hyenas of 1793 and the gorillas of the Commune. 

Now one of the most serious problems of the day is how to 
deal with this criminal class. I venture to say that our present 
method of dealing with it is most futile, most irrational, and 
most unjust to the community. I have before me an account 
furnished by the Times of the recent trial at the London Sessions, 
before Mr. Wallace, of an offender described as ‘A Modern 
Fagin.’ It was given in evidence that the man is a notorious 
trainer of young thieves : that he had been dealt with thirty times, 
nineteen times for .theft and eleven as an incorrigible rogue, 
and that the total of the sentences of imprisonment imposed upon 
him amounted to thirty-five years. Mr.,Wallace remarked, with 
obvious truth, that the man’s life had been devoted to crime 
and sentenced him to—What does the reader think? Three 
years’ penal servitude! So that at the expiration of that period— 
or probably a shorter, for prisoners seldom serve their full term— 
this monster will be let loose again upon society. Take another 
case of an habitual criminal tried a day or two afterwards at 
the Middlesex Sessions for committing three burglaries in North 
London. This is his record. He had undergone three terms of 
penal servitude—one of five years, one of four, and another of 
three years. He had also been sent to prison on several other 
occasions, his offences being chiefly house and shop breaking. 
No sooner did he come out of prison than he recommenced his 
career of crime, and was constantly the associate of well-known 
thieves. On the occasion of the last burglary he was caught 
red-handed. Here, too, the sentence passed was three years 
penal servitude! A well-known American philanthropist, Mr. 
C. Dudley Warner, has excellently remarked : ‘ We pay immense 
sums to a police to watch men and women perfectly well known 
to be criminals lying in wait to rob and murder; and other 
immense sums to catch and try, over and over again, these 
criminals, who are shut up for short terms, well cared for, 
physically rehabilitated, and then sent out to continue their 
prowling warfare against society.’ 
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Surely these things ought not so to be. It is as wrong to leave . 
an habitual criminal at large as it would be to leave at large a 
homicidal lunatic or a mad dog. Common sense and elementary 
justice demand the suppression of this criminal class which is 
in open revolt against society. A third conviction at Assizes or 
Quarter Sessions should result in the offender’s loss of personal 
liberty for the rest of his life. He should be deported to some 
island and reduced to a state of industrial serfdom, in which he 
should earn his own subsistence, for it would be monstrous that 
he should be maintained at the expense of the community. Of 
course he should be humanely treated, sufficiently fed, not over- 
worked, and provided with the means of moral and religious 
culture: but a stern discipline should be enforced, the chief 
instruments of which would be the lash and reduced rations for 
the mutinous. Possibly, like the slaves of ancient Rome, he 
might be allowed a peculium or, at all events, the privilege of 
receiving for himself, and of employing, as he might choose, 
the proceeds of his own labour in excess of the cost of his 
maintenance. ; 

So much in rough outline as to his proper treatment. Nor 
let it be said that this doom would be hard upon him. What he 
has a right to is justice. And it is supremely just that one whose 
whole existence has been a perpetual warfare against civilised 
society should be cut off from civilised society. It is the 
righteous retribution which reason itself prescribes. That is its 
first justification. The second is that it would be eminently deter- 
rent. Nothing except his miserable life is dearer to a malefactor 
than his personal liberty. The fear of perpetually losing it would 
often make him pause on the threshold of a crime. Thirdly, it 
would render possible, as nothing else would, the real reformation 
of the habitual criminal. It would supply him with a unique 
opportunity of self-examination and repentance, of calling his 
own ways to remembrance and of turning to better ones, in 
conditions where he would be protected for the rest of his days 
against the evil influences, the well-nigh overwhelming tempta- 


tions, of his life of crime. 
W. 8. Litty. 


® Sir Alfred Wills in an interesting paper contributed to this Review nearly 
five years ago (December 1907) distinguishes between ‘ habitual’ and ‘ profes- 
sional’ criminals. By the latter he means, as he explains, ‘those who follow 
crime as the business of their lives, who take it up as a profession, who calculate 
and accept its risk, who have utterly ceased to work, if they ever did any work, 
and who never mean to do eo again.’ But it appears to me that these words 
apply equally to habitual criminals. Of the whole criminal class it may be 
said—to quote Sir Alfred Wille—‘ No punishment will ever alter them, and the 
moment they are released they begin to practise crime again. Such men are 
really hopeless.’ I take this to be the view of Sir Robert Anderson also, whose 
contributions to this Review have thrown so much light on the subject. 
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THE MORALITY OF EXCAVATION 


I am asked with great frequency by travellers in Egypt why . 
it is that the excavation of ancient tombs is permitted. Surely, 
they say, the dead ought to be left to rest in peace. How 
would we like it were foreigners to come to England and ransack 
our graveyards? Is it not a sacrilege to expose to view once 
more the sepulchres and the mummies of the Pharaohs? 

Questions of this kind, suggesting disapprobation of some 
of the primary actions of archaeology, were at first inclined to 
take the breath away; but it soon became clear that in every 
case they were asked in all sincerity and were deserving of 
a studied reply. Moreover, there is no doubt that the whole 
subject of the morality of excavation, and the circumstances 
under which it is justifiable or unjustifiable, has been much 
neglected, and is liable to considerable misapprehension. It 
is not an easy matter, however, to give a lengthy answer to 
any query when it is sprung upon one, as this generally is, 
at high noon upon a hot day in a desert necropolis, or in the 
darkness of the bowels of the earth. I therefore venture here 
to play the part of an apologist and to explain the attitude 
assumed towards excavation by the small group of Egyptologists 
of what may be called the modern school, that it may serve as a 
response, halting but sincere, to this recurrent inquiry. 

The main argument in favour of the excavation of tombs 
by archaeologists is easily stated. The careful opening of an 
ancient Egyptian sepulchre saves for science information and 
antiquities which otherwise would inevitably be scattered to 
- the four winds of heaven by native plunderers. In spite of 
the strenuous efforts of the Departmert of Antiquities, a con- 
siderable amount of robbery takes place in the ancient cemeteries. 
Tombs are rifled, coffins are broken open, mummies torn to 
pieces in the search for gold, heavy objects smashed into portable 
fragments, and valuable papyri ripped into several parts to be 
apportioned among the thieves. It will not be easy for the 
reader to picture in his mind the disorder of a plundered tomb. 
There lies the overturned sarcophagus, there sprawls the dead 
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body with the head rent from the shoulders, there are the 
shattered remains of priceless vases believed by the robbers to 
have been of no great value. It is as though the place had 
been visited at full moon by demented monkeys. 

Compare this with scientific excavation. The archaeologist 
records by means of photographs, drawings, plans, and copious 
notes, everything that there is to be recorded in the tomb. 
Before he raises the lid of the shell in which the dead man 
lies he has obtained pictures of the intact coffin at every angle ; 
before he unrolls the bandages from the mummy he has photo- 
graphed it again and again. There is a rough decency in his 
dealings with the dead, and a care in handling the contents 
of the graves which would have been gratifying to their original 
owner. Every object is taken from the sepulchre in an orderly 
manner, and the body itself is either buried once more or is 
sent to the workroom of the archaeologist or anthropologist. A 
tomb which might be thoroughly plundered in half an hour 
occupies the earnest attention of an archaeologist for several 
days ; and the mummy which would have been rapidly torn to 
pieces in the search for jewels is laboured over for maby an hour 
by men of science. 

Which, then, is the better course: to leave the tombs to 
be rifled by ignorant thieves, or to clear them of their contents 
in an orderly manner? I do not see how there can be any doubt 
as to the answer. 

But let us assume for the sake of the argument that there is no 
illegal robbery to be feared, and that the question is simply as 
to whether these ancient tombs should be excavated or left 
undisturbed. What can be said in favour of the molesting of 
the dead? What can be brought forward to justify this tam- 
pering with oblivion ? 

Firstly, it is to be remembered that without the excavation 
of the tombs a large part of the dynastic and industrial history 
of ancient Egypt could not be reconstructed; and the question 
thus largely resolves itself into the query as to whether the 
history of Egypt is worth studying or not. The ancient 
Egyptians buried in their sepulchres a great quantity of ‘ funeral 
furniture,’ as it is called: beds, chairs, tables, boxes, chests, 
vases, utensils, weapons, clothing, jewellery, and so forth. 
Almost all the objects of this kind which are exhibited in our 
museums have been found in ancient sepulchres, almost all 
the pictures which give us scenes from the daily life of ancient 
Egypt have been discovered upon the walls of the mortuary 
chapels; and if there had been tio excavation of the tombs 
very little would be known about the manners and customs of 
this antique race. 

2c2 
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It was the discovery of the body of Akhnaton, and the 
consequent determination of his age at death, that made the 
writing of his biography possible: it was upon the walls of a 
tomb that his great hymn was inscribed. The invaluable 
biographies of the nobles of the various dynasties of Egyptian 
history were mostly recorded upon the walls of their mortuary - 
chapels and tombs; famous texts such as that upon the ‘ Car- 
narvon tablet,’ which relates a part of the history of the Hyksos 
wars, were found in the graves of the dead; the beautiful ‘ Song 
of the Harper’ was engraved upon the wall of a tomb; and so 
on. If a scruple had held the Egyptologist from interfering 
with the dead, these inscriptions would be unknown, and man 
would be the less understood. The complex character of a human 
being, as I have attempted to show more fully elsewhere,’ is 
expounded only by the study of his forefathers. If we would 
appreciate the value of a race or nation we must of necessity sit 
down seriously to a detailed examination of its past. It is 
as futile to attempt to understand the modern Egyptians from 
a survey of this little moment of their present existence as 
it would be at a single interview to gauge the character of a 
butler or groom who brings no testimonials with him. The 
testimonials, credentials, references, and certificates of the 
Egyptian race are to be found in her ancient tombs; and, say 
what you will, those who would leave them unexcavated and 
unstudied are like the trusting and much deceived young house- 
keepers who place their confidence in servants whose ‘characters ’ 
are not forthcoming. The study of Egyptology is a political 
necessity, and for this reason alone the tombs must be opened 
and their contents recorded. Lord Cromer, in a letter to the 
present writer, speaks of the ‘ value of archaeology, which is 
really only another name for history, to the practical politician 
of the present day.’ ‘Incidents in ancient history,’ he writes, 
‘frequently brought to my mind the facts with which I had to 
deal during my tenure of office in Egypt’; while both in his 
Reports and in his Ancient and Modern Imperialism he enlarges 
upon this same theme. 

Thucydides said that history was philosophy learnt from 
examples. 

To philosophise on mankind [wrote Taine], exact observation is not 
sufficient, but requires to be completed, and knowledge of the present 
must be supplemented from the history of the past. History [says Seeley] 
lies before science as a mass of materials out of which a political doctrine 
may be deduced. . . . The ultimate object of all my teaching (of history) 
is to establish this fundamental connection, to show that politics and 
history are only different aspects of the same study. . . . What can be more 
plainly political than the questions What ought to be done with India? 


l The Treasury of Ancient Egypt. (Blackwood.) 
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What ought to be done with our Colonies? But they are questions whith 
need the aid of history. We cannot delude ourselves . . . so as to fancy 
that commonsense or common morality will suffice to lead us to a true 
opinion. 

These words are especially applicable to Egypt, where there 
is a complete sequence of many thousands of years of history, 
and where the historian may watch the Egyptian in his every 
mood, and may observe his actions under innumerable combina- 
tions of circumstances. The race has not changed its character 
since the days of the Pharaohs, and in order to know of what 
the nation is capable in the future we must ascertain what it 
has done in the past. It is our particular business in Egypt to 
work for the future, to build up a nation out of the wreck which 
confronted us in 1882; but, as Edmund Burke said, ‘ people 
will not look forward to posterity who never look backward 
to their ancestors.’ It is an incontestable fact that the contents 
of the ancient sepulchres do give us the material to form the 
basis of the only reasonable study of the Egyptian question— 
the study of the Present in the light of the Past with an eye 
to the Future. The records which are discovered in the tombs 
tell us what Egyptian individuals can accomplish ethically, while 
the antiquities themselves show us of what they are capable 
artistically, industrially, technically, and scientifically. 

It is to obtain this knowledge, and also, of course, to ada to 
our general material for the study of art, religion, literature, and 
so forth, that the ancient tombs must be excavated and recorded, 
and the dead disturbed. Moreover, the mummies and bones of 
the dead men themselves are of considerable value to science. 
The work of Professor G. Elliot Smith, F.R.S., and his assistants 
has led to most important discoveries in connexion with the history 
of disease ; and his minute examination of thousands of mummies 
has been most extraordinarily fruitful. Studies in the origin and 
growth of such diseases as tuberculosis or plague cannot fail to 
be of importance; but without the excavation of ancient tombs 
no such work can be undertaken. I venture to think, too, that 
the fight against disease is invigorated by the knowledge that 
certain maladies are of modern growth, and that the known world 
was at one time free of them. 

There is, however, a very widespread feeling against any 
meddling with the dead. A sentiment which has a large part of 
its origin in the belief that the spirits of the departed have still 
some use for their bodies forbids one to disturb the bones which 
have been committed to the earth. There is the fear lest the 
disturbing of the dead should offend the susceptibilities of the 
living members of the family to which the deceased belonged. A 
body from which the life has gone assumes, also, a sanctity derived 
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from the mystery of death. It has passed beyond the sphere of 
our understanding. The limbs which in life were apparently in- 
dependent of Heaven have suddenly fallen back upon God, and are 
become the property of the Infinite. A corpse represents the total 
collapse of our expediencies, the absolute paralysis of our systems 
and devices ; and thus, as the incitement to the mental search for 
that permanency which must somewhere exist, the lifeless bones 
become consecrate. 

The question, however, is a somewhat different one in the case 
of the embalmed bodies of the ancient Egyptians. No modern 
family traces its descent back to the days of the Pharaohs; and 
the mummies which are found in the old tombs, although often 
those of historical characters, and therefore in a special sense the 
property of the Egyptian nation, compel the family consideration 
of no particular group of persons. Like other antique objects, 
they fall under the care of the Department of Antiquities, which 
acts on behalf of the people of Egypt and the scientists of the 
world. They have been such aeons dead that they no longer 
suggest the fact of death; like statues, they seem never to have 
been alive. It is with an effort that in the imagination one puts 
motion into the stiff limbs, and thoughts into the hard, brown 
skulls. They have lost to a great extent that awful sanctity which 
more recent bones possess, for the soul has been so long departed 
from them that even the recollection of its presence is forgotten. 
People who would be terrified to pass the night in a churchyard 
will sleep peacefully in an ancient Egyptian necropolis camped 
amidst the tombs. 

After all, what virtue do our discarded bodies possess that we 
should dislike to turn them over? What right have we to declare 
that the mummies must be left undisturbed, when their examina- 
tion will give us vitally important information regarding the 
history and early development of diseases—information which is 
of real, practical value to mankind?’ Is it just for us to object to 
the opening of tombs which contain matter and material so illu- 
minating and of such value to Egypt and the world? Those who 
hold orthodox religious opinions sometimes point out that the dead 
should not be interfered with, firstly, because the bodies are 
temples of the spirit, and, secondly, because they will rise again 
at the call of the last trump. ‘ All that are in the graves shall 
hear His voice, and shall come forth,’ says the Gospel of St. John 
(v. 28) ; and the belief in the Second Advent seems, at first sight, 
to necessitate the preservation of the dead in the tombs. In answer 
to these contentions, however, one may point out that the 
mummies of the ancient Egyptians are the notable exception to 
the general law of total destruction which overtakes the ancient 
dead in all countries, and which leaves to the present day hardly 
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a trace of the millions of bodies of our remote ancestors. The 
dissection and scattering of all the mummies in Egypt would add 
infinitesimally to the number of corpses already reduced to dust 
and blown about the world. Moreover one may call attention to 
the words of our Lord: ‘ Let the dead bury their dead,’ which 
seem to indicate that no extreme consideration for them is 
required. 

It is often argued, and with far more justice, that the mummies 
should not be disturbed or removed from their tombs because it is 
obvious that the ancients took extreme care to prevent any tamper- 
ing of this kind, and most passionately desired their bones to be 
left where they were laid. There are many Churchmen who, 
tracing an historic growth in religion, maintain that the consecra- 
tion ceremony made by the priests of long ago in all sincerity, and 
accepted by the people in like manner, is of the same eternal value 
as any Christian committal of the dead body; and that therefore 
one is actually sacrilegious in touching a body laid to rest in the 
name of the elder gods. 

In stating the answer of the archaeologist we must return to 
the subject of illegal excavation, and must point out that. scientific 
excavation prevents the desecration of the tombs by the inevitable 
plunderer, and the violent smashing up of the mummies in the 
crazy search for gold, I have come. upon whole cemeteries 
ransacked by native thieves, the bodies broken and tossed about 
in all directions. I have seen mummies sticking up out of the 
sand like the ‘ Aunt Sallies ’ of a country fair to act as a target for 
the stone-throwing of Egyptian boys. In the Middle Ages 
mummies were dragged from their tombs and exported to Europe 
to be used in the preparation of medicines. ‘The Egyptian 
mummies,’ says Sir Thomas Browne in Urn Burial, ‘ which Cam- 
byses or time hath spared, avarice now consumeth. Mummy is 
become merchandise, Mizraim cures wounds, and Pharaoh is sold 
for balsams.’ ‘There is some reason, also, to suppose that Pharaoh 
was sold for common manure. ‘ 

The scientific excavator anticipates the robber whenever it is 
possible to do so; and if, in the cause of science, the mummies, 
like the bodies of paupers in the dissecting-room, are sometimes 
exposed to what may appear to be indignities, these are surely not 
so great as the insults which they might suffer at the hands of 
the modern Egyptians, who, in this regard, care not a snap of 
the fingers for sentiment. 

Nevertheless, I am of opinion that the ancient dead should be 
treated with very great respect, and that they should be left in 
their tombs whenever it is consistent with scientific work to do so. 
Though the religious point of view may not be accepted, it is 
usually undesirable to act without regard to inherited sentiment ; 
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and as regards the dead, there is a very distinct feeling at the back 
of all our minds against any form of desecration. It is, no doubt, 
@ survival which cannot be defended, but it should not be lightly 
dismissed on that account: Certain mummies of necessity must 
be examined and dissected, and for this purpose it is often neces- 
sary to remove them to scientific institutions ; others, in certain 
cases, require to be available for public examination in museums. 
But there is no reason why the bones of one of the Pharaohs, for 
example, should now lie jumbled in a dusty old box under the table 
in a certain museum workroom ; nor does there seem to be any 
particular object served in exposing other bodies, which do not 
happen to have the protective dignity of the mummies of 
Rameses the Second and Sethos the First, to the jibes and jests 
of the vulgar. 

It seems reasonable to hold that the mummies of Pharaohs and 
other historical characters should be available for study at any 
moment, and should not be buried again beneath the tons of sand 
and rock from which they have been removed. But most assuredly 
they should be placed with decency and solemnity in a room set 
aside for the purpose in the Cairo Museum, and should only be 
seen by special permission. Certain exceptions might be made to 
this rule. The mummies of Rameses the Second, Sethos the First, 
Thoutmosis the Fourth, Prince Yuaa, Princess Tuau, and one or 
two others, have such inherent dignity that, in rather more serious 
and impressive surroundings, they might well remain on regular 
exhibition in Cairo. It is a pity that they cannot be placed once 
more in their tombs at Thebes, where they might be visited, as is 
the tomb and mummy of Amenophis the Second among the hills 
of the western desert. But there is too grave a danger from the 
native plunderer, who, in spite of bolts, bars, and police, on one 
occasion burst. into the tomb of this Amenophis and bashed in the 
breast of the mummy in the vain search for gold. At present 
there are seven watchmen in the Valley of the Tombs of the 
Kings, and it would be quite absurd to replace more of the royal 
mummies there with such inadequate protection. The tomb of 
Rameses the Second, moreover, is now destroyed, and the alabaster 
sarcophagus of Sethos the First is in London; thus neither of 
these two mummies could be properly enshrined. 

The public exhibition of the mummies of the ancient Egyptians 
in the galleries of the museums of the world, where they are 
generally stuffed into glass cases amidst dusty collections of pots 
and pans and stocks and stones, is always objectionable. One does 
not care to think of the body of a Pharaoh who ruled a mighty 
empire exposed to the giggling comments of the members of a 
school treat, or to the hard jests of the American tourist. The 
only three justifications for the removal of the body from the tomb 
are that it could not safely be left in its sepulchre, that it is of 
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use to scientists, and that it is of value in the education of the 
public. Now, the first two of these points do not give reason 
for its exhibition at all, and the third obviously requires the 
‘setting’ to be impressive and conducive to serious and undis- 
tracted thought. We are not called upon to amuse the public by 
means of the earthly remains of a great king : we may leave the 
business of entertainment to the circus proprietor. 

The fact that excavation so often involves the disturbance of 
the dead makes it a very serious matter, not fo be entered into in 
any but a purely scientific spirit. But there are also other reasons 
for regarding excavation as in no way a sport. 

The archaeologist who lays bare an intact burial takes upon 
himself a grave responsibility. If we admit that the study of 
the ancient Egyptians is of any value to mankind, then we must 
also allow that the excavator has a duty to the world to perform 
when he enters an ancient sepulchre and is confronted by the 
antiquities which are stored there. The objects which he sees in 
front of him are not his own : they belong fo all men; and it is 
his business on behalf of the public to get from them as much 
information as possible. In the present stage of the development 
of archaeology the interest of a ‘find’ of antiquities often rests 
far more in the original arrangement of the objects than in the 
objects themselves. The sole interest of a scarab, for example, 
may be in the fact that it rested on the first and not the second 
finger of the mummy ; and the main value of the mummy may be 
found in the manner of its orientation as it lies in the tomb. 
Such evidence as this, however trifling it may seem, must of 
necessity be the basis of all real knowledge of the history of a 
race ; and the excavator who omits to record by means of photo- 
graphs, drawings, and notes every scrap of evidence with which 
he meets, commits a far greater crime than he could at once com- 
prehend, and has failed in his duty to the public. An item is for 
ever lost : and the history of Egypt is built up by means of items. 

Some years ago I excavated a few tombs in Lower Nubia 
which were in danger of robbery. I photographed the contents 
in situ, recorded the position of the skeletons and all the objects 
placed around them, measured and photographed the skulls, and 
went away believing that my duty to science had been fulfilled. 
Some months later I showed the photographs of the skulls to a 
certain savant, who examined them closely. 


I notice in these pictures [said he] that some of the front teeth are missing 
from the jaws. Had they dropped out in the grave, or had they been 
knocked out during life? You could, of course, tell from the condition of 
the jawbone. 


And it was with considerable shame that I was obliged to admit. 
that I had not made the required observations. The point was an 
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important one. Certain African tribes break out the front teeth 
for ornamental reasons, and the origin and geographical distribu- 
tion of this strange custom, which can now be traced back to 
Pharaonic times, is a matter of far-reaching value to ethnology. 
The excavator must be prepared to record everything he sees, 
and his general knowledge must be such that he will not, by 
ignorance of what to search for, overlook matters of this kind ; 
for it is a patent fact that, in general, we do not see what we do 
not look for. The number of tombs in Egypt is limited, and the 
person who excavates any one of them has an opportunity for 
observation which can never be exactly repeated. When he has 
removed the antiquities to the museum he has necessarily obliter- 
ated for ever the source of his information, and, unless the contents 
of the tomb are all duly photographed and recorded in situ, that 
obliteration is as calamitous as the actual destruction of the anti- 
quities themselves. He may carry off to his museum, let us say, 
four bronze statuettes of no particular artistic merit or individu- 
ality. Their real value to the scholar may have rested almost 
solely in the fact that they stood at the four corners of the tomb 
to ward off the evil spirits of the north, south, east, and west; 
and it is that piece of information rather than the somewhat 
mediocre objects themselves which must at all costs be preserved. 
Thus the responsibility of the excavator is very grave, and he 
must honestly feel capable of meeting the demands which such 
work makes upon him, and must enter upon his labours in full 
consciousness of his obligations to the public. It may fall to his 
lot to dig through the stratified remains of a.Roman fortress in 
order to reach the ruins of an Egyptian temple buried far below. 
To a large extent the Roman walls and buildings must be 
destroyed, and scholars will afterwards possess only so much 
information regarding the fortress as the excavator has had the 
ability to record. If his notes are incomplete, then he may justly 
be accused of destroying valuables which can never be replaced ; 
and I can see very little difference between him and the half-crazy 
villain who cuts a slice out of a famous painting or smashes the 
nose off a statue. The rarity of antiquities and ancient remains 
constitutes their special value. Information once destroyed can 
never be recovered. A stroke of the spade or pick, made before 
the necessary records are taken, may nullify the labours of many 
an ancient Egyptian’s lifetime. An old priest’s philosophy may 
have been summed up in the burial of a magical figure of Osiris 
in the earth floor under his bed as a protection against evil, and a 
too hasty stroke of the pick may lay bare the statuette but at the 
same time obliterate the traces of the position of the bed, thus 
rendering the magical little god as meaningless as the thousands 
of others just like it which line our museum-shelves. The point 
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of an arrow lying below the dust of a royal skeleton may be 
shown by close observation to have been the cause of death, and a 
fact will thus be added to history which might have been lost had 
a rough hand scattered the ashes. 

Dead men are not useless; and the excavator must not cheat 
the world of any part of its great perquisite. The dead are the 
property of the living, and the archaeologist is the world’s agent 
for the estate of the grave. The fact that the world does not yet 
realise the value of its possessions in this respect is no justification 
for bad stewardship. A dilettante can no more amuse himself by 
excavating carelessly because the world is not looking than the 
agent can play the fool with property which is neglected by its 
owner. Excavation is only moral when it is conducted on the 
strictest scientific lines for the benefit of mankind. Bad exca- 
vating, that is to say, digging for antiquities and not for informa- 
tion, is not the less dishonest because it happens to break no law. 
It cheats the living men of their rightful possessions which, believe 
me, are of real practical value to them. It cheats the dead of 
their utility, and gives in very truth a sting to death and the 
victory to the grave. 

In past years professed archaeologists have been surprisingly 
remiss in regard to the moral principles of excavation. The work 
of such famous men as Mariette can only be described as legalised 
plundering, and there are not a few diggers at the present day 
who have no possible right to touch ancient ground. Mariette 
made practically no useful records during the course of his work. 
For example, we do not know with certainty from what tomb came 
the famous statue of the Shékh-el-beled, perhaps the greatest art 
treasure in Egypt; we do not know how it was found ; we do not 
know whether it was the ka-statue of the deceased standing behind 
the altar, or whether it had some other function in the sepulchre ; 
we do not even know its exact date. It was Mariette’s custom to 
send a native overseer to conduct the work for him, and it was his 
boast that numerous excavations under his direction were being 
carried on throughout Egypt at one and the same time. The 
antiquities were dug out at a terrific rate, and were hurled pell- 
mel] into the museum in cartloads. In more recent years European 
gentlemen, and even native antiquity-dealers, have been given 
excavating concessions, and have ransacked the ancient tombs and 
temples in a mad search for loot, no records being made and no 
scientific information being gleaned. 

All antiquities found in Egypt, except those discovered on 
private property, belong by law to the Egyptian Government ; 
and it has been the custom for many years to allow natives to 
excavate, should they so desire, on the understanding that they 
pay all expeuses and receive in return one half of the objects 
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found, the work being conducted under the supervision of a native 
ghaffir, or watchman, employed by the Department. The anti- 
quities handed over to the native promoter of the work (not to 
mention those which he has retained illicitly) are sold by him to 
dealers and merchants, and the enterprise is often a very profit- 
able one. No records whatsoever are made, and there is a total 
loss of every scrap of interesting information. Of course, since 
this is a long-established custom, it is perhaps a difficult one to 
stop; and, doubtless, there are arguments to be recorded in its 
favour. I have been permitted, however, to put an end to it in 
my own district of Upper Egypt ; and since I have been there, no 
person, native or European, who is not a competent archaeologist, 
or who does not employ a competent archaeologist to do the work 
for him, has been allowed to excavate for antiquities and new 
material. Nor has any person been permitted to excavate who 
desires to do so for pecuniary gain and who intends to sell the 
objects which fall to his share. 

For many years European or American millionaires, bored 
with life’s mild adventure, have obtained excavating concessions 
in Egypt, and have dallied with the relics of bygone ages in the 
hope of receiving some thrill to stimulate their sluggard imagina- 
tion. They call it ‘ treasure-hunting,’ and their hope is to find a 
king lying in state with his jewelled crown upon his head. With 
this romantic desire for excitement one feels a kind of sympathy ; 
but, nevertheless, it is a tendency that requires to be checked. 
The records of the past are not ours to play with : in the manner 
of big game in Uganda, they have to be carefully preserved ; and 
the tombs, like elephants, should only be disturbed by those pro- 
vided with a strictly worded licence. That licence should prohibit 
all merchandise in the relics of the dead, all foolery with the things 
of the past, and all pseudo-archaeological endeavours. None but 
the honest and disinterested expert can get full value out of a 
‘ find,’ and excavation is not moral unless full value is obtained. 

Another aspect of the subject must now beexamined. Archaeo- 
logists whose intentions are perfectly honest often dig out monu- 
ments, sepulchres, and temples which require to be protected as 
soon as exposed; but they do not first consider whether such 
protection is available. They are overwhelmed by the desire to 
make discoveries, and they go on digging and digging without 
any regard for the immovable but frangible objects which are left 
exposed to destruction in their wake. ‘Oh, the Government will 
look after them,’ say they, not realising that the Government is 
already straining every nerve and expending every available penny 
upon such works of preservation, and can do no more. People 
sometimes believe that the British are vandals ; and I must there- 
fore observe in passing that under British direction more money 
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has been spent upon antiquities in Egypt in proportion to the 
budget of the country than in any other part of the world. During 
the last four or five years nearly 300,0001, have been spent by the 
Egyptian Government on archaeological works; and surely no 
more can be asked. 

In archaeological work there is nothing more harmful than the 
craze for discovery. The archaeologist often thinks that it is his 
business to find antiquities with which to fill the museum which 
he represents ; or, again, he thinks it is necessary to make some 
startling discovery which will redound to his credit and to that of 
his institution. This attitude is generally forced upon him by the 
fact that the persons or societies who have financed: his work 
desire to see a tangible return for their money, and are not satis- 
fied with the heavy records of a dull piece of work such as the 
planning and clearing up of an empty fortress of Roman date. 
They insist on their representative going for the plums; and 
they do not seem to realise that in so doing they are encouraging 
him to excavate in an unprincipled manner. An archaeologist 
cannot accomplish his duty to the world unless he digs out the 
unfruitful site as conscientiously and diligently as he would 
the plenteous one, and records everything minutely, whether it 
happens to thrill him or leave him cold. This is the first principle 
of honest work, based upon the quite obvious truth that at the 
present time we cannot always tell exactly which of our records 
of the past are going to be considered of value to the future. 

In digging thus for the plums, it is the excavator’s object to 
obtain as large a concession from the Government as possible, 
and to tap as many sites as he may. The result is that far more 
ruins are left exposed to the scant mercies of the weather, the 
native robber, and the unscrupulous tourist than would be the 
case were he to confine himself to working thoroughly over one 
set of remains. The excavator has no right to expose any 
immovable monument unless and until he can secure its protection 
—at his own expense if need be. Being responsible, as I am, 
for the preservation of hundreds of ancient remains, I feel with 
peculiar bitterness the callous behaviour of certain archaeologists, 
who in past years have opened up ruins which could in no way be 
protected, and which have now been smashed up and defaced. 
The peasants will hack out pieces of bas-reliefs from stone walls 
to sell to the dealers, or sometimes for superstitious reasons, or 
again from sheer maliciousness will break up the most precious 
treasures of art. No ancient monument in Egypt is safe unless 
it is walled in, or placed under lock and key in the charge of a 
custodian ; and I do not hesitate to say that it is the bounden duty 
of the excavator to make full arrangements for such protective 
measures or ever he puts pick to the ground. 
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Excavation is being carried on in Egy t on a scale wholly 
disproportionate to the number of trained field-workers avail- 
able. Yet it would not be easy for the Government to refuse 
the desired concessions, since they are generally presented in 
the name of institutions of high standing; but at the same time 
the would-be excavator should remember that the Government 
ought not to give a licence to anybody through a sort of gener- 
osity or desire to show magnanimity. It sometimes happens 
that ancient cemeteries or ruins are ‘situated so far from the 
nearest police outpost that they are in real danger of illegal 
plundering by native robbers; and in such cases it is desirable 
that they should be excavated as quickly as possible even though 
the persons who conduct the work are not absolutely first-class 
men. But it should be clearly understood that such danger 
from unauthorised diggers is the only possible justification for 
excavations which are not conducted on the strictest scientific 
lines and under the close supervision of first-rate men. By a 
first-rate man I mean an archaeologist who has been trained 
in his work; who is imbued with the highest principles, and 
is aware of his responsibility to the world; who subordinates 
personal interests and the interests. of the institution which 
he serves to those of science in general; who works for the 
benefit of his fellow-men, desiring only to give them in 
complete measure the full value of the property which they 
possess in the regions of the dead; whose general knowledge 
is such that he will not overlook any item of evidence in the 
‘finds’ which he makes; who is prepared‘to sit or stand over 
his work all day long no matter how trying the conditions; 
who is deft with his fingers as well as with his brain, being 
able to photograph, draw, plan, mend, and write fluently; 
and who can organise and control his men. There is no harm 
in allowing a wealthy amateur to excavate provided that he 
employs a trained archaeologist to do the work for him and 
does not interfere in it himself, and also provided that he intends 
to make available to the public the antiquities which fall to his 
share and all the information which has been gleaned. But 
there is very real harm done in giving concessions without the 
most strictly worded licences, in which are clauses precluding 
all unscientific work and frustrating all enterprises undertaken 
for personal gain. The exploiting of the ancient tombs for 
mercenary purposes gives the excavator far too much the appear- 
ance and character of a ghoul. 

The archaeologist, so eager to add to his knowledge by new 
discoveries, should remember that there is already quite enough 
material on hand to keep him busy for the rest of his life, 
material which urgently requires his attention and his protection. 
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The standing monuments of Egypt are still unstudied in any 
degree of completeness; and if only the various antiquarian 
societies would send out their scholars to make careful records 
of the remains which are already accessible, instead of urging 
them to unearth something new, Egyptology would be established 
upon @ much more solid basis. What scholars are thoroughly 
acquainted with the vast store of Egyptological material in the 
museums of the world, or with the wonderful paintings and 
reliefs upon the walls of the temples, tombs, and mortuary 
chapels now in view throughout Egypt? Why excavate mere 
remains until these are studied, unless the desired sites are in 
danger, or unless some special information is required? Why 
fill up our museums with antiquities before public opinion has 
been sufficiently educated to authorise the employment of larger 
numbers of curators? Why add to the burden of Egypt by 
increasing the number of monuments which have to be pro- 
tected? It is to be remembered that in some cases the longer 
an excavation is postponed the better chance there will be of 
recording the discoveries adequately. Our methods improve 
steadily, our knowledge grows, the number of expert. excavators 
increases; and each year finds us more fit than formerly we 
were for the delicate and onerous task of searching the dead. 

It will be seen, then, that excavation is not a thing which 
may be lightly entered upon. It is a very serious business, 
and involves a grave duty to the public. Even if the argu- 
ments in favour of scientific research which I have suggested 
at the beginning of this paper are considered to be those of a 
casuist, as no doubt they will be by a certain class of readers, 
no one will deny that the study of the past has a broadening 
influence upon our minds, and therefore is not to be trifled 
with. 

In Egypt, where scientific excavations are conducted entirely 
by Europeans and Americans, one has to consider, finally, one’s 
duty to the Egyptians, who care not one jot for their history, 
but who, nevertheless, as the living descendants of the Pharaohs 
should be the nominal stewards of their ancient possessions. 
What right have we as foreigners to dig out the graves of the 
ancient Egyptians? 

Our right is a‘limited one. The Egyptians of the present day 
have no interest in antiquities except when considered as mer- 
chandise. They have no idea of what is called scientific work, and 
excavations conducted by them have not thé slightest similarity 
to those under the supervision of modern archaeologists. Yet 
neither the activities of the native plunderer nor the pressing 
need for the study of the history of the Nile Valley permits the 
Government to refrain altogether from allowing excavation ; and 
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therefore the work has to be done by trained archaeologists without 
regard to their nationality. This internationalisation of the work 
can be justified also on the ground that antiquities of so ancient 
a kind are in many respects the property of the whule world; 
and, following out this argument, it will at once be apparent that 
archaeologists must work solely for the benefit of mankind in 
general, since they are dealing with the property of all men. By 
admitting the right of non-Egyptian scientists to excavate in 
Egypt because all the world has the right to hold shares in these 
mines of information, one admits the existence of the excavator’s 
duty to the world. That duty must never be overlooked. It 
consists in getting the greatest possible amount of information out 
of a discovery with the least possible damage to the things found. 
Any excavations authorised in Egypt which are not of an abso- 
lutely scientific character are injustices to the Egyptians and to all 
men. It is the business of the Egyptologist to work for the wel- 
fare of Egypt as well as for the benefit of the world; and if he fails 
to make the relics of the Pharaohs yield their full burden and act 
to their utmost capacity for the purpose of teaching the Egyptians 
of the future the qualities of their race, and assisting the occupy- 
ing Power and the world at large to estimate those qualities and 
their bearing on modern thought, then his excavations are not 
moral and should not be authorised. 

To the few Egyptologists of what one may call the modern 
scientific school these principles are so obvious that it may seem 
somewhat absurd to put them into words as I have done here. I 
am, however, answering the repeated inquiries of the traveller in 
Egypt; and, moreover, it is an unfortunate fact that high prin- 
ciples on the subject of excavation are conspicuously absent 
among all but this small group of Egyptologists. The savant is 
often possessed only by the joy of discovery and the mad desire to 
find something new. He rushes into excavation like a fighter into 
the fray, and the consequence is disastrous. He should realise 
far more keenly than he sometimes does the seriousness of his 
undertakings and the great responsibilities which are involved. 
It is only by this realisation that he can justify his labours in the 
field. It is only by the most scrupulously conscientious work that 
he can convince the interested public at all of the morality of 
excavation. . 

ArTHUR E. P. B. WEIGALL, 
Inspector-General of Upper Egypt, Department 
of Antiquities (Egyptian Government). 











VIVISECTION AND THE CENTRAL 
NERVOUS SYSTEM 


Every calling has to contend with obstruction, and to labour 
twice over because of this obstruction. Voices are raised against 
progress by reactionary members of the callings, who fear to 
move lest mistakes are made, and therefore not only are content 
to perpetuate the old mistakes but actually prevent, or at all 
events hinder, others in casting new moulds and forging new 
weapons for further progress. There is, however, a healthy side 
to the action of the reactionist within the calling affected. 
He offers destructive criticism, which bids the others consider care- 
fully and weigh all the pros and contras before an advance is regis- 
tered. The obstructionist who stands outside the affected. calling 
takes up quite a different position. Here a side issue frequently 
leads him to take action in attempting to prevent the useful 
work of progression. There is no question of an opinion which 
is worth holding being put forward. Objections are raised on 
grounds which scarcely affect the seeker after truth, and which 
depend on opinions which may appeal to the general public, 
if the public be not instructed in the details of the subject-matter. 
It is not necessary to quote examples of the effect of the two 
forms of obstruction to progress in the various phases of public 
and private life. Let it suffice to deal with the example 
indicated by the title of this article. 

In December 1884 a remarkable letter was published in The 
Times newspaper over the initials ‘ F.R.S.’ in which the public 
was told of a man who was suffering from a tumour of the 
brain, which would necessarily have terminated within a short 
space of time in death if left alone. The diagnosis had been 
correctly made, the tumour definitely localised to a certain spot 
in the brain, and for the first time in the history of surgery 
(according to F.R.S.) the operative removal of the tumour was 
undertaken, thanks to knowledge solely and only acquired by 
experiments on the lower animals. The man survived the 
operation, but succumbed some weeks later to accidental blood 
poisoning. This letter appears to have had a curious effect on 
the minds of some of the readers of The Times, and a few days 
later several replies were published, among which one from the 
then Bishop of Oxford may be briefly mentioned. This dignitary 
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of the Church thought fit to argue that the end achieved did 
not justify the means used in acquiring the knowledge neces- 
sary for this operation. He weighed the lives of rabbits and 
monkeys against human lives, and declared himself in favour of 
sacrificing the latter. It can well be pointed out that even if 
a large number of experiments had to be carried out to gain 
such knowledge as that referred to, the quantum of life thus 
sacrificed must remain infinitesimally insignificant in compari- 
son with the measure of human life and suffering that has been 
saved in the course of a decade. And it is not improbable that 
the world will last for a few more centuries ! 

The subject is a wider one than ‘ F.R.S.’s’ letter in 1884 
would lead the uninitiated to suppose, and in order that some 
idea may be formed, it is necessary to trace the knowledge pos- 
sessed to-day of the physiology and pathology of the central 
nervous system back to the time when this knowledge was 
evolved. In the following pages an attempt will be made to 
sketch the outline of the evolution from chaos to useful know- 
ledge, and to show in the light of some confirmed and confirm- 
able results what have been the fruits of this knowledge. 


Tue Nervous System 


First, a definition. The nervous system includes the brain, 
the spinal cord, and the nerves. In the earliest days of which 
we have scientific records, the brain was regarded as an organ 
the function of which was to keep the heart cool. Hippo- 
crates, though the Greek father of medicine, did not investigate 
the physiology of the brain. Aristotle, the anatomist and 
philosopher, taught the doctrine mentioned, apparently without 
dreaming that it might be wise to measure the temperature 
of the brain and heart. It was not until over a century and 
a half of the Christian era had passed that the correctness of 
the Aristotelian view was questioned. Galen, a man whose 
spirit of investigation singles him out from among the scientists 
of all times, accepted nothing on hearsay, and demonstrated 
by means of experiments on animals that the brain was the 
seat of the senses, of movement, and of the perception of sensa- 
tion. He found that when certain portions of the brain and 
nervous system were removed, injured or diseased, paralysis 
of definite portions of the body resulted. From the time of 
Galen, therefore, and by the experimental method alone, the 
fundamental physiological reason of the presence of the brain 
has been known. 

The brain being the seat of the perception of sensation and 
the origin of voluntary movement occupies the position of a 
central telegraphic depot for all nerve messages. What about 
the wires? Galen further realised that if paralysis resulted 
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from the destruction of a point in the brain, then the normal 
movement of the paralysed part must arise from the focus 
destroyed, and the impetus of movement must travel from this 
situation to the muscle carrying out the movement. He not 
only traced the path anatomically but controlled this research 
by physiological means, by observing if injury of the path pro- 
duced the same cutting off of function. He described the 
channels of conduction included in the spinal cord, and sug- 
gested that this organ could on stimulation act as a subordinate 
brain. In the light of extended researches, we now know that 
the spinal cord is primarily a conductor, and not a second brain 
in the sense of an initiatory organ, although Galen in all pro- 
bability never fully believed that the spinal cord possessed 
originating functions. Apart from the function of conduction 
proper, the spinal cord, as is well known, exercises a function 
which is described as reflex. This means that when a portion 
of the surface of the body, or the endings of the nerves in the 
tissues are stimulated, a message is transmitted therefrom 
upwards through the nerves. The spinal cord may intercept 
this message and send the reply automatically through the corre- 
sponding nerves of movement. Such movement has nothing 
to do with the will of the person, and an example may be cited 
in the dilatation of the pupil, an involuntary muscle, when 
the skin of the palm of the hand is lightly scratched. Stephen 
Hales first described in detail such reflex action on the basis 
of his experiments on animals. 

The third great division of the nervous system is the nerves. 
Galen recognised the conductor function of the nerve trunk 
and correctly interpreted his observations on animals in regard- 
ing nerves as prolongations of the fibrils which passed through 
the spinal cord from the brain to the muscles, &c. It would 
occupy too much space to follow up the general work done 
with regard to the functions of these three parts of the nervous 
system, or even to mention the names of the famous scientists 
who helped to construct the firm foundation of the modern 
physiology of this system. Nor is it necessary, for the founda- 
tion built by Galen some eighteen and a quarter centuries 
ego provides us with an imperishable structure capable of bear- 
ing the full weight of any superstructure which true physio- 
logical science can place upon it. But mention must be made 
of the fact that each contributor in his turn employed experi- 
ment on animals as the irrefragable basis of additions to our 
knowledge. 

LOCALISATION IN THE BRAIN 


The reader will do well to remember that no more complicated 


machine exists than the animal body, and that the most delicate 
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and complicated mechanism in the body is the nervous 
mechanism. It is easy for a man to remedy a defect in a machine 
which he himself has constructed, for the problem of the 
mechanism is known to him, but nothing could be more difficult 
than to remedy a defect in a machine like the human body 
which he has not constructed himself, which is infinitely more 
complex than any other machine in existence, and which has to 
@ great measure never been investigated. It is to this investiga- 
tion that the labours of the physiologist are directed, and little 
by little the working of various parts is becoming understood. 
Having learned that the brain enables us to think, to move, to 
feel and to employ the special senses of sight, hearing, smell, 
vouch and taste, as well as to be influenced by what is termed 
the emotions, his next step was to inquire whether these various 
and manifold functions, although physiologically distinct, are 
anatomically intermixed, or whether there is not a ‘ centre’ for 
each. The most prominent and perhaps the most important 
function to localise is movement, for, as Hughlings Jackson has 
shown us, some forms of epilepsy depend on a local disturbance 
of a movement centre, and, as will be pointed out later, this know- 
ledge is of importance in the treatment of the condition. The 
experiments of Bouilland, who studied this subject in Paris a 
little more than fifty years ago, led to a complete reconsideration 
of the working of the brain in producing the movements for 
articulate speech. Broca later showed that a certain portion of 
the brain situated just above the level of the left temple serves 
as the centre of speech. This discovery was one which could not 
remain isolated, and physiologists soon took up the study of 
stimulation of the outside of the brain in animals, with the result 
that a number of movement centres were discovered and their 
situations accurately localised. The primary honour of this really 
vast discovery belongs to Hitzig and Fritsch, while in this 
country Hughlings Jackson and Ferrier expanded the subject 
into its true prominence. These researches taught us that every 
movement of the body, which is controlled by the will, finds its 
origin in a definite centre in the brain, and that when a muscle 
is paralysed on account of some disturbance of the brain the 
cause may be found in the corresponding centre. As will be 
shown later, means are known by which paralysis of muscles 
which is due to the stopping of the messages somewhere along 
the path of conduction may be distinguished from paralysis due 
to disturbance of the brain centres. Excluding for the present the 
former, it follows from what has been said that if a person has 
a source of disturbance in his brain—e.g. a tumour, a clot of 
blood, &c.—and.a muscle or group of muscles is either paralysed 
or, as in the case in Jacksonian epilepsy, thrown into convulsive 
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activity, the seat of the brain mischief can be localised by the 
appearance of the muscle phenomena. 

This is no mere academic knowledge, pleasing to the enthusi- 
astic student in search of truth. This knowledge has saved large 
numbers of lives, and a measureless amount of well-nigh intoler- 
able suffering. It may be asked, is not this knowledge limited, 
inasmuch as the ‘ motor area’ is but a small portion of the surface 
of the brain, and diseases of other parts do not give rise to motor 
symptoms? This would be so if physiologists had been reac- 
tionists and had refused to progress, but fortunately other land- 
marks have been sought for and discovered. It must, how- 
ever, be insisted on that the discovery of the motor centres 
remains the most important guide to the surgeon, for the majority 
of cases which are within reach of surgical intervention present 
symptoms of some form of motor disturbance. 

Next, the centres of sensation were discovered, tucked away 
in the middle fissure of the brain. Munk was the first to describe 
the visual area, or the centres of sight, which are situated in the 
back portion of the brain, and this localisation has proved itself 
to be of great value to modern surgery. The so-called ‘asso- 
ciation areas’ discovered by Flechsig fill up more space of the 
surface of the brain, while the olfactory area or smell centres 
and the auditory area or hearing centres complete the map of 
the surface of the brain, according to the surveys undertaken up 
to the present. In this way, wherever a tumour is situated, 
some localising symptoms will be found to enable the surgeon to 
know where he has to search. But this is only the surface : 
what about the inside? Since the cortical or surface centres are 
the transmitters of the messages, it must follow that the wires 
will lead therefrom to the spinal cord and nerves. Topographical 
anatomy assisted materially by experimental physiology has 
illuminated these dark paths, and it is known where the fibres 
arising from the cortex run through the substance of the brain. 
In some cases deep-seated lesions may be dealt with on the basis 
of this topographical knowledge, although it has to be acknow- 
ledged that in certain situations of the brain, far away from the 
surface, the surgeon’s skill can as yet scarcely avail to benefit 
the patient. 


THE CEREBELLUM 


The cerebellum or small brain was a physiological mystery 
up to the time of Flourens. Du Verney and others experimented 
in this direction, but without eliciting satisfactory results. 
Majendie and Rolando appear to have made some progress early 
in the nineteenth century. Ferrier first discovered that certain 
movements of the eyes followed strong stimulation of this portion 
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of the brain. These experiments were published in 1878, and 
from that time onward an enormously large number of important 
contributions have been added to our knowledge of the small 
brain. Briefly stated, the function of this organ may be summed 
up as the controlling of co-ordinated movement. Disturbances 
of its mechanism are evidenced by well-defined and distinct 
symptoms, the most striking of which is a peculiar unsteadiness 
of gait, which is easily distinguished from other forms of dis- 
turbance of gait. Ferrier, Luciani and others studied cerebellar 
localisation minutely and described the effects of damage limited 
to each lobe (there are three). The observation on persons who 
showed peculiar symptoms during life, and who after death were 
found to have been suffering from tumour of the cerebellum, did 
not suffice to elicit the actual state of affairs. The physiology of 
the cerebellum was not made out in this way, although, once the 
functions had been determined, clinical observation assisted in 
confirming and extending the knowledge of the subject. Strange 
as this may sound, it is nevertheless a fact that no suspicion of 
the true nature of the functions of this organ was aroused until 
the whole or portions of the organ were removed in animals 
and the effect carefully watched and recorded. It may perhaps 
be in place here to point out that these experiments are not, as 
the lay person would imagine, of a formidable nature. The 
operation itself is undertaken under full anaesthesia. All opera- 
tive interferences on the brain are followed by a period of 
depressed sensibility, during which the animal or person is 
drowsy and not alive to acute suffering or pain. After this stage 
has passed, no pain in the region of the wound is felt, and since 
the brain itself is an insensitive organ the loss of a part of 
it is only material to the animal or person operated upon in as 
far as the consequent loss of function is concerned. Experience 
has shown that the less intelligent a person is, the less is 
the mental effect following on the loss of a brain function. 
A patient who has had an attack of apoplexy is left with a 
paralysis of the leg or arm of the opposite side, and if the 
bleeding has taken place near the left speech centre he has 
become dumb or defective in speech. Those persons whose 
intellect is of a low order before the attack do not exhibit much 
depression when returning consciousness reveals to them their 
loss, while highly intellectual individuals, on the other hand, are 
extremely sensitive to it and suffer acutely on becoming con- 
scious of it. If, therefore, intellectual inferiority in the human 
being confers so great a comparative insensibility to psychical 
suffering, how much greater, a fortiori, must be that of even the 
highest of the creatures next in the evolutionary scale, whose 
mental equipment is only sufficient to appreciate rudimentary 
sensations. 
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The chapter of cerebellar function is a long one, but sufficient 
has been said above for the purposes of this article, which has 
the object of roughly indicating the manner in which physiological 
knowledge has been gained, and the way this knowledge is 
utilised by the physician and surgeon in medical practice. 


THE MEDULLA OBLONGATA 


That portion of the nervous system which connects the brain 
with the spinal cord is known as the medulla oblongata. Its 
importance from the physiological standpoint was recognised first 
by Galen, and after centuries of stagnation the minute study 
was again taken up early in the nineteenth century. Galen 
dealt with the medulla as part of the spinal cord, but recognised 
the presence of vital functions situated within it. In the light 
of our present knowledge the medulla may be regarded as distinct 
from the brain and the spinal cord, of which latter it is the upper 
end, although it must be recognised that it, like the cord, serves 
chiefly as an organ of conduction and reflection. The functions 
which it deals with by reflection are functions over which our 
volition and consciousness have no control. Animals whose 
brains have been removed but whose medullae and cords are 
left intact, continue to live, but as automata. But since the 
medulla contains the apparatus regulating respiration, steady- 
ing the action of the heart, controlling the pressure and tone 
of the blood-vessels as well as exercising a number of other 
important functions, it will be realised that damage to the 
organ itself is incompatible with the continuation of life. Living 
things can exist without will, without thought, and without the 
power of origination, but further existence is excluded when the 
automatic mechanism for the rhythmic functions of the vital 
organs of respiration and circulation is impaired. For this 
reason chiefly the knowledge of the physiological activity of the 
medulla must remain to a great extent academic knowledge, 
which can scarcely be put to practical use in the treatment of 
disease. 

Tae Sprnau Corp 

Animal experiment has demonstrated the localised function 
of the spinal cord as it has that of the brain. Galen was the 
pioneer in the field here. It was he who showed that inasmuch 
as the cord passes on the messages from the brain to the nerves 
issuing from the various segments of the cord, so the destruction 
by the knife or by disease of any part of the cord, or of the nerves 
leaving that part, is followed by paralysis of the corresponding 
part of the body. Researches which have penetrated the subject 
to the very bottom have shown that the functions of the various 
levels of the spinal cord differ from each other sufficiently to 
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render it possible for true and safe localisation to be carried 
out. The study of the reflection functions of the cord assist 
materially in this direction. It is impossible to describe reflex 
action in this place, and indeed a full comprehension of this 
subject necessitates so much technical discussion that, even if 
space would permit, it would be unadvisable to weary the lay 
reader therewith. Suffice it to mention that, piecing together 
the work of the anatomist with that of the physiologist and 
subjecting the various theories to searching criticism, a doctrine 
of reflex action has been evolved, and this doctrine satisfies those 
who are in a position to judge it and explains the phenomena 
which clinicians have observed. Special mention of the experi- 
ments of Hughlings Jackson must be made in connexion with 
the ‘levels’ of the spinal cord. Until quite recently, opinions 
differed considerably as to the correspondence of certain areas 
of skin and the segments of spinal cord which receive the nerves 
from the former and send nerves to it. Closely connected with 
reflex are the phenomena of inhibition and acceleration or facili- 
tation. By this is meant that as the different parts of the cord 
and of the whole nervous system are associated with one another, 
one part or reflex arc may act on a second arc, inhibiting or 
putting a brake on the reflex action, or conversely may favour 
a fuller action, which is spoken of by the Germans as ‘ Bahnung.’ 
Exner demonstrated this phenomenon by means of experimenta- 
tion. An example of inhibition may be cited. The vagus nerve, 
which has its origin in the medulla, controls the action of the 
heart. A heart removed from the body continued to beat in 
response to the nervous mechanism contained within itself. If 
the heart is left in the living body and the vagus nerves on 
both sides are divided, the brake on the heart’s contractions is 
removed ; the heart beats without its controlling regulation, in 
a stormy, irregular and often rapid manner. 

Apart from the supply of reflex action and the service of con- 
ductor, the spinal cord performs special offices in regulating, by 
means of ganglion cells, the functions of various organs. These 
functions are spoken of as visceral reflexes. The heart has 
already been mentioned. The lungs, the stomach and intes- 
tines, the gall bladder, the liver, the kidneys and tubes lead- 
ing therefrom, the bladder, the prostate and the genital organs, 
all have special mechanisms in the cord. Golz, Ewald and various 
workers in Pfliiger’s laboratory discovered these reflexes, and the 
name of Head must also be included in the list. The importance 
of such functions of the spinal cord to practical medicine is not far 
to seek. A person has an affection of the spinal cord. The bladder 
reflex is affected by inclusion of the level in the diseased part. 
This symptom would therefore point to disease of that part of 
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the cord—namely, the lumbar, where the highest point of the 
bladder reflex arc is situated, and signs of further implication 
of this part of the cord would then be sought in order to confirm 
the diagnosis. The physiologists have in fact given the practical 
clinician guiding lines to enable him to distinguish between the 
cutting off of paths above certain centres and the implication of 
the centre itself. To conclude this part of the history of nervous 
research, mention must be made of the discovery of the functions 
of the spinal cord in preserving the tone and nutrition of muscles 
and other tissues. The experiments which played an important 
part in this direction were conducted. by Golz and Ewald, and 
by Majendie. 


Tue NERVES 


It would be an interesting task to trace the collection of 
fragments of knowledge concerning the spinal, sympathetic and 
cranial nerves, but only a short space can here be allotted to them. 
As has been mentioned, nerves are organs of conduction. They 
may not be regarded as mere lifeless wires which join up the 
delicate central portions of the nervous system with the muscles, 
skin, and other organs and tissues. Anatomy can only reveal the 
continuity of the nerve path, but physiology has, by means of 
elaborate experiment, revealed the living factor of the nerve 
path and the colossal difference between a wire and a nerve. 
Pfliiger, Bernstein, Hering, and many others, have demonstrated 
the phenomena of the excitatory state of nerves. Nerves are 
permanently in a condition of excitability, and perform their 
conducting functions properly when their tension is maintained 
at a suitable height. Nerves feed, just as other living tissue 
feeds, and the nature of the so-called metabolism, or exchange 
of waste products for food products, has been minutely studied. 
The nature of the conductor has to be accurately recognised 
before it is possible to realise disturbances of conductivity. For 
this and many other reasons the physiological study of the 
nerves must be regarded as highly important for an accurate 
knowledge of disturbed conditions of the various parts of the 
nervous system ; and a vast amount of useful knowledge has been 
gathered by means of animal experiment. 


II 
THE APPLICATION OF PHYSIOLOGICAL KNOWLEDGE TO CLINICAL 
PRACTICE 


In order to place before the reader an approximate survey of 
the results obtained through the knowledge delivered by the 
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physiologist, it will be convenient first to deal briefly with those 
forms of disease of the nervous system which the physician, in 
contradistinction to the surgeon, still claims as his sphere. 
Many of these diseases are still incurable, and, though future 
research may be expected to throw more light upon them, since 
fresh methods are constantly being added to the existing ones, 
yet their treatment must of necessity remain but tentative, 
empirical, and haphazard until their true causation has been 
revealed. It is important, however, that the physician should 
be able to recognise a disease when he is faced with an example 
of it, and this can only be done if he possesses the knowledge 
of the normal tissues affected and the effect of disturbances of 
different kinds of the various portions of the organs or tissues. 
A correct diagnosis is always valuable to the patient. An 
example will show the truth of this statement. A person con- 
sults a physician on account of paralysis. The legs are affected 
more than the arms, the onset was sudden, and was associated 
with what the patient regarded as a cold; the general physical 
functions are normal. So far the physician in the old days 
would have been satisfied with the diagnosis of paralysis, and 
would have formed his opinion of the chances of recovery from 
the general condition of the patient. The modern physician, on 
the other hand, would seek for further information by testing the 
various reflexes, and, finding certain of these to be absent, would 
be in a position definitely to diagnose an affection of the nerves, 
called peripheral neuritis, and to inform the patient that he will 
recover within the course of a few weeks or months. This know- 
ledge is necessary for the breadwinner to make provision for his 
family. With a correct diagnosis the physician is enabled to 
apply the successful treatment, avoiding a treatment which, 
though proper for other conditions presenting many similar 
symptoms, but proceeding from different origins, would be in- 
effectual in the particular case. And even when the diagnosis 
reveals the existence of a necessarily fatal disease, much mental 
suffering, and bodily suffering also, may be saved by timely know- 
ledge of the fact and by the consequent adoption of palliative 
measures. 

Fortunately, the physician has been able to benefit as well 
as the surgeon by the researches of the physiologist. For 
example, a patient complains of all the symptoms of, let us say, 
spinal paralysis. She is getting rapidly worse, and is weak and 
thin. The friends are terribly alarmed. Careful examination 
reveals signs which point to a functional disturbance, and not an 
organic one. The diagnosis is difficult, but it is possible when 
the physician knows what the physiologist has to teach. A rest 
cure and other treatment suitable to such functional disturbance 
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are adopted, and the patient is restored to health. It would be 
easy to multiply examples of the benefit which the physician 
has derived from the research work on the nervous system, until 
a whole book were filled, but the foregoing will suffice to show 
that, even when it is least expected, benefit from abstract know- 
ledge reveals itself in the most practical form. 


Tue SURGERY OF THE BRAIN 


Modern brain surgery claims a pedestal for itself. Its 
achievements have been great and unexpected. Its growth has 
been sudden, and for this reason its results are the more striking. 
In August 1888, W. Macewan wrote as follows: ‘There were 
two formidable barriers to the advance of surgery in this region : 
First, the fact that the majority of intracranial operations were 
attended by inflammatory reaction, which so often proved fatal 
as to cause surgeons to shun active interference; and, second, 
the brain was a dark continent, in which they could discern 
neither path nor guide capable of leading them to a particular 
diseased area, and, did they attempt to reach it, it could only 
be by groping in the dark.’ Antisepsis, which owes its exist- 
ence to Lord Lister and to animal experiment, removed the 
first barrier. Much ado is often made between antisepsis and 
asepsis. It is glibly insisted that antisepsis is old-fashioned and 
has been cast aside in favour of the true prophet asepsis. But 
after all asepsis is an unattainable ideal. Septic microbes abound 
in the environments of life, and for the purposes of an opera- 
tion must be destroyed. It is not asepsis to kill germs by boil- 
ing ; heat is an antiseptic as well as carbolic acid. The means of 
killing germs have been altered since Lord Lister first taught 
that the germs had to be killed, but the lesson still holds good 
and is the foundation of modern surgery. 

The second barrier, ignorance of the seat of disease, has 
been removed by the experiments briefly touched upon in the 
preceding pages, and the patient research of the physiologist in 
accurately and minutely determining the centres in the brain 
for each tiny flexion of finger, deviation of tongue, movement 
of eye, &c., has guided the surgeon to the precise spot in the 
brain where his objective lies, and has given him the power to 
strike at a foe, which hitherto, within the known history of 
the human race, has absolutely defied all attack. 

In order to give a general idea of the scope of modern brain 
surgery, it may perhaps be advisable to mention some of the 
diseases which have been dealt with in this way. These diseases 
naturally fall into one or other of the following groups—viz. : 
(1) Inflammatory ; (2) malignant; and (3) infective. The nature 
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of the organ is such that any growth involving the brain must 
be highly dangerous, and if left untouched inevitably must lead 
to a fatal termination. In all diseases of the brain which come 
within the scope of surgery, a correct diagnosis is of the utmost 
importance. In many cases, however, many centres are affected, 
and the symptoms on which the diagnosis has to be made are 
manifold and complex. Without the knowledge ga‘ned by these 
experimental researches it would obviously be quite impossible 
to determine which parts of the brain are implicated in the 
damage or disease, and unless a clear and concise diagnosis can 
be made, successful operation must remain out of the question. 

A minute description of the methods of diagnosis does not 
find a proper place in an article intended for non-medical readers, 
and a superficial one would tend to mislead. It is sufficient to 
state that the whole procedure depends upon the localisation of 
function, which has been briefly dealt with in the preceding 
pages. The extent of the diseased or damaged area and its 
origin can be determined by considering each symptom in con- 
nexion with the others, and by analysing the various disturb- 
ances of the voluntary and reflex movements. The following 
are a few instances of the type of case which presents itself for 
surgical help. 

Case I.—The patient, a young man, was suffering from 
paralysis of one side of the body, and when admitted into hos- 
pital had been unconscious for twelve hours. A great mem- 
branous mass was discovered on opening the covering of the brain 
in the spot diagnosed. This mass was extirpated. In eight days 
the wound healed, and in six weeks the patient had recovered 
completely. 

Case II.—This was another case of paralysis, affecting the 
left side of the body, in a young woman. The lesion was 
localised to a definite point in the brain, and an operation, which 
was performed through a trephine opening in the skull of the 
size of one square inch, for the removal of the disease was per- 
formed. In eight weeks the patient regained the power of move- 
ment, and complete recovery ensued. 

Case III.—A young man consulted the surgeon on account 
of epileptiform convulsions which occurred every five minutes, and 
of weakness of the arm. The diagnosis having been made, a 
cyst the size of a filbert was found in the brain and was extir- 
pated. The patient made a rapid recovery, and the lost power 
was restored. 

Case 1V.—The patient, a young man, was suffering from 
melancholy and agonising headache ; he was able to see but was 
unable to understand what he saw. The diagnosis of a lesion 
in a certain situation of the brain, called the angular gyrus, 
was made. The cause of the condition was found at the point 
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indicated, and the patient recovered from the operation and- 
received wonderful benefit to his general condition. 

Case V.—This was the case of a farmer who was suffering 
from sickness and such intense headache that it was quite 
impossible for him to follow his occupation. Shortly before 
admission into hospital, it was found that blindness was setting 
in, and that attacks of unconsciousness had supervened. An 
operation was performed on the basis of a correct diagnosis, 
and a large cyst removed. The patient recovered, and eighteen 
months afterwards was able to work on his farm, and even to 
lift heavy weights of corn. 

Case VI.—-A man was suffering from violent fits. The fits 
were so frequent that he had several in the course of the examina- 
tion. They were followed by unconsciousness. He had also 
severe headache and giddiness, and his mental condition was 
deteriorating. A tumour was found and removed. The 
patient’s life was thus saved. After nine years he was in fairly 
good health. Very slight attacks still occurred from time to time, 
and there was some loss of power of the right arm and leg. 

Case VII.—A boy of eight had become nearly blind, was 
unable to stand, and was suffering from fits. By means of 
physiological knowledge, the surgeon diagnosed a tumour in 
the cerebellum. This was found at the operation. Four years 
afterwards the patient was quite well. 

Case VIII.—In this case the patient was a boy of fourteen, 
and the condition was caused by a large tumour and cyst of 
the cerebellum. These were duly diagnosed, found and removed. 
Eleven years afterwards the only sign left was a slight unsteadi- 
ness of the hand after a long bicycle ride, or similar prolonged 
exertion. 

The above accounts are brief epitomes of the records of cases 
which have been published in medical journals in different 
countries. The gravity of the nature of each and all of these 
cases is obvious. The suffering of each patient almost defies 
description. But these records show clearly what science has 
been able to accomplish for the alleviation of that suffering. 
It may perhaps be well to mention that in cases of malignant 
disease the removal of the tumour does not always suffice to 
cure the patient. Cancer, unfortunately, tends to recur after 
removal in all parts of the body, and in no organ does it recur 
more frequently than in the brain. But even if the life is not 
saved, surgical intervention delivers the patient from the total 
blindness and agonising headache. which accompany these 
tumours. With the growth of our knowledge of the topography 
of the nervous system the zone of operation is continually 
expanding, so that what but a few years back ranked as an 
impossibility, now finds a recognised place among therapeutical 
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measures. This is especially the case in regard to the cere- 
bellum, formerly believed to be inoperable, while even the 
dangerously and deeply situated pituitary body itself has proved 
not to be beyond the reach of knowledge and skill. 

In The Times of the 9th of March 1909 the successful re- 
moval in Berlin of a large tumour from the pituitary gland was 
recorded as a wonderful achievement. Wonderful it was, but 
the operation had been devised and employed three years before 
in this country, and has since been repeated here in a consider- 
able number of cases. We thus see the limits of the inaccessible 
receding from year to year, and though, from the nature of the 
tasks which it is called upon to undertake, the proportion of 
failures in cerebral surgery may perhaps always be higher than 
in less vital areas of operation, yet on the other hand we must 
remember that every successful case represents not simply the 
setting of a limb or the restoring of a function, but the wresting 
of a human being from death itself. 


SURGERY OF THE SPINAL CORD 


The same guiding lines have assisted the operator in throw- 
ing off the trammels of the past when dealing with the spinal 
cord as with the brain. He no longer need grope in the dark, 
thanks to the light thrown on the scene by animal experiment. 
The lesions, the seats of disease in the spinal cord, can be 
localised by the aid of physiological knowledge, but not without 
it. No amount of clinical experience will teach a surgeon where 
he has to explore the spine to find a tumour. Within the last 
few years the medical journals of every civilised country have 
brought accounts of attempts to remove diseased areas from the 
cord, ani not a few of these have been successful. Lives, not 
single but by tens, if not by hundreds, have been saved, the 
paralysed have been made to walk, and the pain of the suffering 
has been banished. Not in every case, it is true, for that result 
would be superhuman, but in a stately number, a number which 
represents a sensible diminution in the affliction of the race. 


THE SURGERY OF THE NERVES 


Nerves have their diseases like the rest of the body, and 
some of these amenable to surgical treatment. One of these 
conditions—namely, facial neuralgia—and certain forms of its 
treatment, will be dealt with. This form of neuralgia frequently 
proves extremely intractable, and the pain may be so intense 
that the patient cannot follow any occupation, cannot think of 
anything else but the pain, and at last becomes distracted. 
Suicide is not an uncommon termination of a severe attack of 
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this facial neuralgia. Life is a burden under its pangs, and any 
means of relief will be welcomed by the sufferer. Nerve stretch- 
ing only eases temporarily, and applications, narcotics, and 
internal medication are often quite useless. The surgeon- 
physiologist has considered the problem. The facial nerve 
derives its sensory fibres through a ganglion, named the Gas- 
serian ganglion, which is situated deep in the face, behind and 
below the orbit. The ganglion lies in close proximity to the 
base of the skull, and is difficult and dangerous to approach. 
Its functions have been determined by experiment, and the 
capability of removing it has been assured by the same means. 
The removal of this ganglion has been performed for these severe 
neuralgic cases. The operation is difficult, but its success is 
certain. The neuralgia inevitably ceases, and perhaps in no 
class of surgery is the benefit conferred so immediate, so lasting, 
and so appreciated by the patient. Those only who have them- 
selves experienced this form of torture, or have been called upon 
to witness it, can realise the full force of the truth of this 
statement. 

Subsequently to the employment of this method, another 
operation, the outcome of experimental research, has also been 
devised for the relief of this condition. Physiological experiment 
having shown that alcohol exercises a paralysing effect upon the 
peripheral nerves, a method has been devised of injecting the 
affected nerves with alcohol, and so bringing about relief from the 
overwhelming pain. 


What has here been said only tells of a few results; but 
this at all events has been made clear, that even in the formid- 
able field of nervous disease the knowledge acquired by animal 
experiment has been of supreme importance to mankind. 

Whether a human life is to be regarded as more valuable 
than the life of an animal, whether the pain inflicted now on 
a small number of animals is not justified more than a thousand- 
fold by the saving of human pain both now and through all the 
ages to come, are questions which admit of no dogmatic answer. 

In the opinion of the writer, a human life is worth that of 
many animals. Those who have the knowledge and skill should 
therefore continue their experimental investigations. Considera- 
tion for the animals employed should be exercised, and free use 
of the blessed unconsciousness by anaesthesia should be made. 
Investigations carried out in that way must tend toward an 
increase of knowledge, and thus enable the clinician to alleviate 
and prevent pain and suffering, not only in human beings but 
also in all sentient creatures. Knowledge is power! 





H. W. ARmit. 








THE NINETEENTH OLNTUKY 


THE HANDEL FESTIVAL 


Handel is at once so great and so simple that it is only professional 
musicians who cannot understand him.—Samvuet Burizr’s Notebook. 


THE twentieth Triennial Handel Festival at the Crystal Palace, 
held on the 25th, 27th, and 29th of June, entirely falsified the 
predictions of those who prophesied and apparently hoped for 
its failure, and ought to reassure those who wish to see its con- 
tinuance in the future. Not only were the performances, in 
respect of the chorus-singing, perhaps the best that have been 
given, but the audience on the third day, when Messiah was per- 
formed, was one of the largest ever known on these occasions (it 
was said to have been absolutely the largest, but figures are not 
forthcoming), and afforded in itself an impressive spectacle; and 
even The Times, which for some years past has endeavoured to 
belittle the Handel Festivals, seems to have repented, and con- 
cluded a fairly sympathetic criticism with the reflection that it 
would be worth while ‘ to try it again. 

As an enthusiast both for Handel and for the Triennial 
Festivals, I have no quarrel with that phrase. It implies what is 
quite true, that these performances on a vast scale can hardly 
be artistically perfect; that they are an attempt at something 
the complete achievement of which can hardly under all the 
circumstances be realised. But before pointing out why this is 
so, and what improvements are possible, let us face the adversary 
by a judicial statement of the reasons why the Handel Festival, 
_ with whatever unavoidable drawbacks, is nevertheless a fitting 

and rational celebration. In the first place, Handel, who is at 
all events one of the greatest of composers (I call him the 
greatest, though not sans phrase), was practically an English 
musician; he spent nearly all his life here, played his part in 
English society (though he never quite mastered our language), 
and gave us the whole fruits of his genius ;. a special commemora- 
tion of him is therefore only a proper and fitting tribute on the 
part of a grateful country. Secondly, his choral writing is so 
varied and picturesque in dramatic expression, and for the most 
part so broad and simple in its structure, that it combines the 
elements of constant variety of interest with a special suitability 
for effective delivery by a great mass of vocalists. It may be 
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doubted whether any other composer would stand the double test. 
Thirdly, whatever may be said as to certain artistic defects 
inseparable from the performances as at present organised, the 
fact remains that choral singing on this vast scale produces effects 
of overwhelming grandeur and sublimity, which can be realised 
nowhere else, and which are well worth having for their own 
sake, even at the cost of some defects in regard to balance of sound 
and musical detail. Those who scoff at the desire for great 
effects of this kind, as a proof of vulgarity of taste, may be 
reminded that Berlioz, certainly one of the least bourgeois of 
musicians, had an ambition for something of the same kind in 
modern instrumental music, and in his treatise on ‘ Orchestra- 
tion’ gives a kind of specification for an immense band 
(including thirty harps and thirty pianofortes) for which composi- 
tions might be specially written, and which would produce, he 
said, effects ‘ which can be compared to nothing hitherto achieved 
in art.’ 

The most serious musical defect in the Handel Festivals is one 
which might be remedied, the difficulty in the way being probably 
chiefly financial : I mean the disproportion between the numbers 
of the chorus and the band. At the Handel Festival given at 
Westminster Abbey in 1784 the relative numbers were: chorus 
singers, 274; band, 250 (including twenty-six oboes and twenty- 
six bassoons). The chorus here was undoubtedly too small in 
proportion to the band. But at the Crystal Palace we have, 
roughly (precise figures are not given), a chorus of 3500 and a 
band of 500, a good many of the string players in the band being 
probably not very efficient amateurs. The result is that in the 
very numerous cases where Handel relieves the effect of massed 
harmonies for the chorus by decorative figure passages for the 
violins, the latter are not heard at all while the chorus are 
singing, and the true effect is of course not realised. In the 
plague of flies chorus in Israel the whole effect depends on the 
violin passages, and on the delightfully humorous change to a 
moving bass at the point where ‘the locusts came without 
number’; but at the performance hardly anything is heard but 
the choral passages, which are mainly adaptations from 
Stradella’s cantata ; Handel’s own hand is all in the accompani- 
ments, which we cannot hear. A still worse failure from the 
same cause was in the powerful chorus ‘But the waters over- 
whelmed their enemies,’ the climax of the discomfiture of the 
Egyptians ; the sweeping triplet figure for the strings, by which 
Handel, in his characteristically direct and sledge-hammer 
fashion, symbolises the return of the whelming waters, was 
nearly inaudible, and the whole meaning of the composition 
obscured. The reason that the ‘Amen’ chorus in Messiah 
Vou. LXXII—No./426 2E 
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always has such a glorious effect at the Festivals lies not only 
in the inherent greatness of the music, but in the fact that 
we get it complete, as it does not depend upon figured accom- 
paniments, the instruments merely doubling the voice parts 
in unison or octave. It is rather amusing that the Crystal Palace 
Company should give the numbers of band and chorus at the 
old Westminster Abbey Festival, in their programme book of the 
Festival, without apparently perceiving that the facts are a direct 
condemnation of their own provision for the modern Festivals. 
If the band at future Festivals were increased to a thousand, 
and a corresponding five hundred deducted from the chorus, the 
musical result would be far better. The difficulty is probably 
only a financial one. In accompaniments which, from the 
modern point of view, are so simple in form, there would be 
no more difficulty in getting a thousand instrumentalists to play 
together than five hundred; but a considerable proportion of 
them, the wind instrument players especially, would have to 
be paid. Chorus-singers can be got for love; instrumentalists, 
or a certain proportion of them, must be paid. But the gain 
to the musical value of the Festivals would be so great, the pro- 
portionate enlargement of the band would remove such a serious 
artistic defect in the performances, that it really ought to be 
faced. 

A reference to the numbers of the wind instruments at the 
1784 Festival throws light on another modern mistake in the 
execution of Handel’s orchestral compositions and accompani- 
ments. In Handel’s time the oboes (‘hautboys’ they were 
called then) balanced fhe first violins; if there were about a 
dozen violins there would be about the same number of oboes. 
When the orchestral symphony form took its rise, the wind 
instruments had a different and more delicate function in the 
musical picture, and the oboes were reduced to two; but it 
is impossible to give Handel’s orchestral effects in that way. 
This was painfully evident in some of the accompaniments and 
instrumental pieces at the Festival, where there were alternating 
passages for violins and oboes. Those who knew that the oboes 
were there could just hear them by listening attentively, but 
the whole effect of alternation between the instruments was 
destroyed. If Handel’s instrumental effects are to be realised 
we must have the balance of instruments he wrote for. On 
the other hand, the insertion of a mass of brass instruments 
in the orchestra, merely to make more noise in some of the 
choruses, is @ piece of musical vulgarity for which there is not . 
the slightest excuse, and which ought to be sternly eliminated. 
The latter part of the chorus ‘ He is the King of Glory’ was 
completely spoiled by it. This, I am afraid, is a tradition from 
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the days of Costa, who as a conductor was unequalled in his 
power to marshal and control a great mass of performers, but 
whose taste was by no means unexceptionable. It is surpris- 
ing that so refined a musician as Sir F. Cowen should not at 
once have swept this blaring brass out of existence; it is to 
be hoped it will have disappeared at the next Festival; it is 
worth nothing but to ‘split the ears of the groundlings.’ The 
more extensive use of the organ in this year’s Festival, however, 
was a distinct gain; that, in so vast a space, does not contribute 
so much to noise as to weight and mass of sound, and binds 
the whole together; on too many former occasions the organist 
seemed to think that his function consisted in sitting there and 
looking at the keyboard. Occasionally, it is true, the organ 
was put in where it ought not to have been—in the chorus ‘ Great 
Dagon hath subdued our foe,’ for instance, where it weakened 
the expression of fierce pagan jubilation ; that was an error of 
judgment, but not such a serious one as the former habit of 
hardly using the organ at all. This, by the way, was the first 
Handel Festival without an organ concerto—an omission to be 
regretted, since, though the organ concertos for the most part 
are not Handel at his best, they belong essentially to the period ; 
they were among the most popular musical entertainments of 
Handel’s day, and therefore have an historical interest, especially 
considering that they were written for the composer himself to 
play on the organ at public entertainments, where the Sir Plumes 
and Lady Arabellas of the day promenaded, and would perhaps 
cease talking scandal for a minute to hear ‘Mr. Handel’ on 
the organ. 

The precision of the chorus-singing at this year’s Festival was 
remarkable for so vast a body of voices, and shows the serious 
spirit which they brought to their task, for only a careful and 
conscientious attention to the conductor’s beat could ensure this 
precision in a chorus so large that sound takes an appreciable 
time to travel from one extremity of the orchestra to the other. 
A large proportion of the chorus have probably sung through 
three or four Festivals, and this increased familiarity with the 
conditions seems to have rendered it safe to take even some of 
the more florid choruses, such as ‘For unto us’ and ‘ All we 
like sheep,’ at the full pace usually adopted for a chorus of ordi- 
nary size, without any loss of clearness. The performance of these 
two choruses and of the ‘ Horse and his rider’ chorus in Israel 
was a really wonderful instance of pliant and facile execution 
on # great scale. The one chorus which seems to be rather too 
much for them is ‘ Wretched Lovers.’ This has been frequently 
. given at the Festivals, and has always been taken too slowly, 
frog an apparent timidity about the phrase ‘ Behold the monster 
22 
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Polypheme’ which forms the counterpoint, in such a startling 
manner, to the slow subject. It seemed to be thought that there 
was no chance of keeping them together in this except by firing 
off each note separately, so to speak, thereby dislocating the run 
and accent of the phrase; and this year, as if to justify this 
treatment, we found the music printed, to use a technical phrase, 
‘by augmentation,’ all the notes twice the length they were 
originally written, so that the semiquavers in the counterpoint 
become quavers. This no doubt represents the way the Festival 
chorus sing it, but it is a most unwarrantable alteration, and 
quite distorts the composer’s intention. It is meant to go fast : 
that is essential to its proper expression; and considering what 
was accomplished with some of the other rapid choruses, I cannot 
help thinking that, with close attention to the conductor’s beat, 
they ought to be able to sing ‘Wretched Lovers’ at the pace 
intended by the composer, and that it would even be easier to 
sing it accurately at that pace, because the proper ictus and swing 
of the phrases would be preserved. As it is done at the Festival, 
it does not represent Handel’s intention in one of his most 
remarkable and poetic compositions ; and it was the only failure 
in that sense. A new feature in this year’s Festival was the 
beautiful effect of the piano and pianissimo singing which the 
conductor managed to get, in appropriate places, from his vast 
choir. A less desirable novelty was the totally unwarrantable 
alteration of time, introducing a slow rallentando, at the words 
‘The kingdoms of this world’ in the ‘ Hallelujah’ chorus. If 
Handel had meant that, he would have marked it so ; to introduce 
it is to bring a touch of modern sentimentality into a composition 
in which it is quite out of place. Sir F. Cowen is unquestionably, 
in a general sense, the best Festival conductor since Costa; the 
success of the last two Festivals is largely due to his leadership ; 
but he was setting a very bad precedent in tampering with 
Handel’s idea. 

On the ‘ Selection ’ day some fine and little-known solos from 
the operas were introduced, as well as a couple of characteristic 
dances from Rodrigo—fresh indications of the wealth of beautiful 
music which must be hidden in the scores of Handel’s long series 
of operas—once the delight of ‘the town,’ which struggled for 
places to hear them in Vanbrugh’s heavy little opera-house in 
the Haymarket—now relegated to the shelves of musical libraries. 
Would it not be possible to revive one or two of these operas? 
The experiment might prove unexpectedly interesting and even 
successful. 

The appearance of Mme. Donalba as an oratorio singer 
excited some interest; her voice is not equal to the situa- 
tion, and her singing of ‘ Let the bright seraphim’ was only a 
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partial success; but she showed her sound training in the un- 
accompanied recitatives in ‘As from the power of sacred lays.* 
There is no more crucial test of the musician-like quality in a 
singer than the perfectly true delivery, in a large hall, of these 
unaccompanied, unadorned recitatives, in long notes, with which 
Handel preluded this and one or two others of his great choruses ; 
and Mme. Donalba came out of it triumphantly; that her 
voice was not powerful enough to give them their full effect was 
not her fault. For the rest, there was some good, but hardly any 
great singing; even Mme. Clara Butt did not rise to the true 
prophetic fervour in ‘ Return, O God of Hosts’; and as for 
what are called bravura songs (and Handel’s are at once the 
finest and the most exacting of that class of song ever written), 
it is curious and a little sad to see an audience wild with enthu- 
siasm over performances which thirty years ago we should have 
regarded as second-rate. The tremendously difficult air ‘The 
enemy said ’ was very creditably got through, but one had the full 
sense of its difficulty, whereas with Sims Reeves one had no sense 
of its being difficult at all: he seemed to revel in it, and no one 
who heard it could ever forget the electrical effect produced by his 
delivery of the two detached phrases near the bottom of the 
second page, ‘The enemy said—I will pursue,’ with the rush 
up, by a ‘ portamento,’ to his great shout on the high A at the 
beginning of the second phrase. So with that splendid show 
air ‘Rejoice greatly’ in Messiah; we never hear it brilliantly 
and fluently sung, with every note distinct; it is got through, 
that is all. It is possible that there may presently be a reaction 
in favour of oratorio, now so much neglected; if there is, and 
if there are at present any young students in soprano, tenor, or 
bass singing, who will take up oratorio as the singers of older 
generations used to take it up—viz. giving years of study to the 
absolute perfecting of their vocal execution—those young singers 
will have a great future before them. 

In a recent article in these pages on ‘ Oratorio versus Opera,’ * 
which seems to have made some good people very angry, I 
mentioned that I had made out the full facts as to the extent 
and nature of Handel’s borrowings from other composers in 
Israel, about which there has been a good deal of misconception. 
I should like to put these on record in the pages of this Review ; 
they are facts, not opinions, and as such have their value. The 
two works from which Handel borrowed for what may be called 
the ‘ padding ’ of his oratorio are a cantata attributed to Stradella, 
and a Magnificat bearing the name of a certain Erba, of whom 
little is known. In my own copy of Israel I have every bar 
which is not Handel’s marked ; the detail could not all be given 
1 April 1912. 
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here, but the main facts can. The movements marked ‘original ’ 
in the following list are those which were specially composed for 
the oratorio; two or three which are entirely Handel’s are 
adapted from other compositions of his own. This is how the 


list stands : 


Chorus. 
Chorus. 


Air. 


Choruses. 


Chorus. 


Choruses. 


Duet. 


Chorus. 
Chorus. 


‘ And the Children of Israel’ (original). 

‘They loathed to drink’ (adapted and shortened from an 
organ fugue of his own, though it sounds exactly as if 
suggested by the words). 

‘ Their land brought forth frogs’ (original, and not worth 
very much). 

‘ He spake the word ’ (the voice parts mainly from Stradella ; 
the characteristic accompaniment original). 

‘ He gave them hailstones’ (part of the opening symphony 
and the choral phrase ‘mingled with—the hail,’ from 
Stradella ; the whole treatment and development Handel’s). 

‘ He sent a thick darkness’ (original). 

‘ He smote all the first-born’ (from one of his own organ 
compositions). 

‘But as for His people’ (the pretty pastoral bit, ‘ He led 
them,’ from Stradella ; all the rest original). 

‘ Egypt was glad ’ (a vocal setting of an archaic organ piece 
by Kerl, given in Hawkins’s History of Music. Handel 
probably thought it would sound well as a chorus; it 
suits the words exactly). 

‘ He rebuked the Red Sea,’ ‘ He led them through the deep,’ 
‘But the waters overwhelmed,’ ‘And Israel saw’ 
(original). 

‘ And believed the Lord’ (the opening subject, and about a 
dozen bars further, from Stradella ; the rest original). 

‘ Moses and the Children of Israel,’ ‘I will sing unto the 
Lord ’ (original). 

‘The Lord is my strength’ (largely from Erba, but some of 
the phrases much improved by Handel). 

‘ He is my God’ (mainly from Erba). 

‘ And I will exalt Him ’ (the authenticity of this has not been 
questioned, but I do not think it is Handel’s. It is a 
rather dull chorus in the strict Church style, and the 
original movements in the work show that Handel was in 
no humour for writing in the Church style at the time. 
It is probably another borrowed movement which has not 
been traced). 

‘ The Lord is a man of war’ (an extraordinary composition. 
The opening symphony based on a passage from a ‘ Te 
Deum’ by Urio, previously used by Handel in the ‘ Det- 
tingen Te Deum’; the vocal parts largely from a duet of 
Erba’s, interspersed with long passages of Handel’s own ; 
the whole fused into one grand flowing composition, with- 
out an apparent break in its continuity. The Erba pas- 
sages are mere dry bones; it is Handel who has breathed 
the breath of life into them). 

‘ The depths have covered them ’ (six bars in the middle from 
Erba, beginning at the top of page 100 in Novello’s edition ; 
the rest original). 
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Chorus. ‘Thy right hand, O Lord’ (the first four bars a suggestion 
from Erba; the rest original). 

Chorus.  ‘ And in the greatness ’ (original). 

Chorus. ‘ Thou sentest forth ’ (entirely from Erba). 

Chorus. ‘And with the blast’ (the phrase to ‘the waters were 
gathered ’ is Erba’s; the rest original). 

Air. ‘ The enemy said ’ (original). 

Air. ‘Thou didst blow’ (Handel’s, but possibly not written 
specially for Israel). 

Chorus. ‘ Who is like unto Thee?’ (original). 

Chorus. ‘ The earth swallowed them ’ (entirely from Erba). 

Duet. ‘Thou in Thy mercy’ (suggested by Erba, and not made 
very much of by Handel). 

Chorus. ‘ The people shall hear’ (original, and one of his greatest 
inspirations). 

Duet. ‘Thou in Thy mercy ’ (original). 

Chorus. ‘The Lord shall reign’ (from here to the end original, 
including the repetition of the glorious fugue, ‘ I will sing 
unto the Lord ’). 

It will be seen that everything that makes the epic greatness 
of Israel is Handel’s; the borrowed movements, except perhaps 
Kerl’s canzone, are the dull portions. Why did Handel borrow 
them at all? I think it was simply because he thought them 
worth preserving. The man who wrote Messiah, which is all 
original work, in a little more than a fortnight, could certainly 
not have been, in Rosalind’s phrase, ‘ gravelled for lack of 
matter’; and making Kerl’s canzone vocal as a chorus was really 
a very interesting experiment. He could never have wished to 
pass them off as his own; they were not nearly as good work as 
his own, as he must have known very well. But in those days 
there was no such thing as a programme analysis to explain 
matters. Nor did Shakespeare explain to his audiences where 
he got his plots, or the songs which he introduced into his plays ; 
nor did Beaumont and Fletcher explain that parts of Two Noble 
Kinsmen were Shakespeare’s. Nowadays, no doubt, such 
proceedings would be ‘fiat burglary.’ But it is nonsense to 
say that the borrowings in Israel can affect our estimation of 
Handel’s genius. He did not improve it thereby; on the con- 
trary, if he had written it all himself it would have been a still 
greater work ; the borrowings to a certain extent spoil it. 

In placing at the head of this article the somewhat drastic 
comment of the author of Erewhon, I am not inviting the 
reader to accept it as literally true. But there is a good deal 
of truth in it. Musicians and critics of the present day are so 
much occupied with problems of musical construction (a position 
almost forced on our notice in every programme analysis) that 
they seem rather to have forgotten that poetic expression, after 
all, is the real end of music, and that construction is only a 
means to that end. They find Handel simpler and less recondite 
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in construction than Bach, and jump to the conclusion that he 
is inferior, or not worth so much serious attention. The truth is 
possibly that he is above their comprehension, not below it ; that 
they fail to realise the greatness and variety of his poetic con- 
ception and expression. My own love for Bach dates from the 
time when I was still at school, and spent my play-hours in 
learning his organ fugues; and it is a love that has never altered. 
But Bach has now become a fashion, and I decline to join in 
an indiscriminate and sometimes rather ignorant worship of 
everything, great and small, that he produced. Of course there 
has been, in times past, an equally undiscriminating and still more 
ignorant worship of Handel, by people who thought it the right 
thing ; just as many people talk of Shakespeare as our greatest 
poet, who have hardly read any of his plays. All that is mis- 
chievous and absurd, and has done a great deal of harm. But 
all that does not alter the fact that Handel, in his oratorios, in 
the wonderful manner in which he has entered into and expressed 
the most varied feelings and emotions of the human heart, is 
something more than a mere musician—he is a great poet. 

A friend of mine who is an amateur of more than usual 
acquirements, and whose general sympathies are with modern 
music (Brahms especially), told me one day he had been to hear 
Messiah, which he had not heard for twenty years. I was 
naturally interested to know how it struck him, on coming back 
to it after so long an interval. He said, ‘I think the production 
of that work in a fortnight is the greatest achievement of human 
genius on record.’ I think he was right; it may dispute the 
palm with the Sistine Chapel, at all events. And if those who are 
fond of pointing out all the things that Handel did not do, would 
give their minds to trying to understand a little better what he 
did and what he meant by it, I suggest that it would be a more 


profitable occupation. 
H. Heatacote StaTHAM. 











A WORD FOR SMALL OWNERSHIP 
IN REPLY TO LORD LINCOLNSHIRE 


Time and the upward drag of high position have no effect upon 
the buoyant spirit of the Marquess of Lincolnshire, so long known 
as Lord Carrington. His article called ‘ Rival Land Policies,’ 
in the June number of this Review, is in the best 
vein of his traditional and assiduous cheerfulness. It recalls 
the most agreeable periods of his gubernatorial gaiety, when 
all men were at their ease in the presence of the popular and 
generous Governor of New South Wales. No one could say 
that as Lord Chamberlain he was misplaced, and no one would 
suggest that, as a commentator upon the policy of a department 
which he no longer controls, his present irresponsibility is un- 
suited to him. Lord Lincolnshire finds matter for mirth in 
the fact that Mr. Jesse Collings, Mr. Ellis Barker and myself, 
advocates of small freeholds, are townsmen and are not agri- 
cultural experts, and, therefore, the Unionist party must be 
commiserated on the consequent misdirection of this portion— 
and it is but a portion—of its land and agricultural policy. It 
was the present Lord Spencer who said that he was not an 
agricultural labourer; but Lord Lincolnshire does not need to 
give the public any such shy assurance: he can be understood 
without that advertisement. It does not follow, however, that 
as an agricultural landlord he is a more perfect guide in matters 
of the land than any other of those owners of land who, accord- 
ing to his own party, never put forward a view that is not 
selfish and non-progressive. Must one have been born in a 
stable to understand horses, or brought up in Cork to under- 
stand Ireland? If so, poor Mr. Birrell! Mr. Lloyd George 
was, I believe, a solicitor ; he is now Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Mr. Winston Churchill was a soldier; he is now First Lord 
of the Admiralty. Mr. McKenna was a lawyer; he has been 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury, Minister of Education, 
First Lord of the Admiralty, and is now Home Secretary. Mr. 
Runciman was brought up in shipping circles, he was concerned 
with the sea; he is now an authority on mangel-wurzels and 
foot-and-mouth disease, though it might be said by the cynical 
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that he is still more or less at sea. But no such considerations 
as these could check the joyous certainty of Lord Lincolnshire’s 
reflections on political fitness, and ] am much obliged to him 
for opening up the question of small ownership with such aplomb. 
In Australia it was affectionately said by a fellow-Governor of 
the then Lord Carrington, who admired his availability for 
the opening of a concert at Woollahra or a bazaar at Wagga 
Wagga, that he would go a hundred miles to open a tin of 
sardines; and I am proud to be included in his opening cere- 
monies. Hearing the report of a back-block wedding, where 
the bridegroom was taking to himself his seventh wife, another 
Governor said to me ‘There is only one thing necessary to 
make the thing complete—a telegram of condolence from Lord 
Carrington with a cheque for five pounds!’ Which shows that 
even in Australia Lord Lincolnshire was regarded as a watchful 
and well-disposed public servant. 

In a few bright sentences he disposes of Lord Dunmore’s 
Small Ownership and National Land Bank Bill, introduced into 
the House of Lords last year. This is how he speaks of it : 


This Bill was pulverised by Lord Belper, speaking on behalf of the 
County Councils’ Association, and by Lord Faber, on behalf of the bankers, 
and, though it received the barren compliment of a second reading, nothing 
more has been heard of it. 


I think I remember that Lord Lincolnshire also had a Bill 
which had a second reading, and yet nothing more was heard 
of it, in its original form. He brought in a measure called ‘ The 
Small Holdings and Allotments Bill,’ which rescinded the terms 
of the Acts of 1907 and 1908 that land should not be taken 
from holders of less than fifty acres. Lord Carrington’s Bill 
made it possible to take from a small farmer of fifty acres half 
his possessions. When the Bill came to the Committee stage, 
however, he backed out and down, and was only saved from 
everlasting confusion by Lord Clinton moving an amendment 
which removed from the operations of the Act of 1907-8 holders 
of less than fifty acres in one holding, or of sixty acres in two 
or more holdings. It was on this occasion that Lord Carring- 
ton said that ‘ perhaps his Bill went a little too far,’ and that 
‘it might have been misunderstood.’ At any rate, Lord 
Dunmore’s Bill has not been operated on and given a new 
diaphragm. 

I took occasion when Lord Dunmore’s Bill was criticised by 
Lord Belper and Lord Faber to reply to them in the public 
Press. Lord Lincolnshire says that the Bill was ‘ pulverised ’ 
by Lord Belper and Lord Faber. Let us see. Lord Dunmore’s 
Bill provided that the County Councils should take the adminis- 
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trative responsibility and 20 per cent. of the financial re- 
sponsibility. Lord Belper objected to this, on the ground that 
it would throw too much work upon those already overworked 
bodies. How that could be, when the County Councils now 
assume the whole of the financial responsibility and do the whole 
of the administrative work, under the Small Holdings Act of 
1908, I am still unable to understand. Lord Belper was not 
authorised on behalf of the County Councils to say that they 
would not take that responsibility, and he did not say a single 
word which would show the proposal to be intrinsically unsound. 
Lord Faber was a little more definite. His complaint against 
Lord Dunmore’s Bill was that the land bank could not make 
the business of loaning to small owners pay unless it charged 
from 4% to 5 per cent. interest, reserving 14 per cent. for the 
bank charges. I pointed out then, and I point out again, that 
the Landschaften of Germany borrow money-at 3, 34, and 3} per 
cent., and their bonds command practically the same price as 
Government bonds bearing the same interest ; and as a rule these 
banks lend money at about 4 per cent. more than they pay for 
it. The Polish Land Banks, .which work in rivalry to the 
Prussian Government’s land-purchase schemes, are able to lend 
money for land purchase on as good terms, and often at more 
generous terms, than the State banks—namely, 4 per cent., of 
which 3} per cent. is interest and } per cent. is sinking fund. 
Again, the Caisse Centrale of the Boerenbond in Belgium issues 
bonds at 3} per cent., at which price they rank as securities of 
the first order, and it lends through its subsidiary local banks at 
3} per cent. This institution has no Government support, and 
yet it is able to lend at a profit of } per cent. When Lord Faber 
said that the British Land Bank could not lend on a less margin 
than 14 per cent., with a Government guarantee behind it, he 
was unduly pessimistic. One thing is certain—that nothing said 
by Lord Belper or Lord Faber, whatever width of prejudice it 
represented, ‘ pulverised ’ Lord Dunmore’s Bill. 

Nothing could be more enlivening than the complacent way 
in which Lord Lincolnshire cites foreign experience in condemna- 
tion of small ownership. He quotes M. Leconteux, Professor 
of Rural Economy, and M. Lafargue, to show that peasant pro- 
prietary in France is in a desperate condition. I do not know 
whether M. Leconteux and M. Larfargue are superior to all 
prejudice or not, but it will be agreed that Sir Francis Bertie, 
our Ambassador in France, might be called an unprejudiced com- 
mentator. In Despatch 188, Commercial, 1906, Sir Francis 
Bertie writes thus : 

Large regions exist in France, in which large properties would never 
pay, where the land yields its full return, thanks to the individual and 
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minute care given to it by the proprietor, and in which the peasant 
proprietor earns 10 per cent. on his capital, where the tenant farmer or 
metayer could not extract more than 3 per cent. 


M. de Méline, ex-Prime Minister of France, who perhaps 
is not the same independent authority as Sir Francis Bertie, but 
is quite as independent as M. Leconteux or M. Lafargue, and 
much more distinguished, I assume, speaks of the peasant under 
socialistic land nationalisation as follows : 


He will be at once the serf of the land and of the Government. He 
will be condemned all his life to turn in the same circle from which he can 
never escape, since he cannot sell his land, nor let it, nor give it away. 
He will do just enough to make a profit; he will take care not to bring 
the land to perfection, or to make improvements from which the return 
may be long delayed, for fear that his successors, and not he, may reap 
the benefit. The most obvious result of this wonderful Socialistic system 
will be the progressive impoverishment of the soil, a reduction in the 
national capital, and a return to the pastoral condition with all its 
poverty and misery. 


If M. de Méline’s words criticise or attack any policy, they 
criticise and attack the policy, authorised and unauthorised, of 
the so-called Liberal party now in power in England; for in 
1906 Mr. Lloyd George said, 

Nationalisation of land, it must come. 


Also at Doncaster, on the Ist of March 1907, Lord Crewe, 
speaking of the restoration of agriculture, said : 


They could not settle this question by any system of creating small 
proprietors. .. . It was essentially a matter for settlement on Socialistic 


lines. 


Mr. Lewis Harcourt further expounded the Liberal policy 
in the House of Commons on the 12th of June 1907, by saying : 


Tenancy under a public authority, and the acquisition of land under 
that authority, is the most satisfactory solution of the question. 


What is all this but land nationalisation, which is Socialism 
in excelsis ! 

Italy, Lord Lincolnshire also cites as a country plunged in 
misery by its policy of small ownership. Lord Lincolnshire 
does nothing more than make quotations from two sources, but 
nothing that he ‘quotes goes to show that the cause of the agri- 
cultural decline is small ownership, though it would indicate 
that agriculture in Italy is in a bad way. Yet the Banche 
Popolari, or Luzzati Banks, founded in 1864 with a capital of 
281., had in 1906 a capital of 5,320,0001., with deposits amounting 
to 28,000,000/. I should like further evidence than that offered 
by Lord Lincolnshire before I become convinced that the agri- 
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cultural decline in Italy is due to small ownership, and I reject 
absolutely his citation of Denmark as an example of the evils of 
small ownership. 

Sir Rider Haggard, who is an unprejudiced authority, and 
who in his early book Rural England favoured tenancy rather 
than ownership, after having studied the Danish agricultural 
problem, made up his mind that co-operation must be the basis 
of any real success in agriculture, and that co-operation could only 
take real root under a system of ownership. In his later book, 
Rural Denmark, Sir Rider Haggard considers the question why 
so many English farmers fail through not making the most of 
their land. He finds one reason in the fact that men take farms 
larger than their capital justifies. He comments as follows : 


Sometimes he [the farmer] hopes that a few lucky seasons may put 
him on his feet. Sometimes, too, at the back of his mind works the know- 
ledge that after all he is but a yearly tenant. But in my view the chief 
cause is that not ene British farmer in twenty owns the land he tills. If 
he did, he would look at things very differently. He would know, in the 
modern catchword, that he must either ‘ get on or get out’; and that if he 
got out, his run-down property would fetch little on sale, and be almost 
valueless to let. So he would get on, actuated thereto by the ‘ Magic of 
Ownership.’ 


Official figures show that out of 1859 small owners created in 
Denmark between 1899 and 1904 there have been only four 
failures, and the latest official statement is that there have been 
only a very few cases of failure among 5000 small owners created 
up to 1910. 

This corresponds with the remarkable figures from Prussia. 
In East Prussia over 600,000 acres have been allotted to slightly 
over 17,000 German settlers’ families, and it is officially stated 
that the total number of forced sales during seventeen years was 
thirty, or slightly over 1 per cent.; while most of these failures 
occurred when the settlements were first formed and experience 
was wanting. 

As to the effect of these settlements in Prussia on the human 
and cattle population, the following official table is given : 















Inhabitants before —_ Inhabitants after 
Settlement Settlement 
Nessin 182 381 
Purnow . 287 557 
Korkenhagen 129 267 
Mesekenhagen 132 283 





When Lord Lincolnshire waves a cap and bells over the 
obsequies of ownership as he sees it, he should have turned his 
attention to Germany, where both as to the acquisition of large 
farms by sitting tenants and the settlement of land by small 
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ownership agriculture has been made to flourish. In Germany 
the number of persons engaged in agriculture per thousand of 
population is 160; in the United Kingdom it is 56 per thousand, 
in Austria-Hungar) it is 314, in France it is 312, and in 
Belgium 110. 

In his article Tord Lincolnshire also makes the remarkable 
statement that under a system of tenancy in England the highest 
productive capacity of the world has been reached. He says : 


We have succeeded in obaining a larger return of agricultural produce 
per acre than is the case in any other country. 


What does he say to the following figures quoted by Mr. 
Christopher Turnor, whose illuminating book, Land Problems 
and National Welfare, he ought to read : 


Production of Foodstuffs 
Per Acre Per Head of Population 


d. £ 8 d, 

Belgium 2 : : 0 12 0 O (nearly) 
Denmark : . : * 0 1510 0 
France : ‘ ; v= 0 13 0 0 
Germany = ; 0 710 0 


Great Britain (nearly). . 4°00 414 0 


I quite agree with Mr. Jesse Collings, in his able article in 
this Review for July, that there is an audacity in Lord 
Lincolnshire’s statements concerning the condition of peasant 
proprietors in France which is little less than startling to anyone 
who has studied France. Mr. Collings’ refutation of the learned 
Professor of the French Institute—whose name, it appears, is not 
to be found in the official list—by a much higher authority, 
namely, the late Minister of Agriculture, M. Ruau—sufficiently 
supports Sir Francis Bertie and M. de Méline, without further 
reference. Undoubtedly, as Lord Lincolnshire says, sudivision 
of land in France has been as much of a handicap as it has been 
the friend of intensive culture, but that the same kind of sub- 
division would occur in England, if the policy of small ownership 
were pursued, has no foundation in reason. The French law of 
inheritance makes for subdivision; the French do not emigrate, 
and that further makes for subdivision. The French crowd 
closer and closer upon the soil because of non-emigration, and 
through hereditary predisposition, and that greatly complicates 
the problem. 

That there should be dark spirits in France who take a 
pessimistic view of French peasant proprietorship is of course 
natural. There are bright spirits in England who take a roseate 
view of agriculture here, and one cannot read Lord Lincolnshire’s 
article without feeling that he lives in prismatic unrealities where 
agriculture is concerned. 
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It would be one of the most curious manifestations of 
modern times that the Liberal party should be the advocate of 
the old aristocratic system of tenancy as against the old 
individualistic Radical idea of ownership, were it not that we 
know the new Radical idea of tenancy is a county council or 
State tenancy, organised upon socialistic lines, leading up to com- 
plete land nationalisation. The Unionist party remains what it 
always was—a friend to the tenant. The Unionist party does not 
disbelieve in tenancy, and it would be folly for any reformer 
within the Unionist party to condemn tenancy wholesale. - 
Undoubtedly there are large numbers of sitting tenants in a large 
way who are much better off as tenants, and have less anxiety, 
than if they were owners. Landlords have made their improve- 
ments for them ; they give abatements of rent in bad times ; they 
have performed for them the office of a credit bank, a source of 
financial support and supply. 

That is not the point at issue, however, and Lord Lincolnshire 
curiously confuses the argument in this connexion. What I and 
others have said is that in the present day estates are being 
offered for sale and broken up, and the sitting tenant is displaced, 
because he has not the money to buy the land on which he is 
living and which he has worked. 

Mr. Jesse Collings’ B.il enables the sitting tenant to get an 
advance from the State for the purchase of his farm. During 
the years 1907 to 1910, in several of the southern counties, there 
were broken up and sold estates representing 84,477 acres, and 
twenty-two of these estates exceeded 1000 acres in extent. 
These figures were supplied to me by a single firm of land agents 
long established in the South of England, and they add to their 
report the following words: ‘ We could collect particulars of 
a vast number of additional estates.’ 

This is only an indication of what is happening, and 
Lord Lincolnshire’s suggestion that, if small ownership were 
established again on any scale, what happened fifty years ago 
would happen again—that all would be greedily bought up by 
hungry landlords—is without any basis of sense. The day is 
gone when the possession of land means great political and 
social power; when landowners are constantly adding to their 
estates with a sentimental devotion and an equally high sense of 
responsibility. Land has lost much of its political power, and 
it is no longer thought indispensable to social prestige. On 
every hand landowners are selling. 

Debt used to be one of the sources of the downfall of the small 
owner, and Lord Lincolnshire triumphantly declares that the 
awful burden of debt will ruin him again if State-aided or land- 
bank-aided purchase is established. As a waver of the black 
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flag, Lord Lincolnshire is unconvincing. The difference between 
a yearly debt in the form of rent which a tenant must pay or else 
vacate his land, and a yearly annuity not greater in amount which 
a small owner must pay—though he need not necessarily vacate 
his land, because if he has been on it for some time, and has been 
paying yearly annuities, he has a financial credit which a tenant 
has not got—is not very evident. All rent is debt, and if you like 
to call it a cloud, it is always a cloud, as the income-tax is always 
a cloud. The chief thing is, Are you able to pay?—and that is 
what would concern the small owner just as much as, and not 
more than, it concerns the tenant. Under the Small Holdings Act 
of 1908 the poor County Council tenant was obliged to pay not 
only the rent, but a yearly sum sufficient to provide a sinking fund 
to cover the cost of the land. It was only when some of us 
pointed out and drove home the cruelty of this proceeding that 
the law was changed—and very reluctantly changed—by the 
Government to which Lord Lincolnshire belonged. We of the 
Unionist party who desire small ownership do so upon this 
ground : We do not wish to abolish tenancy ; but we do wish to 
have a land policy so broad, so elastic, that it will give oppor- 
tunities for those who do not want to become tenants of the State 
or of the County Councils, and yet wish to work the soil for 
themselves. 

There is no reason why large tenancies as they now exist 
should not continue; there is also no reason why—as the 
Haversham Committee reported—sitting tenants should not be 
given credit wherewith to buy their land ; and there is no reason 
why small ownership should not be added to our system. I do 
not say, and have never said, that it will succeed everywhere in 
England. There are districts which are only suited for large 
farms, which are not suited to the intensive culture of small 
holdings. I am also sure that small ownership will best succeed 
in settlements at first, and this applies equally to small tenancies ; 
and neither small tenancies nor small ownership will succeed 
without co-operation and co-operative credit. Belgium, 
Germany, Denmark, are three countries in which co-operative 
credit has been the solution of the agricultural problem, and to 
these countries must be added Russia, where, when serfdom was 
abolished just fifty years ago, the land was granted to rural 
communes in collective possession, the peasants living on it as 
tenants of these local authorities. This condition and policy 
realised Mr. Lloyd George’s doctrine of communal ownership as 
the solution of the agrarian problem. But it did not succeed, and 
the total debt of the ex-serfs at the beginning of January 1906 
amounted to over 173,000,000/. It was then decided to open 
up to these communal tenants the way to ownership, and the 
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Russian Peasants’ Banks were employed as the agents of “the 
new policy. The banks were authorised to buy land themselves 
directly from the owners and re-sell in lots to the peasants. The 
terms of loans were made for 554 years, and the annual 
instalments were reduced to 44 per cent. The result was that 
land purchase increased enormously, In 1905 the Peasants’ 
Banks lent 3,300,000/., and in 1907 they lent nearly 11,500,0001. 
This money went to the poorest classes of peasants, and the loans 
granted averaged 94 per cent. of the value of the land, while 
nearly 20 per cent. of the borrowers were landless applicants 
and about 60 per cent. had holdings running from two and a-half 
to eighteen acres of land. From the 1st of January 1906 to the 
31st of December 1909, the land sold in lots amounted to nearly 
5,000,000 acres. It was estimated that at the end of 1911 about 
507,000 small ownerships would have been created in Russia. 
M. Stolypin, the Russian Prime Minister, condemns the idea 
of State ownership of land. ‘Collective possession,’ he says, ‘ is 
embarrassing for agriculture, and land reform is to be brought 
about by creating and strengthening private property.’ 

Take Denmark. From 1900, when the Danish Government 
began to give financial assistance for the establishment of small 
freeholds, over 5000 peasant farms had been established up to 
the middle of 1910. The amount advanced by the State Bank 
from 1900 to 1909-10 was nearly 1,200,0001. 

With co-operation as it exists in Denmark and elsewhere, 
and with co-operative credit through Raiffeisen societies, the 
position of the small owner would be very different from what it 
was fifty years ago; and great as are the difficulties in the way 
of small ownership, they are not greater than those which attend 
small tenancy; while as a national asset ownership is vastly 
higher, since it means the development of individual responsi- 
bility, character, and healthy ambition. 

Lord Lincolnshire sees a great advantage in what he calls the 
‘mobility’ of tenancy. Mobility may sometimes be necessary, 
but is it a thing to be eagerly encouraged, and is not Lord 
Lincolnshire aware of the easy mobility of ownership in 
Germany, in Canada, or the United States? Because a man 
owes something upon a piece of land, there should be no more 
difficulty in selling—if the land is of value—than if it was all paid 
for. Lord Lincolnshire says, in regard to this: 

Under the ownership system he must find a purchaser for his holding, 
he has to accept the market price of the day, and he may be able to 
move only by sacrificing a considerable part of the capital he has sunk in his 
holding. 


Certainly he has to accept the market price of the day, but the 
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tenant of a county council, if he has made improvements—which, 
by the way, he cannot make without the assent and permission 
of the council—can only sell to his successor improvements 
at the market price! Lord Lincolnshire talks about the 
happy position of the tenant whose landlord makes the improve- 
ments on the farm he leases. In this he can only be thinking 
of the sitting tenant; but what about the small tenants of the 
county councils of whom so many thousands have been created 
under the Small Holdings Act of 1908? 

Have county councils been found to be the givers of good 
gifts, the makers of improvements for the small tenants? The 
State will either not execute improvements, or will charge the 
tenant up to the hilt for them, which amounts to the same thing. 
One good point Lord Lincolnshire does make, and it is this. 
He says: 

One of the principal objects in providing small holdings is to supply 
an agricultural ladder, so that a man who begins by making a success of a 
small allotment may gradually rise until he becomes the tenant of a large 
farm. 


There is much in that, but it must not be forgotten that in 
order to increase his holding the tenant must have increased his 
own personal capital to enable him to work the extended pro- 
perty ; and with no heavier burdens than those the tenant bears 
would the small owner increase his purchase. The size of a 
piece of property is not the test of the wealth that flows from it. 
In Belgium as much is got out of one acre by intensive culture 
as out of many acres here. 

Opening the Small Holdings and Country Life Exhibition at 
the Crystal Palace last year, Lord Lincolnshire said : 

The small holder should aim at large profits. A large farmer might be 
content with profits of 21. or 31. an acre, but a small holder should aim 
at 101. or 15/. an acre profit by adopting intensive methods and growing 
the best-paying crops. 


Quite so. Then, if by intensive culture a small farm can 
be made to pay five times as much as a large farm, where is the 
particular advantage of ‘the agricultural ladder’ which will 
enable a tenant to work a large property? 

The truth is, we are trying to farm with a few men on a 
grand scale. In countries like Germany, Denmark, Russia, 
Belgium, and France, they are farming with a great number of 
men on @ small scale. With them the farm is regarded as a 
factory, and agriculture as a manufacturing industry, to which all 
the resources of science and the infinite pains of the small 
cultivator must be applied to get adequate results. What is 
needed is organisation upon a large scale, either for small tenancy 
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or for small ownership. Small ownership carefully organised and 
carried out, as it has been by the settlers’ societies in Germany 
and by the parcelling-out banks of Austria-Hungary, will give 
us that which we need more than anything else—small men upon 
the soil and more intensive culture. 

Lord Lincolnshire charges Unionists with a political rather 
than a moral and industrial object. He suggests that, to us, 
small ownership has its lure, only because we think it is 
obstructive to Socialism. The reply might easily be a jibe con- 
cerning the lure of land nationalisation and the single tax, 
but I forgo the temptation. Those who think as I do, advocate 
small ownership for its social, industrial, and national advantages 
before all else. No policy which was so artificial as to have only 
a political purpose could have any length of life. But this policy 
of small ownership has been tried; it has been pursued with 
organised national effort, backed by Government policy, in neigh- 
bouring lands which, like Denmark, once poverty-stricken and 
not able to feed themselves, now feed us, who first taught them 
what scientific agriculture means. 

One of the most remarkable results of ownership as distinct 
from tenancy may be found in Ireland. Everyone knows the 
progress of Irish prosperity under co-operation so splendidly 
devised by Sir Horace Plunkett, united with the effect of the 
Wyndham Land Purchase Act of 1903. Between 1881 and 
1891 the population of Ireland decreased by over 470,000 people ; 
between 1901 and 1911 the population only fell by 76,824! 
Ownership and co-operation had the commanding share in this. 

It is to my mind a real pity that we cannot keep the-question 
of agriculture and the land out of the fierce arena of party 
politics. Since things are as they are, however, and since Lord 
Lincolnshire must write critically of those who think as I do, 
we must in return show the weakness or the fallacy underlying 
his own arguments and the arguments of those who, in the end, 
will probably break his heart politically—for Mr. Lloyd George 
and his fanatical lieutenants do not mean what Lord Lincoln- 
shire means, which is the preservation of private tenancy as 
it has existed over generations in this country, supplemented 
by county council tenancy. They—the revolutionists—mean 
socialistic occupancy of the land and crushing taxes which may 
yet drive Lord Lincolnshire to buy a ten-mile sheep-run in 
Australia, where, I am quite sure, he would be happy among the 
people who very properly admired him when he was Governor of 


New South Wales. 
GILBERT PARKER. 
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THE UNIONIST PARTY AND THE 
SMALL HOLDINGS ACT 


SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR A TEMPORARY ALTERNATIVE POLICY 


In theory there are certain questions that lie outside the domain 
of party politics. The need for a strong Navy and for a healthy, 
well-housed, and contented peasantry is admitted cheerfully on 
both sides of the House ; each represents an ideal for which men 
strive, quite irrespective of the trend of their political opinions. 
The papers published in the June and July issues ' of this Review 
show that the cause of the farmer and his labourer is dear to 
politicians, though their view of it is coloured by their profes- 
sion and they are apt to discuss it as an abstract rather than a 
living issue. 

Statesmen are aware that a manufacturing country like ours 
has to contend against many disadvantages. The countryside is 
always sending a part of its best material to the towns, there, in 
many cases, to deteriorate. The uneventful peace, miscalled dul- 
ness, of our rural districts leads young men and women to revolt, 
and year by year we see the healthy country stock diminished at 
the call of the manufacturing town or the emigration agent. 
Even France, whose well-nigh stationary birth-rate causes con- 
siderable alarm to her friends, does better than this. She manu- 
factures very little more than she needs for home consumption, 
rings her manufacturers round with a wall of tariffs, and holds a 
strong, sturdy and thriving race upon the soil, developing itself, 
keeping the land fertile, living in thrifty comfort, and accumulat- 
ing money. 

Doubtless it was with a view to bring the British countryside 
more into line with national requirements that the Small Holdings 
Act was introduced by the Liberal Government, and it is with 
every confidence in the virtues of the Act that the Government 
has ‘ speeded it up’ of late. But, carefully considered, the ‘Act 
will be found to carry all its virtues on the surface. Close inquiry 
into the working reveals faults of a very grave kind. Unfortu- 


1 ‘ Rival Land Policies,’ by the Marquess of Lincolnshire, June 1912, and a 
reply by the Right Hon. Jesse Collings, M.P., July 1912. 
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nately the Government is committed to the Act, just as the 
Unionist party is committed to a policy of small ownership, and 
the object of this paper is to set out, first, the worse features of 
the Small Holdings Act in practice, and secondly, a policy that 
might serve the Unionist party while it is in opposition, and might 
even permit small ownership to be held over until the country is 
ready for it. The agricultural labourer is in a very sorry plight, 
and those who are most concerned for his condition should welcome 
any reasonable plan for its improvement without regard to party 
considerations. 

Let us turn in the first place to consider the Small Holdings 
Act from the standpoint of the hardworking farmer who has 
invested brains and capital in his business, who wages unending 
war with our varying climatic conditions, and at best, taking one 
year with another, makes a very little more than he spends. The 
Act threatens the farmer with a loss of land that, while it will 
reduce his gross income considerably, will leave his gross expendi- 
ture untouched. Take, for example, the case of the man who is 
farming five hundred acres and is employing a dozen permanent 
hands. His will not. be high farming ; that has gone out of fashion 
in the country for reasons to be touched upon later in these pages ; 
but he will have a capital of four or five thousand pounds invested, 
and will probably possess modern and expensive agricultural 
machinery and valuable teams of plough-horses which are only 
remunerative at certain seasons of the year. When the land is 
sealed down by frost or becomes very soft after a thaw the horses 
cannot go upon the land and must remain in their stalls. 

Under the Act the farmer may be called upon to surrender 
fifty of his five hundred acres. But the sacrifice of 10 per cent. 
of his holding will not reduce gross expenditure to the extent of 
5 percent. He will in all probability require the same number of 
men and horses as before ; he will certainly be unable to dispense 
with any of his costly machinery. Nothing will be reduced save 
his gross takings ; though, of course, if any of his men have taken 
advantage of the Act, and are leaving him to set up for them- 
selves, he will have the additional loss of skilled labour that cannot 
be easily replaced. Another problem that will face him in this 
connection will be the lack of cottage accommodation, for this 
trouble prevails throughout the country. In the past fifteen years 
the pressure of life in towns has driven thousands of hard-working 
citizens of the middle class to find week-end cottages. They 
have sought the most attractive villages within an hour or two 
of large towns, and have acquired cottages that were built origi- 
nally for labourers and were being let for a couple of shillings or 
half-a-crown a week. In the great majority of cases these 
cottages do not belong to the farms, but have been purchased by 
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country tradesmen or brewers with tied houses, and these owners 
have been pleased enough to let their properties at a considerable 
advance in rent to people who are quite prepared to modernise 
them, keep them in good repair, and bring the gardens into a 
state of high cultivation. The ten or twelve pounds a year that 
such cottages will fetch for week-end purposes represents at 
least twice the amount that the agricultural labourer can afford 
to pay, and consequently the supply of cottages is nowhere in 
the neighbourhood of the demand, and many young countrymen 
and women are forced to betake themselves to the towns in order 
that they may marry. If a farmer loses one or two of his men 
and 10 per cent. of his holding under the Small Holdings Act he 
will look in vain for accommodation for other men ; and he cannot 
afford to build, because the present standard of agricultural wages 
is so low that the rent a labourer can pay will not represent the 
percentage of return upon the outlay that a properly built cottage 
demands, while to make matters worse there are a dozen vexa- 
tious restrictions imposed by County Councils upon inexpensive 
building. Many landowners who have tried to erect simple but 
comfortable and sanitary cottages on their estates have been com- 
pelled to desist by reason of the foolish building regulations that 
leave existing insanitary cottages well-nigh untouched. It is but 
seldom that the farmer can tell a man that if he leaves his service 
he must leave his cottage, because, as a rule, the cottage does not 
belong to the farmer. This, perhaps, is just as well, because 
it stands between the smallholder and a form of tyranny that 
would be intolerable ; but the conditions aggravate the situation 
from the point of view of the farmer, who cannot see why the 
great problem of the agricultural labourer should be solved at his 
expense, and quite without regard to the claims of agriculture 
upon all Governments. 

In the course of the past year or two several farmers in different 
parts of England have told the writer that rather than give up a 
proportion of their land without a corresponding reduction in their 
expenditure they will elect to give up their farms and live the 
simple life upon what they have saved. Others have talked quite 
cheerfully of emigrating, and turning their knowledge and 
experience to account in some British Overseas Dominion where 
they can get land in plenty upon easy terms. Still other farmers 
have announced their intention of demanding from their landlord 
a reduction of rent that will cover the whole of their loss, believing 
that the landlord will comply with their demands rather than 
risk an inferior tenant or possibly no tenant at all. Every man 
knows that an untenanted farm runs to waste very rapidly indeed, 
and that the old proverb ‘One year’s seeding, seven years’ 
weeding ’ is founded upon fact. 
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Leaving the farmer to his perplexities for a little while, let 
us turn to the case of the shrewd agricultural labourer who finds 
in the Small Holdings Act the possibility of realising long cherished 
and legitimate ambitions. He applies for a holding, and in the 
majority of cases sinks all he possesses to show the five pounds 
per acre that the Act demands from those who would take advan- 
tage of it. Having no resources other than his savings, the 
smallholder is at the mercy of the first few seasons. Should he 
start with a bad year he will be crippled. Should another bad 
year supervene he will be surely ruined. Turning back for a 
moment to consider the past three years, we find that the 
summers of 1909 and 1910 were so wet that the corn crop 
was @ comparative failure in many parts of these islands, and 
that the great majority of capable farmers, whose knowledge 
and experience are of twenty or thirty years’ growth, lost 
money. He who could show a level balance sheet in the 
two years referred to was accounted fortunate. In 1911 the 
conditions were reversed as far as the weather was concerned. 
Against an average of 480 hours’ sunshine in the thirteen 
weeks of summer between 1881 and 1910 there were 660 hours 
of sunshine in 1911, and the rainfall in the period of 1911 was 
54 inches against an average of rather more than 84 inches 
for the preceding thirty years. The result was a tolerable 
corn crop on heavy land, a great shortage of hay everywhere, 
and a very poor crop of roots. For the smallholder who does 
not depend upon corn—and let us remember that corn growing 
demands horses and machinery—1911 must have been a most 
unfortunate year; and many of us who follow the progress of 
the experiment have heard of men who have been compelled to 
throw up the sponge and return to their old state, having left in 
the parched soil of their holding the hard-earned savings of years. 

Another point that is often overlooked by the men who seek 
small holdings is the need for initiative. There are thousands 
of agricultural labourers in this country to-day who can carry out 
orders with skill and intelligence. Farmers will tell you of people 
in their employ who may be relied upon to do everything they 
are told to do in the most satisfactory fashion, but, left to them- 
selves, would run the best farm in England to a loss within two 
seasons. Between the capacity to farm and the capacity to follow 
out instructions there is a great gulf fixed, and we must remem- 
ber that the intelligence of the average farm labourer is of a 
special and limited kind. He can drive a straight furrow. He is 
an expert in the handling of plough-horses and the use of the drill. 
He may be a capable stockman, and know to an ounce how to 
feed his beasts. In the harvest field he may excel, and in the 
building or thatching of a stack he may have few equals. But 
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when exceptional weather or new conditions rise up against him 
he is as helpless as a sheep that has strayed from the flock on to 
the highroad. Such a man may have complete confidence in 
himself, may be sober, steady, and an indefatigable worker, but 
give him his head and under the stress of new conditions he 
will rush headlong down a steep place as surely as certain four- 
footed animals of Gadara did in days before small holdings were 
given by Act of Parliament. 

Let us remember in this place that in establishing the Small 
Holdings Act the Liberal Government, though we may credit it 
with the best and most honourable intentions, put the cart before 
the horse. It should have started by inaugurating a vast co- 
operative movement throughout the country to enable the small- 
holder to market his crops. Central depdts should have been 
established in the country towns to handle produce quickly. 
Arrangements should have been made to secure terms from the 
railway companies, whose antediluvian methods, whatever the 
excuse made for them, are a standing menace to agriculture. 
Failing these arrangements a service of motor-vans threading the 
country districts on certain days in each week would have served 
to solve the problem, or at least to mitigate its severity. But 
nothing of this kind was done, indeed nothing was attempted. 
The smallholder has been left to his own devices, and has been 
required to solve problems which have baffled farmers for years. 
The produce of the countryside yields a glut for a few weeks and 
nothing at all for the rest of the year. The writer’s own experi- 
ments, carried out on a small scale over a term of years without 
the disadvantage of being compelled to rely upon the land for a 
living, have been significant in their conclusions. The cost of 
sending potatoes to London and selling them in Covent Garden 
Market has been one pound per ton from the time the sacks were 
filled. The local price obtainable for black currants of excellent 
quality has been from six to seven shillings per bushel delivered in 
the country town two miles away. More costly vegetables, such 
as asparagus and globe artichokes, have been unsaleable, and good 
dessert apples have made rather less than twopence-halfpenny a 
pound. At a time when new-laid eggs have been fetching three- 
halfpence a piece in London, the local price has been one shilling 
for sixteen, and perfect sections of honey have yielded sixpence, 
though the place where all these commodities have been raised 
lies just within fifty miles of the Bank of England. 

The smallholder is further handicapped by the price of food- 
stuffs. He cannot buy by the ton, he has neither the capital nor 
the accommodation, so he must pay retail prices, plus cartage. 
He cannot keep machinery for the same reason, and, even if the 
neighbouring farmers are willing to help, he must pay a profit 
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to them, and, what is more important, he must wait until they 
find it convenient to attend to his requirements. They will not 
plough and reap for him while their own land is unploughed or 
uncut. They must first take advantage of fine weather on their 
own account, and if the smallholder’s land suffers it is neither 
their fault nor his. It would be possible to deal at far greater 
length with the disadvantages that the smallholder must face, 
but enough has been said to show that they are not imaginary, 
and it only remains to add that many a man who has learned to 
farm his holding well, and to raise good crops, is beaten by the 
resultant difficulties of packing and transport. At the recent 
meeting of an important agricultural body, a competent speaker 
remarked that the fashion in which even practical farmers in this 
country send their fruit and vegetables to market robs them of 
a considerable proportion of their legitimate profits, and though 
tribute must be paid to our Board of Agriculture, which distributes 
valuable leaflets full of sound information to all who will apply 
for them, it must be remembered that the average smallholder has 
neither the time nor the will to read. It is even possible that 
@ considerable proportion of those who have small holdings have 
never heard of either the Board of Agriculture or its leaflets; 
@ great part of the Board’s preaching, excellent though it be, is 
to the converted. 

One of the most interesting experiments in small holdings 
was started at Maylands, in Essex, some years ago by Mr. Joseph 
Fels, the well-known merchant, politician and philanthropist. 
He built a certain number of suitable cottages with outbuildings, 
allotted five acres of prepared land to each, and made it his 
business to look about for the most suitable men, married and 
with children for choice, to rent these holdings at 201. a year 
for homestead and land. Since the work started Mr. Fels has 
wiped out old scores more than once, has made large gifts of 
manure to each tenant, has established a co-operative store, and 
conducted the whole business with the aid of a skilled manager 
who understands perfectly the theory and practice of market 
gardening and fruit culture. But the experiment has failed; 
very few men have been able to weather the storm of bad 
seasous even with the stimulus of grants-in-aid, the majority 
have abandoned their five acres and left for ever all the hopes 
they took to them. If ever small holdings had a chance it was 
at Maylands. The country is singularly bracing and healthy, 
the early poverty of the soil has been changed, and Mr. Fels 
gave his scheme every reasonable advantage, and some others. 
Indeed, if this had been purely a business proposition, instead 
of one that was not designed to yield more than 4 per cent. in 
any event, he would in all probability have abandoned it long 
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ago. At present the Maylands venture is a standing witness to 
the futility of establishing small holdings until the country has 
been prepared to handle produce as, for example, it is handled 
in Denmark. 

A question may now arise as to the reason why the small 
holding remains undeniably popular with the working classes, and 
the answer is not far to seek. Your agricultural labourer lacks 
Hamlet’s philosophy. He does not think it better to face the 
evils he has to bear than fly to others that he knows not of. The 
conditions of his life are hard, one might say pitiable. Throughout 
East Anglia, to say nothing of many other parts of this country, 
the wages of the agricultural labourer are thirteen shillings a 
week, with a slight increase in the case of the horseman and the 
dairyman, whose labours extend over 365 days in the year.” His 
cottage may cost no more than fifteenpence a week, and he will 
get six or seven pounds for his harvest, which in a favourable 
year will mean double wages during harvest time, and he has 
his garden, generally a quarter of an acre, in which he labours 
through the summer at any time between four and six in the 
morning and between seven and nine in the evening to raise the 
stock of vegetables that will help to keep the wolf from the door 
during the winter months. But the harvest benefits are less than 
they appear, for almost as soon as harvest is over rent will claim 
some half of the extra money, and a few necessities in the way of 
winter firing and clothes will account for what is left. Even 
the thirteen shillings a week is not quite safe. There are days 
when the land is so wet that neither horse nor man can work 
upon it, and then the agricultural labourer is fortunate indeed 
if his employer can find work for him in barn and outbuilding. 
Perhaps the stables have to be lime-washed, or it is time to clean 
the cowhouses and piggeries. There may be hurdles to mend, 
or horse-beans to be threshed with the flail, which is still in use 
in rural England, and the average farmer is a good-hearted man 
enough, who has no illusions about the finances of those who 
serve him. But the time comes soon when all the work that can 
be done under cover is at an end. The last building has been 
lime-washed, everything that was broken is mended, all the wood 
for the log fires is sawn, and Jupiter Pluvius still rules outside. 
Then the labourer, tramping through the rain, the mud, and the 
darkness to the scene of his work is told that there is nothing 
for him to do. He has a holiday, and it costs him two shillings 
and twopence aday. There is no help for it ; his wife and children 
must go on short commons, and it may be that in the weeks 
when the need for food and firing is most urgent the earnings 

2 These figures do not apply to Ireland, where in some parts the wages fall 
well below ten shillings a week. 
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will drop for several weeks to an average of one shilling a day: 
Long generations of repression and suffering have made the 
labourer dumb ; small wonder then if his ear becomes atuned to 
the teachings of those who tell him that property is robbery, and 
that he as tiller of the soil has a natural right to the work of 
his hands. 

In the past few years the writer has discussed the land and 
living problem with all sorts and conditions of agricultural 
labourers, as well as with farmers and the owners of great estates, 
and many a sober, hard-working man has assured him that it is 
impossible to provide sufficient food and clothing for a wife and 
family on the wages that now obtain, though perhaps this is a 
self-evident proposition enough. Questioning the housewives, an 
assurance has often been forthcoming that what is needed is 
no more than a small advance in the regular wages together 
with conditions of employment that would assure uniformity. 
Time out of mind this statement has been made: ‘If my 
man had another half-crown a week and didn’t lose time 
when it’s wet we could rub along comfortably,’ and in 
this complaint, so often reiterated, lies the genesis of the 
suggestion to which this paper is now leading, for it 
is clear that in many cases the desperate effort to run a 
small holding, often on borrowed money and under most un- 
‘favourable conditions, is no more than an endeavour to make 
two ends meet ; to see that the bread, vegetables, marmalade, and 
tea are sufficient to satisfy the healthy appetites of the little ones, 
and to provide them with boots that will defy the wet roads along 
which they must tramp, often several miles a day, on the way to 
and from the village school. 

Here, then, is the suggestion that has already found favour in 
the sight of several leading Unionists, and may need little more 
than publicity and the force of a sympathetic public opinion to 
claim the serious consideration of the Unionist party. It will 
be found that in these days when low farming is the rule 
throughout England there is about one workman to forty or even 
fifty acres on a large farm, and to increase the takings of the 
agricultural labourer by half-a-crown a week would cost anything 
between two shillings and three shillings per acre per annum. If 
the farmer and the landlord could see their way to share this 
expense, it is suggested that considerable benefits would accrue, 
provided always that farmers would undertake to reserve work 
under cover against wet weather. This last is little more than a 
question of skilled management, a problem that hundreds of 
farmers have solved already, and thousands might solve if they 
would but set their ready wits to work and enlarge the area of 
their operations in a dozen simple ways that hardly need insistence 
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here, seeing that when a man has found it to his distinct advantage 
to reduce unemployment on the land to a minimum he has seldom 
or never failed to accomplish his end, often to his own unexpected 
profit. 

The first advantage would be that the landlord would face a 
small and certain loss that would bring a measure of compensa- 
tion, instead of a large uncertain one, for it is quite certain that 
under normal circumstances the farmer who is conscious of looking 
after his land well will demand from the landlord a great part of 
the loss that the Small Holdings Act inflicts upon him, and the 
landlord knows that if the farmer is reputed to have given up his 
holding because the landlord would not make concessions, any 
prospective tenant will have information more or less exact upon 
this point and will bargain accordingly. 

The farmer will have a better chance of preserving his holding 
intact, because he will have satisfied the legitimate desires of his 
labourers, and they will be ‘less anxious than ever to risk an un- 
certainty in the face of an improved position. The agricultural 
labourer is conservative at heart, he looks with a certain suspicion, 
born of inexperience, upon innovations of whatever kind, and a 
very small margin over the actual cost of living will satisfy him. 
Moreover, and this is a point that no reasonable farmer will over- 
look, if good men are tempted away in ever-increasing numbers 
to small holdings, no man’s labourers will be safe. Inevitably 
there will be a competition among farmers to tempt into their ser- 
vice those who are working for their neighbours, and, even if good 
fellowship keeps this temptation from being purely local, the effect 
will be precisely the same, for it will not matter to farmer Giles 
if his best horseman or ploughman leaves him for the farm whose 
boundaries march with his own, or for some farm in the next 
county. The loss will remain, and will only be met by competi- 
tion with its resultant uncertainties, while no man who works 
on the land will regard the increase of wages he has forced upon 
a reluctant employer in the same light as he will regard an increase 
that is offered before changing conditions have made it absolutely 
inevitable. 

It should not be difficult for the farmer, who would call his ten 
or a dozen men together and tell them that in future their wages 
would be raised by half-a-crown a week and that they would 
lose no time on account of wet weather, to put it to them that in 
return for this concession they should work in more spirited 
fashion and, by keeping the land in better heart, repay the effort 
made on their behalf. It is not reasonable to expect much 
enthusiasm from the agricultural labourer who is sorely pressed 
to make both ends meet, and knows that enforced idleness is an 
evil from which there is no escape. At present he does just 
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what is necessary to satisfy his master or his master’s overseer.-* 
He does not look upon the land as a friend but as an enemy. It 
it is only at harvest time, when he is working for himself, that 
one sees the full extent of his capacity, and, while no sane man 
expects him to work throughout the fifty-two weeks of the year 
az he does for the month or six weeks of harvest, he might be 
readily encouraged to give an added percentage of effort that 
would fully return both to landlord and farmer the added outlay. 
Thousands of ‘acres are wasted in this country alone by the 
margins that are left on the arable land. Thousands of pounds 
are lost annually by the seeding of noxious weeds that a man 
has the time, if he had the will, to destroy in the course of his 
day’s labour, and you have but to look at the land a man pre- 
pares for himself and the land he prepares for his master to see 
the enormous difference in condition between the two. The extra 
half-a-crown a week and the labour under cover would soon cease 
to be a dole to necessity and would become a remunerative 
expenditure, resulting not only in physical labour of greater value 
but in the establishment of those friendly relations between 
employer and employed that count for so much in the prosperity 
of any undertaking. 

Fortunately, or unfortunately, nearly all progress in this 
country has a political background, and for the reforms outlined 
here to become effective they must have the backing of a political 
party. The Liberal faith, as far as its agricultural policy is con- 
cerned, is pledged to small holdings, and must stand or fall 
by them. But Unionism, though pledged to small ownership, 
may be some years older before it is in a position to redeem its 
pledges, and it is to be hoped that it will not seek to do so until 
it has taken advantage of the mistakes of the Small Holdings 
Act,and has put into being the machinery of co-operation and 
transport which will make its gift worth the giving. In the 
meantime it can meet its political opponents in the countryside 
and put into force a measure of reform of which it should be the 
first to recognise the necessity. If such changes as are outlined 
here can receive careful consideration and a thorough test, 
Unionism will establish its claims upon the countryside, and there 
will be no taint of charity about the undertaking. They will in- 
crease the effectiveness of the labourer and the fertility of the 
soil, will meet the increased cost of living, and benefit nearly 
every man, woman, and child in the remote country districts. 

Every plan of this magnitude has its weak points, and the 
writer has canvassed opinion in many directions with & view to 
finding out if any serious objection could be urged against what 
has been set down here. Only one has been raised. Several 
farmers have suggested that while the bulk of the men would 
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undoubtedly respond to the serious effort on their behalf, there 
would be a residue of shirkers, who would merely take advantage 
of higher pay, and, having earned their accustomed minimum, 
would not bother about anything else. They would stay away, 
or they would scamp their work. “The answer to this objection 
is of course a very simple one. An addition of half-a-crown a 
week, coupled with really permanent work, would bring agri- 
cultural labour into the ranks of desirable employments. The 
young men would be less anxious than before to abandon the 
country for the town, and competent workers who have left the 
land in search of more remunerative labour and have been forced 
out of their proper surroundings by existing conditions would be 
drawn back, so that the shirker would have but a short time in 
which to demonstrate his foolishness. Farming, with its healthy 
life and surroundings that are eminently attractive for nearly 
two-thirds of the year, would recover its lost estate, and the class 
of men that would reinforce the ranks of the best agricultural 
labourers would give an added strength to the countryside, and 
would help towards the solution of one of the greatest problems 
with which British statesmen are face to face to-day. 

Another question that cannot be left unconsidered is one of 
means. Clearly the suggestions outlined here are matter neither 
for compulsion nor legislation. Neither landowner nor farmer 
can be coerced, but in face of the danger that threatens both, a 
danger that many have felt and still more apprehend, it should be 
possible to unite, if only for the consideration of a scheme that 
may mitigate the conditions the Small Holdings Act has brought 
about. Few landowners or farmers would be found bold enough 
to say that the well-intentioned but badly considered Act, 
which places the pick of their land at the disposition of those 
who may lack adequate funds, ripe experience, or trading facili- 
ties to deal with it, has no terrors for them. One and all must 
admit the possibility of great inconvenience and possible loss. 
The Unionists are the great landowners; it is to their advantage, 
not only as a party, but individually, that land should yield the 
greatest possible produce, and that those who work upon it should 
have sufficient return for their labour to provide an adequate share 
of the pleasures of life. All who have practical experience of the 
land know that a stinted and stunted home-life is a potent force 
in driving the labourer to the public-house, where, in return for 
the few pence he can so ill spare, he may find congenial company 
and a few hours of forgetfulness; nor will any men possessed of 
even a modicum of political sagacity imagine that a reform, how- 
ever salutary, is going to turn shirkers into workers, drunkards 
into abstainers, or men whose discontent is increased by physical 
infirmities into staunch upholders of the existing régime. There 
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is a certain percentage in town and in country that no reform. - 
can hope to touch, and the politician who seeks to leaven the 
mass has one eye on the future. Unionists and Liberals, to say 
nothing of the other political parties of our time, are pledged to 
social reform. None can ignore the danger to our community of 
conditions that involve either the restriction of families or the 
development of disease through insufficient nourishment. The 
fight of the agricultural labourer towards recognition has been a 
long and desperate one. In the memory of living men wages in 
English rural districts have been as low as 9s. for the adult 
labourer, of whose children only the fittest could survive. In 
parts of Ireland at the present time wages are even lower. The 
great agricultural depression, which in the time of the present 
generation was at its worst in the early nineties, has passed. 
The acreage of land under corn is increasing, and much arable 
that was put down to grass many years ago has now been broken 
up again. But side by side with a marked improvement in farm- 
ing conditions that has lifted rents considerably above the figures 
that obtained fifteen years ago, the condition of the agricultural 
labourer has remained stationary, and to-day he is faced by the 
rise in prices of all essential commodities that limits still further 
the little range of his pittance. In bad years landlords make 
concessions to their farmers, but one looks in vain for the farmers 
who transfer a part of these benefits to those who work for them. 
In consequence of existing conditions the rural exodus goes on 
apace, and the call of Canada and Australasia waxes louder and 
louder in rural England, and finds an ever-increasing number of 
hearers. If the forces that seek to conserve will not take note of 
the facts that are patent to every observer, the forces that seek to 
disrupt will not let opportunities go by. Every year brings a 
wider knowledge of social and political unrest to the most distant 
corners of the countryside and, even in the remote solitary ale- 
houses dotted beyond the outskirts of the villages, questions 
unheard of before are discussed with the natural prejudice that 
takes the place of knowledge. 

The case for reform is not only urgent, but it has the quality 
of expediency that gives it a political value, and it may even be 
suggested that those who found fault with the Liberal party for 
introducing the Small Holdings Bill will not look with special 
favour upon that long-promised small-ownership system that will 
leave the general problem of landowner and farmer in no better 
condition than it is just now. There is the added danger of the 
change that is the outcome of political agitations and party 
pledges rather than the well-considered scheme of the social re- 
former who strives to bring about the greatest good of the greatest 
number without violent dislocation of the existing order. It is 
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essential for any national scheme of land reform that it should 
have the sanction of most, if not all, of those who stand to be 
affected by it, and if the Unionist party can put into being such a 
preliminary scheme of reform as is outlined here, it will find itself, 
perhaps for the first time in its political existence, in touch both 
with employers and employed, and having remedied the worst 
faults of the existing system will be able to proceed along the 
road of national reform at a leisured pace, and with due considera- 
tion for all aspects of change. If the Small Holdings Act has 
taught us nothing more, it has proved at least that a long 
period must be devoted to careful inquiry, and that we must 
borrow from the Continent, particularly from those countries 
in which small holdings thrive, the machinery that renders 
them effective. It may be repeated that, unless the unex- 
pected happens, many years must pass before small ownership 
can enter the domain of practical politics. In the meantime the 
countryside, irritated by the incidents of the Small Holdings 
Act, looks anxiously for something better. Will the Unionist 
party grasp the occasion? 
8. L. BENsvsaN. 
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